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IN A FIBLD OF BUCKWHEAT. 
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NLY a field of buckwheat 
in blossom. A little side- 
hill field, with bold moun- 
tains showing in the back- 
ground, while from the 
centre of the canvas a 
young girlin Alpine dress 
looked straight at you 

with eyes that were singularly childlike. 

Nothing could be simpler, yet all 
Vienna went mad over it. And over the 
painter, young Reinhold, who was but 
yesterday a mere art student, and to-day 
the idol of the schools, extolled of the 
great unenlightened, yet unerring pub- 
lic. 

He had been tramping the hills last 
summer after a close six months’ work 
in the studio. Traveling afoot like any 
poor student or mere Aursch of an ar- 
tisan serving his wander-year, with a 
Ricksack on his ‘back and his sketching 
traps cumbering his hands. For weeks 
he had been alone with nature, high up 
near the ice peaks, deep lost in pine 
forests, wandering through pastures and 
over lonely mountain trails. He had 
defied the perils of the way. The won- 
drous days were never long enough. 

When night came, he would perhaps 
find shelter in some charcoal burner’s 
hut; or sleep shelterless in the open, 
with his camp stool for a pillow and his 
shawl for a blanket. 

Art was no mere pastime to him, fill- 
ing the idle mood of an idle life. It was 
his life’s aim, truest revelation of truth, 
and he thought he felt within him the 
springs of creative power 
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He was alone from choice, that he 
might be free to unstrap his easel at any 
point it pleased him, and daub at his 
canvas to catch a fleeting effect of sun- 
light on the mountains, or of cattle 
drinking in the shade at noon. There 
should be no ennuyéd companion to 
complain when he lingered for days in 
one hamlet, and hurried past others, 
half-unobserving, as he could be when 
the divine mood was not on him. 

Thus it chanced that plodding some- 
what wearily along the dusty high road 
one sunny afternoon, he had raised his 
eyes a little—and there before him was 
his picture. 

A narrow irregular patch of delicate 
color straggling up the slope, the silent 
mountains rising grandly just beyond, 
and a soft-eyed girl looking straight out 
at him from where the tender pinky 
blossoms of the buckwheat curled about 
her feet. 

He stopped short in the road, and in- 
stinctively began lowering his easel, 
when suddenly the girl’s eyes met his. 
Startled, she turned away, and scram- 
bling down a steep side path, disap- 
peared. 

‘* My picture, at last,” said the young 
man, with a quick in-drawn breath. 
‘*Nothing could be simpler, yet if I 
could make the canvas glow as that 
buckwheat field does in the sunlight; 
ah—!” 

He pushed on to the village that lay 
just beyond, entered the huge cavern- 
ous door of the Gasthaus, and asked for 
aroom. His stay was likely to be long, 
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for he had found what he had bcen 
half-unconsciously seeking, all summer. 

He made friends with the IVzr¢i and 
with the people who came and went 
about the inn. 

‘* Yes, he was apainter,” he told them. 
‘* An art student, and idler, if you will. 
He had been tramping the Swiss hills 
and had crossed by Voralberg into Tirol.” 

He showed them his sketches taken 
by the way, and was amused to see how 
they passed over all those of hills and 
skies, and trees and sunlights, to seize 
on any rough study of cattle, or any por- 
trait sketch of 
the mountain- 
eers across the 
border. 

And for none 
of these did 
they care as 
pictures, but 
only to com- 
pare the paint- 
ed cattle with 
their own 
herds, and to 
note if the 
human stock 
seemed better- 
to-do than 
themselves. 

**Who owns 
the buckwheat 
patch on the 
side hill yon- 
der?” he asked 
one day, point- 
ing vaguely in- 
to space with 
the tip of his 
mahl-stick. 

His sitter was the Gasthaus Worth, 
who, after a moment’s consideration, 
answered slowly: 

‘* That'll be the patch of the 72schler, 
most-wise. Ach, but he'll not keep it 
long. Johann, the smith, has his grip 
on it, and Johann is na the man to loose 
his grip, not for God nor the devil.” 

‘¢ There was a woman at work there 
one day, a mere girl,’’ said the painter, 
as though to make conversation, that the 
Wirth’s features should not settle too 
sleepily. ‘‘Her figure outlined well 
against the hills.” 

** Ach, ja; that would be the 77schler’s 
daughter. It is their one little field, 
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‘‘SHE LOOKED AT THE CANVAS CLOSELY.” 
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and the girltends it alone. But they’ll 
ne’er keep it, for Johann holds the mort- 
gage, and he’ll clap down on it the in- 
stant the interest islacking. He’ll be for 
allowing no grace cither. Ach, a hard 
man, is that.”’ 

After the early Gasthaus dinner Rein- 
hold strolled down the road to the buck- 
wheat patch, and stood before it for a 
long time, with his hands in his pockets 
and his eyes half shut; ‘‘in order to see 
better,” he would have told you. 

He was planning and composing. He 
could see how it would all go on a can- 
vas 338 X 30, 
the exact pro- 
portions he 
liked. The 
lights here, the 
deeper shades 
there, the mass 
of sombre 
back-ground, a 
wind-swept 
tree to. the 
right. 

“And the 
girl,” he ex- 
claimed aloud. 
‘There'll be 
no trouble 
about the girl, 
if the family 
is in need of 
money.” 

He returned 
to the inn, 
measured off 
his strip of can- 
vas carefully, 
and took an- 
other stretcher 
in his hand to serve as a pattern for 
this rustic carpenter who was to be 
initiated into the mechanical secrets 
that accompany high art. 

He made his way to the house of the 
Tischler. It lay a little off the village 
down a side lane where the cattle were 
driven. The house was small and stood 
flush on the road, and it was entered by 
two descending steps, the road being 
higher. It was dark and meagre, the 
poverty within seeming to strike through 
in some mysterious way. of its own, 
from the comfortless interior to the 
walls outside. Reinhold stumbled down 
the steps into a long, narrow passage. 





(p: 342) 























The next moment he heard the rasp- 
ing sound of a saw in a room to the 
right, and he knocked at the door. 

‘*Herein,” called a voice, and lifting 
the latch for himself he crossed the 
threshold into the poorest home he had 
ever seen. 





‘*DIDST SPEAK, VATER? 


It was a single, large, bare room light- 
ed by one window high up, from which 
the light fell directly upon a rude car- 
penter bench that was strewn with bits 
of wood fashioned into some half-effort 
at achievement. Shavings were scat- 
tered under-foot, a tree-trunk of clean 
sweet pine sawn into planks took the 
space under the bench, and a number 
of tools were thrust conveniently into 
straps against the wall. 


I CANNA HEAR THEE WHEN I'M A SPINNING.” 
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There was a plaster stove with a bed- 
frame atop it, and a shelf running round 
it which seemed ample to accommodate 
the few household belongings. Besides, 
there were abench anda couple of stools, 
and in one corner the holy of holies, which 
is never missing from a Tirolean home. 


(P- 339) 


Here hung a wooden crucifix with 
limbs distorted, features agonized and 
drops of red paint, for blood, oozing 
from beneath the crown of thorns. 
Next it was a chromo of the Madonna 
before which a wax taper was kept 
burning constantly in a glass of oil. 
The glass was red, and when the sun- 
light touched it a faint, rose hue beamed 
across the room as though it were a ray 
from the Holy Mother’s wounded heart. 
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Before the bench stood the gray- 
haired 7zschler. His chest was hollow, 
his shoulders stooping, and just now he 
was bending low over a piece of delicate 
joining. On the settle near by sat his 
old wife, spinning cheerily. Both of 
them showed traces of premature age, 
hard living, and the sort of hopeless- 
ness that comes of no outlook ahead. 
The whirr-whirr of her wheel formed a 
life-long obligato to the buzzing of the 
saw and the creaking of the lathe. 
With an eye trained to quick observa- 
tion Reinhold took in the entire scene 
and understood it at a glance. Also, 
he noted that the girl was not there. 

At his entrance the 77sch/er laid down 
his work and stepped forward while the 
wife looked up and nodded. 

‘*Tell me what ye want done,” said 
the Zischler. 

‘‘Oh, for to-day only half a dozen 
stretchers. I have marked the different 
dimensions on a slip of paper. 
are to be finished and wedged just like 
this one which I will leave with you.” 

The 7zschler took the stretcher and 
turning it over and over, examined it 
thoroughly. 

‘* You have very pretty country here,” 
essayed Reinhold, as the carpenter un- 
folded his pocket rule. 

**T ha’ never thought about it,” an- 
swered the man. 

‘‘Wonderfully beautiful, I think,” 
went on Reinhold, pitting his courtesy 
against the other’s ungraciousness. 
‘*The prettiest pass in Tirol. By the 
way they tell me you own that bit of 
buckwheat field that slopes up the hill 
from the highroad. I was looking at 
it this morning, and I’ve a mind to 
make a picture of it. You’ve no objec- 
tion, I suppose ?” 

‘‘If ye like to waste yer time that 
way it’s naught to mc,” answered the 
Tischler. 

All this time the woman had not 
spoken. Her foot in its broad list slip- 
per lay on the treadle, the wheel went 
round and round, while through her 
fingers the coarse clumps of black wool 
drew out into. long fine threads for the 
loom, 

‘‘T should like to make a study of 
you just as you are now, spinning,” 
said Reinhold to her suddenly. 

Then flashing a swift glance around: 
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‘‘ Yes, the high, discolored stove at the 
back, the side light from the window, 
the blue apron, the—the pathetic face. 
It would make a picture. Some day 
when it rains I shall come and paint 
you. 

‘*Humph!” grunted the 77schler. 

The woman’s sunken mouth broad- 
ened into a smile. 

‘*Paint me!” she cried. ‘* Paint an 
old Wezb like me! Dost hark, Vater ? 
The /ungling would be for making a 
famous picture out of thine ugly old 
Wetb.” 

She laughed again, and it was easy 
to see that she was pleased. : 

“Ja wohl,” added Reinhold, falling 
into the dialect of the hills,‘* I’ll paint 
thee with rare good-will, but it shall be 
on a rainy day. Even we idle painter 
fellows like to make the best of our time. 
Now, while the sun shines and the buck- 
wheat is in blossom, I must get to work 
at that patch on the slope. But I need 
a figure for it. I have seen a girl at 
work there once or twice. A young girl, 
with great innocent eyes like a child. 
If I could find her I would ask her to 
pose for me. And I would pay her 
well for her time.” 

‘‘Why, that must be our Gaeta,” said 
the old woman. ‘‘ No one else would 
ha gone to lend a hand in our bit patch, 
eh, Vater ?” 

‘“*Your daughter?” cried Reinhold. 
‘Ah, then I can ask you. Will you let 
her pose for me?’ I want her just as I 
saw her that day, standing in the middle 
of the field, with her apron caught up in 
one hand and her eyes looking straight 
out at you from the canvas. She may 
pose for me? You will allow it?” 

Reinhold’s voice took on a persuasive 
tone. The 7zschler’s back was turned, 
and there was something in the set of 
the shoulders that caused him to feel 
his way all along. There was the pause 
of a moment, then deliberately the 
man laid his work down and faced him. 

‘*Na, /unger Herr, that may she not.” 

‘““What can be the objection?” he 


stammered. ‘‘Just a few sittings in the 
open air. And I would pay her well.” 
Again his swift glance swept the 


room. The 7zschler’s eyes followed his. 
He was not dull, half stupid, as Rein- 
hold had thought. Now he answered 
out of white anger. 
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‘*HER FIGURE OUTLINED WELL AGAINST THE HILLS.’ 
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‘*Not though you should pay her in 
mints of gold.” 

A slow smile crept across his face as 
he witnessed the young man’s discom- 
fiture. 

‘‘Why did ye come here about stretch- 
ers and things?” he asked. ‘‘ Why did 
ye not make bold with yer true errand 
at first ?” 

Reinhold was staggered. He had fan- 
cied his fizesse impenetrable. 

‘‘But, Vater,” interrupted the woman 
in a loud whisper, ‘‘hast not heard ? 
He says he will pay her well. And— 
and there’s Johann, ye ken.” 

She dropped the wool, sprang a pace 
forward and laid her toil-worn hand on 
his arm. 

‘‘ Be still, Wezb. I hasaid na, and I'll 
not turn about now to say aught other- 
wise. I'll not have the Wad/ sit to a 
painter fellow. I ken them; they are 
all alike. Let him make his picture 
without her. I ha no objection to.the 
buckwheat if he likes to fool that way. 
But I'll ne’er let him paint the girl.” 


II. 


Reinhold left the house and went 
swiftly up the lane and through the vil- 
lage. He was angered and perplexed. 
Suddenly a thought struck him and he 
turned off at a sharp pace toward the 
highr« ad. 

Gaeta was still at work in the buck- 
wheat field. He could see her from a 
long distance up the road. She was on 
her knees among the blossoms, weeding, 
and so intent upon her task that she did 
not hear when he called up to her. 

‘¢There’s a side path somewhere,” he 
remembered, setting himself to search. 
It was easily found, and proved to be but 
a mere goat scramble over the stones. 
He crawled along it almost on hands 
and knees, but an instant later he stood 
erect beside her. 

‘*Good evening,” he said. 

She rose to her feet slowly, for her 
limbs were cramped and strained. 

‘*What will the painter Herr?” she 
asked. 

‘*Ah, you know me then!” he ex- 
claimed. 

She laughed. ‘‘All the village kens 
the painter Herr. Has he not drawn 
the very ugliest of the old women, and 
made ‘‘ character sketches,” as he calls 


them, of all the old men? Ach ja, we 
all ken the //err Painter.” 

He laughed now, too. 

‘*And you are Gaeta, are you not? 
The 7ischicr’s daughter? I was with 
thy father an hour back and he hath 
given me leave to paint this fieid of 
buckwheat. I shall begin to-morrow. 

She looked about, pleased and proud. 

“It is pretty, isn’t it?” she said. 

‘“‘Yes it’s pretty,” he answered, 
studying the lines of her face. ‘‘ But I 
need a figure. The truth is I should 
like to paint you, standing just as I saw 
you one day, here in the middle of the 
field.” 

‘* Well, and why not ?” she asked. 

‘*Do you mean it?” he cried. ‘* Will 
you pose forme? This is better than 
I feared.” 

‘*T’ll put on my Sunday gown, and 
my gold beads, they are so fine. And 
my First Communion wreath—dAch, 
that is what I will do.” 

‘*No, no,” he cried. ‘‘I want you 
just as you are, in your working dress. 
The more tattered and stained the bet- 
ter.” 

Her face fell. ‘‘ The painter Herr 
has never seen my Sunday gown, per- 
haps. Nor the gold beads that my 
godmother gave me ?”’ 

‘* My child,” he said patiently, ‘‘ they 
are very beautiful no doubt, but not— 
well, not pictorial. You don’t know 
what that means, but never mind. No, 
you must stand for me just as you are 
now with not even a clean apron or 
kerchief. Besides—” 

He stopped himself abruptly. 

‘* Besides ?” she questioned. ‘‘ The 
painter A/err would say something 
more?” 

‘* Your father would notice-your Sun- 
day dress and forbid it. I asked that 
you might pose for me, and he gave me 
naught save a curt ‘/Vein.’” 

“Ach, the Vater forbids it?” she 
cried, ‘‘then I will not come. Why 
have you not told me before. I canna 
come if the Vater nit will. Besides—” 





‘‘Ah, now it is you that has a ‘be- 
sides,’”’ he said pleasantly. 

‘*I’d not like myself in my old work- 
ing gown. I’d be ashamed. And the 
godmother would scold me for not 
showing the beads. Four-and-twenty 
of them and strung on three strings. 
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They glisten when I walk. 
the village has their like.” 

Reinhold was annoyed. He could 
not let her wear the beads, yet it seemed 
she would not pose without them. 

She was watching him closely. 
she turned away. 

‘¢Na, I canna 
Vater forbids.” 

‘Listen A/ad/. What is your name? 
Ah yes, Gaeta. I told the Vater I 
would pay you well.” 

‘¢ And what did he say?” 

‘¢ He answered: ‘ Not though I should 
give thee a mint of gold.’” 

Her laugh rang out over the field. 

‘* Now that was very foolish of him. 
A mint of gold. Perhaps now the 
painter //err would scarce give me a 
mint of gold, eh?” 

‘Well no,” and he iaughed. ‘ But I 
would give you more for an _ hour’s 
sitting than you could earn in a day at 
field work.” 

‘‘How much would it be, painter 
Herr ? How much, now?” ; 

Her voice was eager as she raised her 
wide child eyes to his face. 

‘‘She is no better than the rest,’ he 
thought and he answered her coldly. 

‘*Half a florin. No, Ill make it a 
florin an hour.” 

She looked at him astounded. 

‘One florin an hour. How rich the 
painter //err must be. It takes me five 
days to earn a florin, And would there 
be many hours?” 

‘‘What a fool I was to think she 
might be different” he said to himself. 
Aloud he answered: 

‘*Oh, ten perhaps, though I could 
make it twenty if you like.” 

‘Twenty florins.” She made a rapid 
calculation on her fingers. Then she 
looked at him wistfully. 

‘¢ Let the painter //err make it five- 
and-twenty,” she said slowly, ‘‘then 
I will come.” 

He was disgusted 
bargaining. 
slightly and his lip curled. 
ful face was still toward him. 

‘*Five-and-twenty, then,” he said. 

‘But leave the gold beads at home. 
This discolored, no-colored gown you 
have on, will be just the thing. And 
you will disobey the father ?” 

‘Ja wohl,” she answered. 


No girl in 


Now 


come. Besides, the 


with 


her sharp 
He shrugged his shoulders 


The wist- 


She drew a long breath and pressed 
both hands to her breast. 

‘Be here as_ usual. to-morrow after- 
noon,” he said. ‘‘I want that exquis- 
ite light in which I saw it first.” 

He was thinking of his picture as he 
had itin mind. The girl was but an 
accessory. He left her then and went 
down the slope on the half-run, whis- 
tling as he went. 

She looked after him a moment, then 
picked up her garden tools, scrambled 
down the goat-path and edged along 
the outskirts of the village by one short 
cut and another, until she reached the 
top of the lane. As she turned the 
corner a bright glow shone out across 
the road from the smithy and she could 
see Johann at the forge, hammering 
a bar of red-hot iron. Under his lusty 
strokes the sparks danced in the air like 
fireflies. 

As she passed she stood still for a 
moment and shook her clenched fist 
toward him. He might have laughed 
grimly to see it but she was covered by 
the friendly dusk. 

She had gone but a step or two down 
the lane when she heard a heavy tread 
behind her and a gruff voice called out: 

‘‘What’s thy haste, MZad/? Wait. 
I ha som’hat to say to thee.” 

Gaeta stood still as he bade her. 
Her nature was in revolt and her girl- 
ish form seemed to shrink into itself. 

‘Tell the Vater that I'll be stepping , 
in, the night. It’s getting along toward 
Michaelmas. He and I have business 
together. Wilt tell him, J/ad/?” 

**Ja wohl,” she answered defiantly. 
‘Why should I not?” 

The next instant he had thrust his 
big swarth face almost into hers. 

‘‘Art growing a fine Mad/. I’ve 
had my eye on thee this year or two 
back. I’ve a mind now to take a kiss 
of thee.” He made a lunge toward 
her but she escaped him and went fly- 
ing with fleet feet down the lane. As 
he looked after her he laughed, and said 
aloud: ‘‘I like ’em that way. Well, 
well, I can put the screw on the Vater 
whenever I like. And I don’t mind 
doing a little rough courting first.” 
Later his ponderous tread sounded in 
the house passage, and lifting the latch 
he entered without knocking. 

‘*Good evening,” he said with a nod 




















to the 7tschler and another to the wife. 
Then he let his long, slow look go 
searching through the room. 

‘*Where’s J/ad/?”’ he asked. 

‘“‘T don’t know,” said the 7Zzschler. 
‘‘She was here, but now. Where is 
she, JJutter ?’’ Whirr-whirr, went the 
wheel. ‘‘Didst speak to me, Vater ?” 
asked the woman. 

For Gaeta was hiding on the other 
side of the J/utter’s bed, behind a moun- 
tain of high piled feathers. 

‘““’'Tisn’t far to Michaelmas, 7Z7sch- 
ler,” began the smith, helping himself 
toa stool and planting his burly form 
in the centre between them. 

‘‘Na, na, but time enough—friend.” 
answered the Vater. 

‘* Ach ja, time enough. I'll not be 
hard on ye. I’m not a hard man, all 
Brenner kens that. But—I’m thinking 
of settling. I ha lived asingle life long 
enough. I’m thinking of taking a wife, 
Tischler, and—and soa—’” 

‘‘T had na heard of it,” 
Tischler. 

‘‘Na, na, I’m not the man totalk. But 
still I’m thinking of settling, I hasnaa 
girl picked out yet, but—where is the 
Madl?” 

‘‘T_] don’t know,” the 7Zzschler an- 
swered. 

His face was drawn and he worked 
his hands nervously. 

‘* Hast seen her Mutter ? Neighbor 
Johann will— Hast seen her A/utter, I 
say?” 

“*Did’st speak Vater, ch? I canna 
hear thee when I’m a-spinning.” Jo- 
hann edged his stool awayfrom the wheel. 

‘How goes it 7ischler ? Forehand- 
ed, eh? Michaelmas is not far. But 
I'm naahard man. _ Sorry the J/ad/ is 
na home. I ha cast my eye on her once 
or twice. And I’m thinking of settling. 
Ach, Tischler, you and I might arrange 
about that little meadow on the hill, 
if it were all in the family now, eh?” 

His loud, rough laugh rang through 
the room. The J/utter shuddered. 
Pretty soon he got up and went out. 

‘* Vater, Vater,’ cried the woman. 
‘‘He wants our J/ad/. That’s what he 
was trying to say. Hast harked?” 

‘Ja, ja. Ach, Lieber Himmel, that 
we are free of him.” 

‘* We can be,” answered the Mutter. 
‘* Let the field go.” 
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The TZzschler was startled. ‘‘We 
have naught else in the world,” he said. 

‘*We want naught else,” said the 
woman stoutly. ‘‘ Not at the cost of 
Gaeta.” 

The girl had crept softly from her 
hiding place. Loose little flecks of 
down from the pillows powdered her 
hair; her eyes were shining. She stole 
behind her father’s chair and wound 
her arms about his neck. 

‘Don’t worry, Vaterli,” she said. 
‘* Michaelmas is not far off, but it’s far 
enough. Old Johann may settle as 
soon as he likes, but not with thy little 
Gaeta for a wife, Vater.” 

He looked at her with a wan smile. 

‘“*‘T’ve been thinking, perhaps it 
would even be better, Azzd. He can 
give thee ahome. And he would take 
thee without a cent.” 

‘* Vater,” cried the old wife, ‘‘ where 
are thy wits to-night? Thou would 
ne’er give our Gaeta to him, the hardest 
man along the Brenner?” 

He put out his hands with a weary 
gesture. 

‘*T only said it might be better. I 
ha ne’er saved anything, but the bit 
buckwheat patch. Thou and I ha been 
poor all our days, Wezb.” 

** Ja, ja, poor enough, thank heaven. 
And happy, too. Art forgetting that, 
Vater? Happy too, zzt wahr ?” 

Her voice choked and tears stood in 
her eyes. Gaeta reached over and laid 
one hand on her shoulder. 

‘Old Johann forme? Na, na, never 
fear, Mutterli. He canna have me nor 
the buckwheat field either. Hast ne’er 
heard that florins grow on bushes? 
Well, then, they grow in buckwheat 
blossoms, too. Wait and see.” 


iii, 


The mountains were bathed in a flood 
of purple light when Reinhold set up 
his easel in the buckwheat field and 
drew the first sketchy lines in charcoal 
on his canvas. He looked Gaeta over 
critically. She had not dared bedeck 
herself even to the extent of a fringed 
kerchief, as she might have done with- 
out the Vater’s notice. She was garbed 
just as usual in £zrte/ of homespun, cord- 
laced bodice with snowy linen sleeves 
pushed above the elbow, and linen folds 
gathered under a kerchief at the throat. 
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‘‘Catch your apron up in one hand,” 
said Reinhold, ‘‘as though you were 
carrying something in it. Hm-m, very 


good. And I like it that your feet are 
bare among the blossoms,” 
For he had made her take off her 


coarse shoes and hide them at the edge 
of the field. 

‘* Now think of something pleasant,” 
he said with a laugh. 

‘*Ja?” she said. ‘‘Then I will think 
of the five-and-twenty florins that the 
painter H/err has promised me.” 

He was squeezing dabs of color on 
his palette and he made a contemptuous 
gesture. Then he looked at her and 
was puzzled. Her lips were slightly 
partéd, the eyes eager and wistful. She 
was thinking of the Vater’s bowed gray 
head, and of how glad he would be. 
Reinhold began rubbing in the shades. 
He worked deftly, and for an hour there 
was silence between them, each seem- 
ing to have forgotten the other. Then 
he spoke, abruptly bidding her change 
her position and rest. She came to her- 
self as though out of a dream. She 
yawned, stretched her arms over her 
head, and sighed. Then she smiled. 

‘‘Is an hour gone? It seems but a 
little minute. I was never so idle be- 
fore. Though it is long to keep still 
without moving: zzt wahr? I will weed 
then, until the painter //err wants me 
again.” 

Reinhold was dashing in bits of back- 
ground and did not reply. When he 
called her again the lights had changed, 
the exquisite gold had melted into no 
less exquisite pearl, but under it the buck- 
wheat blossoms showed gray and color- 
less. After a few impatient strokes he 
threw down his brushes. 

‘** Psha,” he cried. ‘‘ There is only one 
little hour in the afternoon that I can 
paint at all. At this rate my picture 
will be long in finishing.” 

‘*Five-and-twenty days,” she counted 
hastily. Then her face cleared. ‘‘ Never 
mind, Michaelmas is still a month away. 
But what if it should rain !” 

A frightened look rose to her eyes. 

‘* Gaeta,” he asked anxiously. ‘‘ Tell 
me what makes you love money so well.” 

‘‘T love money, “eber Herr? Do I 
love money? I did not know.” 

‘*Yet you bargained with me well for 
the five-and-twenty florins,” he said. 
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‘If the painter //err thinks it too 
much to give—” she began proudly. 

‘*No, no,” he broke in. ‘‘ But I do not 
like money-lovers. I should not like to 
think you were one. It would spoil my 
picture. Indeed I do not think I could 
paint you at all.” 

She raised her eyes wonderingly. ‘‘I 
do not know whether I love money or 
not. I have never thought. But this 
that you have promised me—this is dif- 
ferent.” 

‘*Well, never mind,” he said lightly, 
‘‘vyou have the face for my picture.” 

‘*T have never seen a picture,” said 
Gaeta, ‘‘except our print of the Ma- 
donna and a copy of the Holy Family 
behind the high altar at church. [| 
thought there were no pictures save of 
the Hetligen. That none others were 
true pictures, I mean.” 

Reinhold bit his lip. Her words 
sounded like a touch of modern crit- 
icism. 

‘*And now you will make a picture 
of me?” she finished. 

“If I can,” he answered, ‘‘if your 
grim old mountains will ever give mea 
chance of light.” He spoke crossly, be- 
ing out of humor with his beginning. 

‘*And what will the painter //err do 
with his picture ?” asked Gaeta. 

**Oh, you would never guess. I shall 
paint and paint here every day until 
this bit of canvas shows you again, as 
by magic, the towering mountain with 
its top line of snow, the deep, still woods 
just below, and in the foreground the 
blossoms of the buckwheat, and you 
yourself like an angel No, I don’t 
mean that,” with a glance at her rustic 
figure. ‘‘But like the spirit of the 
buckwheat flower. A _ little homely 
everyday blossom, but sweet for all 
that.” He laughed, pleased with his 
ownimagery. ‘‘ Then when it is done it 
will be hung in the great hall at Vienna. 
On the line, perhaps, if I am fortunate.” 

‘*And then?” she asked eagerly. 

‘*And then all the world will come 
and stand before it and praise it, calling 
it beautiful, original, falentvoll. And 
I—I shall be famous. Bah, what is 
fame? I shall know that I have done 
something to make them feel. That is 
success. And I shall have served art, 
the divine.” 

He had forgotten his auditor. 
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was wrapped in the mood of exultant 
prophecy that artists know. If he had 
remembered her he would have checked 
his words, thinking she would not un- 
derstand. 

She had sprung to her feet and was 
gazing into his face. 

‘‘Oh, how grand,” she cried. ‘‘I 
feel that too, sometimes, when I watch 
the lights change on the high hills, or 
the wind sweep over a field of grain. 
But the great 
world you 
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of thy child face. Have you changed 
since yesterday, Gaeta?” 

She smiled. ‘‘Perhaps. I do not 
know.” 

He had nothing to do. It was too 
dark to paint and she was beginning to 
interest him. He stooped down beside 
her. 

‘¢Gaeta, tell me what you will de 
with the twenty-five florins. No, wait 
a little, I will tell thee. You will buy z 

bridal veil, and 





speak of. Could 
it say all that 
about a paint- 
ing of me? And 
will it all come 
true? I wish 
I could paint. 
I wish all the 
world would 
come about me 
to praise what 
I had done.” 
He lookedat 
her surprised. 
‘‘Where do 
you get your 
thoughts, 
Gaeta?” he 
asked. ‘* And 
what can you 
know of ‘all 
the world,’ 
here ina ham- 
let of the Bren- 
ner Pass ?” 
“| know 
nothing,” she 
said simply. 
‘‘And why 
should you 
wish toknow?”’ 








' a kerchief, anc 
all hats il Mudd il 1 a silver-gili 
LP ring to ex- 
change with 
thy lover.” 
She laughed 
merrily. ‘‘Na, 
na,” she cried. 
‘*No bridal veil 
forme. Listen, 
painter err, 
and tell it 
again to no 
one. For I 
will keep it 
a secret even 
from the 
Vater.” Then 
hurriedly she 
told him what 
she would do 
with the flor- 
ins—the five- 
and-twenty 
she was so glad 
to earn before 
Michaelmas. 
He turned to 
her and held 
out his hand. 
‘You are a 
brave girl, 








he persisted. 

‘“Why not 
I, like an- 
other? Even like yourself?” 

‘*But you are borntothis. It is your 
life. Besides you are only a child.” 

She cast a handful of weeds from her 
with a quick impatient gesture. ‘‘ The 
painter err forgets. I am not achild, 
but awoman. And though I am born 
in a narrow corner of it, may I not know 
that the world is wide ?” 

‘*So you have ideas and ambitions. 
And I chose thee for my picture because 
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Gaeta. And 
you shall have 
the money in 
time, never fear. Even though it should 
rain and the painting not be done.” 

‘* Then you think I am doing right ?” 
she asked, ‘‘ when the Vater forbids ?” 
Next moment she added with a certain 
grave dignity : 

‘¢ Though I should do just the same 
even if the painter //err might think 
it wrong.” 

‘¢Of course you would,” he said, 
‘‘and rightly, too. Gaeta, I’m glad you 











have told me this. We shall be better 
friends. I did not like to think you 
were eager for money. I couldn’t put 
that look into my picture, you know.” 

He lifted his cap to her and went 
whistling down the slope. 


TV. 
Next day Reinhold brought a fresh 
canvas and began again. He had 


learned his lights now. Not a moment 
of the hour was wasted and as he could 
not talk and paint at the same time, 
neither spoke. 

Gaeta looked on curiously at his rapid 
work. Finally he dropped his brush, 
stretched out his arm to ease the 
muscles, and turned to her with a smile. 
‘‘A better beginning to-day. Yester- 
day I was discouraged. But now— 
come and see, Gaeta.” 

There was not much to see, however 
it might gleam like the angel in the 
block to him. She looked at the canvas 
closely. 

‘*You would like to paint, you said 
yesterday, Gaeta.” 

**To paint! I know not. I would like 
to have a gift. It must be beautiful to 
have a gift all your own. If I were a 
boy I should have learned wood-carving, 
perhaps. It is what the Vater always 
wished, to be a wood-carver. Instead, 
he makes chairs and tables for the 
farmers’ kitchens.” 

‘‘He has a feeling for art, I think, 
from what you say.” 

‘‘Not for pictures,” she answered 
quickly. ‘‘ He says it is childish to dab 
at canvas witha brush. He likes better 
to carve. He does a little when he has 
time. Evenings and Sunday afternoons 
with the shutters closed. The neigh- 
bors think he sleeps. He says he draws 
the living soul out of the wood. That 
it is always there, if one knows how to 
draw it out.” 

Reinhold was silent. He pulled at 
the weeds thoughtfully. Art, the 
divine, was no respecter of persons, it 
seemed. Here was this untaught girl 
and her father. 

‘* Have you ever tried to carve ?” 
asked. 

‘oho, 


he 


I have always had to work,” 


was her answer. 
‘* Gaeta,” he exclaimed, ‘‘I wonder 
I’m 


how you would like the great city. 
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only thinking—when my picture is done 
—what if you could see it?” 

‘* Ach,” she cried, ‘‘and the crowds 
worshiping before it ?” 

A light glowed inhiseyes. Hersimple 
confidence was grateful to him. Artists 
are greedy of praise, from whatever 
lips the sweet incense rises. 

‘*T should like it,” she finished quietly. 

Instantly a vision rose before him 
of the long gilded hall, the throngs 


of fashionable loiterers, the painted 
peasant girl looking out from the 


canvas at her living prototype, Gaeta, 
in her uncouth dress and hobnailed 
shoes. He smiled to himself. 

Just then he met her eyes. 

‘Tf the great world were to look only 
at her face,” he thought. 

Then he said gayly, ‘‘No,Gaeta,I shall 
not let you come. All the world would 
forsake my picture and look only at you.” 

And at this they both laughed. 

Day after day went by in like fashion. 
The silent hour when Gaeta posed 
and Reinhold painted as though his 
life were at stake. Then the hour 
or two of dawdling over the weeds, 
talking and laughing and idling. Atleast 
Reinhold idled, while Gaeta worked. 

The buckwheat field filled his fancy. 
It was always in his thought. 

He was dreaming always of his 
picture. Yet one day his heart gave a 
sudden bound when he saw Gaeta com- 
ing, a full hour before he had expected 
her. That bound of the heart startled 
him. When the silent hour was over 
he did not linger as usual, but went off 
with his wet canvas in his hand, and 
only a curt good-bye to the girl. 

She looked after him wistfully, then 
bent again to her task. 

He lay awake all that night, dismayed, 
and fell asleep only at the break of 
another day. 

But when he awoke in the broad sun- 
light, he told himself that he had made 
too much of it. It was natural he 
should study Gaeta’s face. His picture, 
perhaps his whole future, depended 
upon it. 

And if his pulses stirred, why that 
was natural, too. 

That day he stayed after the paint- 
ing until the twilight fell, and walked 
home with Gaeta as far as the top of 
the lane. 






















As they approached the forge she 
stopped and said nervously, ‘‘ Please 
do not come any farther, painter Herr.” 

She pointed to the wide door of the 
smithy, whence the light was streaming. 

**See! Johann. He will be angry. 
And he will tell the Vater.” 

‘*And what is it Johann’s affair!” 
cried Reinhold. ‘‘ What is he to you, 
Gaeta?” 

‘* Naught,” she answered. 

‘* So-a, that is better,” he said and 
left her. 

The days passed and the picture was 
painted almost as in a burst of inspira- 
tion. It seemed to paint itself. Rein- 
hold had never done anything so easily 
in his life. There was no toiling nor 
straining, no moment of discourage- 
ment, no paralyzing dread of failure. 
The effects he wanted came as by magic 
and better than he had planned. It 
will be so sometimes, as all artists know. 

The twenty-five hours and more had 
been wrought into it; all Reinhold’s 
hopes and a bit of his heart and hers. 

The last day they stood before it 
together holding each other’s hands, 
The girl speechless with delight and 
awed. She drew a long breath. ‘‘To 
make a beautiful thing—is to feel 
like God; is it not?’ And for these 
words, spoken reverently and low, he 
took her in his arms and kissed her. 

His mood changed. Hegrew exultant. 

‘*Gaeta, child, I owe it all to you. 
The world will come about the picture 
and praise it. It is no dream,” 

He rubbed his eyes with both hands. 

‘¢*Tell me it.isno dream. Tell me it 
is beautiful,” he cried. 

‘*It is very, very beautiful,” she said. 
‘*See, under the far snow peaks how 
the mists lie like wreaths on the hills. 
And the deep woodlands below, and 
the summer sky—’” 

‘* Yes, and the girl. Do you not see 
the girl, Gaeta? Is she not alive? Can 
you not feel the life? And the beauti- 
ful soul of her in the eyes?” 

Gaeta looked at him. He had for- 
gotten her. He was gazing at the girl 
in the picture, his own creation. 

‘*T shall go to-night,” he said. ‘I 
count the moments until I can show it 
to the A/eister. He will tell me the 
truth. Whether it is good, or whether 
I have but dreamed.” 
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He fumbled in his pocket and drew 
out his purse. She watched him while 
he emptied it into his hand. He did it 
hastily, with his eyes on the painting all 
the while. 

‘“‘Here, Gaeta,” he said, ‘‘count it 
quickly to see if it is right.” But she 
drew back, ‘‘ Na, na,” she cried. 

He was surprised. He withdrew his 
eyes with an effort from the picture 
bringing his mind back to her. 

‘‘It is the price we agreed upon,” he 
said, ‘‘Are you nct satisfied? I will 
give more if you like.” 

She flushed. ‘‘Na, I did not mean 
that,” she said. ‘‘It is enough.” 

She let him count the coins into her 
hand, then flung them from her with 
sudden passion. They fell and were 
lost among the buckwheat growth. She 
covered her burning face with her 
hands. When she took them down he 
had stepped back and was standing be- 
fore his picture once more. 

She was nothing to him. <A wave of 
shame swept over her. Then she re- 
membered the Vatey—and Johann. 

She stooped to search for the coins. 
The search was long, for the bushes 
stood high and the grain was nearly 
ripe. Patiently she searched and re- 
covered them one by one. To be sure, 
she stood up and counted them twice 
over. When at last she lifted her head 
she was alone. Reinhold was gone. 
The gray of twilight fell over the slope. 
A chill was at her heart. She tied the 
florins into her neckerchief, gathered 
her tools and went home. 

¥. 

Johann received the interest money 
gruffly. He was displeased and sus- 
picious. 

‘* Ve ha’ good luck, 77sch/rr,” he said, 
‘‘to raise a matter of five-and-twenty 
florins over night. Not many of us 
have the luck like that.” 

The buckwheat was harvested and 
the field sown for its second crop. 
Then Gaeta went to the ll7rthin and 
asked for work. The season was over, 
there were never many winter guests, 
but the Wir/hin gave her what she 
could. 

‘*Tf we could but get ourselves free!” 
was the girl’s constant thought. 

The 7zschler worked steadily at chairs 
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and tables when he had them to do, but 
orders were scarce, for the crops had 
not been over-plentiful. 

Do what he would he could not help 
running behindhand, and, before the 
winter was over, his furniture was first 
mortgaged to Johann, and then even 
his carpenter bench and tools. 

‘¢ He has full grip on us now,” he said 
to the Mutter. ‘‘ He'll make us do his 
bidding, for the house, too, 1s his, and he 
may turn us out if he will.” 

Johann came often. The little three- 
legged stool, on which he balanced him- 
self in the middle of the room, came 
to be looked upon as his. When he 
went away the J/utter would shove it 
into a corner with her foot, and when 
she heard him coming, even ere the 
unceremonious lifting of the latch, she 
would draw it out again. 

Gaeta did not hide away asat first. It 
had been but a childish instinct, and now 
she was careful not to anger him. 
drew as close as she could to her mother’s 
wheel, set a guard over her impulsive 


lips, and busied herself with her 
knitting. 


Johann’s courting was unique. It 
always began with a one-sided business 
talk between him and the Vater, in the 
course of which he contrived to bring 
his rasping tongue down on every sen- 
sitive spot. The 7?sch/er winced and 
said little. 

Months rolled by, and when again the 
interest was due, there were only a few 
kreutsers in the cupboard. 

‘*T canna pay, Johann,” said 
Vater. ‘*I must haa little more time. 

Johann’s eyes glistened, though he 
answered quietly. 

‘*Oh, I'll ne’er be hard on ye, neigh- 
bor. I’m na a hard man, though I am 
mistook now and then. We can com- 
promise. I’m thinking of settling. I 
ha told ye before. And I’ve been com- 
ing here now Sunday nights, for a-most 
six months. Nobody ha told me not to 
come either.’ 

He shot a defiant glance toward the 
wheel. ; 

‘‘T'll take the J/adl, Tischler, if ye 
say so. And we'll arrange.” 

‘*T canna speak for the girl,” 
swered the |’a¢er hoarsely. 

The lines of his face were drawn, and 
the muscles of his lips stiff. 
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‘¢ Wait, 
Neighbor 
arrange.” 

Johann leered at her. 

‘The JZadl is on my 
chuckled. ‘‘That’s right. Though I 
would na ha minded if it had been 
harder work. 77schler, V1 make it this 
way. I'll take the field—it’s a-most 
mine anyway—and I'll take the J7/ad/. 
Then I’ll make ye a present back again 
of yer tools and of yer few bit sticks.” 

His heavy eyes rested contemptuously 
on the poor furnishings. 

‘*T’ve made ye a generous offer now. 
What say ye, Zzschler ?” 

‘‘T ha naught to say,” answered the 
Vater, moving his contracted lips with 
painful effort. ‘‘The J/ad/ must do as 
she will.” 

Next moment his gray head had fallen 
forward against the bench, and his 
frame shook. Gaeta sprang across the 
floor, and stood with her arms around 
his neck, hiding him as best she could, 
with the broad full plaits of her h7r‘e/. 

‘* Vater, Vater,” she whispered. ‘‘ Let 
him not see thee so. Lift thy head and 
brave it, Vater. I canna bear to see 
thee stoop before Johann.” 

The M/utter rose; shook herself clear of 
the wheel, and stepped out into the room. 

‘‘T ha a word to say,” she began. 

She stood squarely with her hands on 
her hips, looking down on Johann, 
where he sprawled his huge bulk over 
the little stool. He stumbled to his 
feet, gave the stool a kick, and said 
gruffly: ‘‘ Aye, aye, Mutter; gabble a 
bit, if ye must. Women’s clack goes 
for naught. Though, when it’s over, I’ll 
hear what the Wad/ herself has to say.” 

‘‘But ye’ll hear me first,” said the 
Mutter. ‘* And ye’ll hear me once for 
all. Take the field. Take our bits of 
furniture that the Vater made with his 
own hands for our marriage outfit. Take 
his bench and tools, which means that 
ye take his livelihood. Last of all, turn 
us out of this house that is yours, and 
that we’ve paid a good rent for these 
twenty years. Take all, do ye hear? 
But ye’ll not take my girl. She’s heart 
of my heart, and she’s mine.” 

Her low words rang through the 
silent room. 

‘¢ Sacré/ Tl wring yer hearts to the 
last drop of blood, but ‘Il have my own,” 


Vater,” spoke Gaeta. ‘‘ Let 
Johann tell us how he will 


side,” he 


























burst from the man. The next instant 
he flamed into a loud laugh. 

‘* Tischler, it’s a fine way to treat a 
man, and a fore-handed man, when he 
would put an honor on thee. Ha the wo- 
men taken all the talk off thy tongue ?”’ 

The 7Zischler did not raise his head. 
The AZutter had said her say. There 
was a long silence. 

‘‘Women’s clack goes for naught,” 
repeated Johann. ‘‘I take my answer 
from the Vater. Haveacare. I’mna 
a hard man, but when I cast my eye on 
a thing—I get it.” 

He went to the door, and stood swing- 
ing it back and forth in his hand. 

‘I'll go,” he said. ‘‘ Ye ha one day 
more. I’ll come again to-morrow night. 
Betwixt this and that, ye’ll ha time to— 
to come to your senses, mayhap.”’ 

He slammed the door behind him, 
and they listened while his heavy step 
trod the passage. 

The 7?schler raised his head. 

‘¢’There’s no help for it,” he said. 
don’t know what we can do.” 

‘* We'll not save ourselves at the cost 
of the girl,” said the J/utter, grimly. 

‘‘Oh, Vaterli/’’? cried Gaeta. ‘‘Oh, 
Mutter, Mutter! Vd rather die than 
that man should get his grip on me.” 

All night Gaeta tossed and sobbed in 
her bed atop the stove. Long before 
it was light, she climbed down, dressed 
noiselessly, "and went to kneel at the 
shrine of the Madonna. Her heart was 
torn, her mind a chaos of unresolve. 
Her prayer was a vague cry for help. 

She twisted her rosary into her belt, 
rose and reached for the little red glass 
torenew the oil. She trimmed the 
wick, lighted it and set all in order. 
Then taking her heavy shoes in her 
hand she stole to the door and out into 
the crisp of the dawn. 

She ran up the lane and past the 
smithy which was not yet alight, skirted 
the village and came out upon the high- 
road. A few minutes more and she 
was in the buckwheat field, which was 
now only afield of stubble. Why, she 
had come she could not have told. She 
went and stood in the middle of the 
field, falling into the attitude as she had 
posed. And standing thus she watched 


ae | 


the great grim mountains receive their 
first flush of light and the sun rise across 
the Pass. 


The mists rolled away, the 
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chill of the air was softened, the sun- 
light - was coming her way. She 
stretched her face out to meet it. How 
long would it be before it reached her ? 
All her life ? ' 

Far down the highroad some one was 
coming. Someone who sang as he 
climbed. He came nearer and she 
caught the sound of a joyous whistle 
broken now and then by an attempt at 
jodling. The jodel failed again and 
again, but the whistle rose shrill and 
sweet on the high pure air. She strained 
her ear to listen, then suddenly she 
clasped her hands and uttered a low cry. 

‘“*Gaeta, Gaeta, are you there?” 
called a voice. ‘‘ Are you still there in 
the buckwheat field just as I left you ?” 

Reinhold scrambled up the goat-path 
and came toward her. 

‘‘Gaeta,” he cried, ‘‘ this is what I 
hoped. To see you again just where I 
left you. We never said good-bye, do you 
remember, Gaeta? Shall we say it now?” 

Her hands were fast held. His eyes 
were on her face. The sufrise was 
upon them both. ; 

‘* You are thin, Gaeta, and you have 
been crying. Tell me about it. Why 
should you cry? Is it because I have 
been away? Tell me about yourself. 
I am hungry to hear.” _ 

Her facelowered. A cloud had come 
between her and the sun. She had 
forgotten. She answered sadly: 

‘*Oh, it has been such a weary time.” 

He could not help looking pleased. 

‘““Tell me all about it,” he said seat- 
ing himself on a heap of stubble, and 
drawing her down beside him. 

Her answer was not what he had 
looked for. 

‘‘ Johann has his grip on us all,” she 
said. ‘‘ To-day is our last day free of 
him. To-morrow he will own this field 
and all that we have. There is but one 
way. I’ve been thinking all night, and 
this morning I prayed to the Virgin.” 

‘““There is one way?” he asked. 
‘¢ What way is that? Tell me more.” 

‘*Johann will take me for his wife. 
He has been coming all winter. I and 
the field shall be his, he says. Then 
he will loose his grip of the Vater.” 

‘* And the Vater would give thee so?” 
asked Reinhold, hotly. 

‘‘Na, na, nor the J/utter. They 
would not, and he went away angry. 
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But he comes again to-night. See, itis 
now I who must say. I can save them 
if I will.” 

She shuddered 
her hands. 

Reinhold smiled as he said caress- 
ingly: ‘‘Let us forget it for a time. 
I willtell thee of myself. Shall I, Gaeta?” 

She lifted her face with a quick smile. 

‘*Ah, if you could have seen your 
picture where it hung in the great hall. 
And the people coming to look atit. It 
was as you said, Gaeta. They liked it 
and praised it. I cannot tell you all 
they said. I was so happy and proud I 
could not think of anything else. I—I 
even forgot you, Gaeta.” 

‘¢ Ja, 1 ken.” 

‘*By and by, I do not know just how 
it began, I grew tired of seeing the 
people before it. I thought they made 
idiots of themselves. Not that I cared 
for that, but they would never speak of 


and hid her face in 


it quiteasa picture. They always spoke. 


of the girl; of her bare feet in the buck- 
wheat, her hands, her hair, her eyes. 
At first I liked it. I thought they were 
praising my work. And I suppose 


they were, but afterward it seemed to 


me as though 
they were 
speaking of 
you, of your 
very self, 
Gaeta.” 
‘“Well, and 
why should 
they not ?”’ she 
said, laughing. 
‘It angered 
me. I could 
not bear it. I 
wanted to take 
the picture a- 
way, but I was 
not allowed. 
Then I shut 
myself into my 
studio and 
tried to paint, 
but I could not. 
Something 
kept getting 
between me 
and the canvas. 
I did not know 
what the 
trouble was, 


“THEY STOOD BEFORE IT~- TOGETHER.” 
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until one day I woke. Then I knew I 
was longing for you.” 

He bent fcrward and 
thrown his arms about her. 

‘* Ah, Gaeta, I want you, and I have 
come to tell you so,” 

But she pulled away from him and 
rose to her feet. 

‘*Na, na,” she cried. ‘‘I am onlya 
simple peasant girl. It may not be. I 
should hold you back.” 

**T defy all the world to hold me back, 
if I have thee at my side, Gaeta.” 

He studied her face for a moment, 
Something was gone that had been 
familiar to him. 

‘I’m glad I painted thee last summer, 
Gaeta,” he said. ‘‘Thou wilt never be 
a child again. And I needed a child- 
face for the picture.” 

The next moment he had taken the 
fair woman face between his hands and 
kissed it. 

‘*Stand for me once more as you used 
to stand last summer,” he said. ‘‘ Here, 
in the centre of the field, looking out 
toward the sunlight. And catch your 
apron up in one hand,” 

There was a puzzled smile on her lips 
but she did as 
he bade her. 

He drew a 
purse from his 
breast pocket 
and holding it 
up, let fall a 
shower of coi.is 
into her lap. 

“It is the 
price of the pic- 
ture, Gaeta. It 
is yours by 
right.” Then 
with a joyous 
ring in his 
tones: 

‘*See, it is 
enough to set 
the Vater free, 
and more, To- 
night when 
Johann comes, 
tell him—No, 
/ will tell him. 
It is I who will 
take the field 
and the Madi, 
eh Gaeta?” 


would have 
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A CYCLE 
NTO my thoughts half dreaming 
| A picture will oft-times steal, 
Of a good, straight, level highway — 
And a girl on a whirling wheel. 


Between the flowering hedgerows 
We are gliding and gliding along, 
And our wheels are keeping together 
While my heart is singing a song. 


MEMORY. 


And the song is ringing and ringing 
To the wheels’ reverberant sound: 
‘*’Tis love that turns the world, dear 
And makes the wheels go ’round.” 
The hedgerows now are brown and bare, 
My love is far away, 
And I have not thought of singing 
For many and many a day. 


PoLLy KING, 


THE WHEEL OF TIME. 


By Plorence Guertin. 


ROMANCE must 
be narrated just 
as it occurs, and 
in the begin- 

ning of the one between 

Dwight Matterson and 

Katharine Clark, cor- 

respondence figured 

largely. Some four 

years previous to the 

opening of this story 

he had invited her to 

be the dictator of his 

fortunes, and she had 

declined. She had no 

aversion to matrimony, nor ambitions to 

live the life of a girl bachelor. She was 

neither ‘‘new ” nor ‘‘ advanced.” Some 

day when that mysterious personage the 

‘‘right man” appeared she hoped to 

cast her lot with his. Meantime the 

wrong ones insisted upon _present- 

ing themselves, Dwight Matterson 

among them. He had gone away 

shortly after her refusal, not because of 

it, but for business reasons, and she had 

not seen him since. They had cor- 

responded in a desultory fashion, but 

with no reference made to the scene 

that had preceded his departure, His 

return was heralded by a letter contain- 
ing the following paragraph: 

‘‘ All things are subject to change and I can 
claim no exception. You may call mea rolling 
stone and I shall not even resent it. Iam quite 
indifferent to moss-gathering, and fortunately 
have not felt the need of it. Ihad thought to 
become a permanent son of the West, but the 


associations of the East still fascinate me. They 
have been too strong toresist. I can only return 
torenew them, or perhaps to become disillusioned. 
Of course I can hardly expect to take up the 
thread of my acquaintance asif it had never been 
broken, and I try to fortify myself against sur- 
prises, The wheel of Time is relentless, and 
occasionally its signs are thrust impertinently 
upon us. Perhaps I would better warn you: my 
crowning glory has been demanded. On the 
back of my head I find a circle whose circum- 
ference daily widens. I have watched its 
progress with interest and a fear lest it reach my 
eyebrows, but the danger does not seem 
imminent. Perhaps you can enlighten me as to 
what its progress betokens.” 


To which Katharine Clark sent the 
following reply: 


‘¢Your remarks found a sympathetic listener. 
That youth is a transitory state has been forced 
upon me of late by certain small but I am told 
infallible signs—a fondness for dinners as a form 
of entertainment for instance, and a willingness 
to sit out frequent dances. I find also thata 
younger sister crushes juvenile tendencies by 
classifying one witha by-gone generation. So 
Ihave long since become resigned, consoling 
myself with the remark of some astute person 
who in answer to an assertion that a woman 
was not worth looking at after she was twenty- 
five, replied, ‘No, nor worth listening to until 
she is thirty.” I can strive to delight the ear it I 
do not please the eye! Yet lately lam afraid 
that I have not gratified either sense. I have 
been indulging in a most undignified pastime, 
and entering it with all the exuberance of sixteen. 
Your remark about the wheel of Time was very 
apropos. The wheel of Timeis no longer a 
figure of speech, but has materialized here in a 
fashionable craze. Men and women are mount- 
ing and riding against time upon it. All classes 
are afflicted and I have caught the general in- 
fection. A bicycle club has been organized and 
thither I go and try to solve the problem of perfect 
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equilibrium, but so far have found that the law 
of gravitation is too strong forme. I have had 
two lessons and am in need of several more. 
The art of riding did not ‘come to me,’ as I 
frequently hear of its doing, though I have not 
as yet witnessed it, and nothing but will power 
and the efforts of a muscular instructor kept me 
on. The only thing that encourages me to think 
that I will ever ride is the number of stupid 
people who have learned. So I mean to struggle 
on. You may scoff at the wheel of Time now, 
but you won’t when you reach C ; and 
instead of the horse-back rides in which we used 
to indulge we may take occasional spins over the 
asphalt. I am sure that your return will be 
welcomed with cordiality by your many friends; 
and any loneliness that you might feel is certain 
to be dispelled by the very delightful companion- 
ship that you will find in your brother’s house. 
His wife’s young cousin, Blanche Warden, as 
you doubtless know, is spending some time with 
them and I am toldis most attractive.” 





She was careful not to be too enthusi- 
astic over his return, though feeling a 
certain pleasure in it. She was not 
sure of the attitude of his mind toward 
her, while knowing that her own feel- 
ings had not changed. Perhaps her 


manner conveyed as much upon the’ 


occasion of his first call after his return, 
and prompted the note that she received 
the next day: 


‘Will you pardon me,” he wrote, ‘if I write 
and speak to you very frankly upon a subject of 
which you prefer, perhaps, to hear nothing? Yet 
it is todisabuse your mind that I now write. Was 
I mistaken in thinking that you did not feel quite 
at ease last night, asif you were not sure of the re- 
lations in which we stood? You have been most 
kind in ignoring a scene that took place some 
years ago, andI have tried to forget it. I be- 
lieve that I have conquered the weakness—if you 
choose to call it such—that I displayed upon that 
occasion. Iam not an advocate of the theory 
cherished, I believe, by some men of ‘constant 
dripping wearing away the stone,’ and I would 
not the second time ask a woman to marry me. 
Will you believe me when I say that all that I 
now ask and expect from you is friendship, and 
that I hope it will be granted in the same frank 
manner in which it is solicited? If you were 
eighteen and Itwenty it might be absurd to think 
of Platonic friendship; but we have both had 
some experience of life and have learned to 
appreciate the value of things. The friendship 
of a woman like yourself is of inestimable benefit 
toaman. It stimulates and rests him, besides 
affording opportunity for intellectual companion- 
ship not always possible with a man. The 
majority of women are better read than men, 
perhaps because they have more time. Ihave 
read with pleasure the book that you loaned me 
and havea proposition to make. May I not keep the 
volume asa pledge of the friendship that I offer you 

-keep it as long as I honestly feel that I have a 
right to it? Ifat any time in the future] find that 
I have forfeited that right, that my regard has 
overstepped the bounds of friendship and gone 
beyond my own control—I promise to return 
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the book to you asa tacit acknowledgment of 
it. In that case I assure you I will not put you 
through the unpleasantness of another scene, 
but will silently and I trust manfully remove 
myself. I am not anticipating, however, any 
such termination to what I feel will prove a very 
delightful arrangement. Perhaps it is no more 
than fair, however, to tell you that I have never 
succeeded in even fancying myself in love with 
another woman. Matrimony is so obviously the 
proper state for a man to live in, he feels that he 
ought to give himself everychance. In my case 
it has been in vain. Nor do I fear, as you 
laughingly suggested, that the constant propin- 
quity of even so charming a girl as Blanche 
Warden will be dangerous to my peace of mind. 
I own that it is a novelty and a bit disconcerting 
at first to have a pretty girl confront you at the 
breakfast table (and, by the way, she 7s pretty in 
the morning). But sheis very young and already 
has a host of youthful admirers, while I, as you 
know, feel old, in spite of having fulfilled your 
prediction and mounted the ‘ wheel of Time.’ ” 


The first part of this letter surprised 
Katharine Clark, yet she found it in 
keeping with Matterson’s originality, 
which had always amused her. The 
latter part gave her food for thought. 
She finally concluded that the best 
thing that could happen was for Dwight 
Matterson to fall in love with his youth- 
ful vzs-a-vis, and to marry her. Then 
she fell to wondering how long Blanche 
Warden was to remain. And she sent 
him this reply: 

‘“‘Your proposition certainly bears the merit of 
novelty. Were you serious or simply facetious ? 
In either case it is interesting and deserves 
being givenatrial. As I understand the arrange- 
ment, you are asking for pure, unadulterated 
friendship, made possible by our wide experfence 
and the years of discretion to which we have 
attained. I accept upon one condition. Does it 
not take two to form a compact? Is it fair for 


you to be bound and for me to beleftfree? My 
sense of justice forbids. I, too, must fulfilla 
condition to make this bond complete. The 


pledge that is binding for you must also be 
valid with me. So listen while I, too, vow: I 
have a book you once sent me called ‘Idle 
Thoughts.’ It is a great favorite with me. 
But if at any time in the future I find myself 
either by thought or word violating this purely 
Platonic bond, I promise voluntarily and gladly 
to send you this little book marked at my 
avorite passages. And I call upon all the 
powers that be to witness this vow and to visit 
their mighty wrath upon me if ever I break it.’’ 


Though no verbal reference was made 
to it this agreement was entered into 
with much zest by both parties, anda 
most delightful companionship followed. 
For some months the intelligent, sym- 
pathetic friendship, not pronounced 
enough to cause comment, yet frequent 
enough to be interesting, of a congenial 
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man and woman was enjoyed. The 
same books were read, the same plays 
discussed, the same interests held in 
common; and the bicycle club afforded 
abundant opportunities for meeting. 
Their opinions did not always agree, 
but their differences were rather of 
an exhilarating than an antagoniz- 
ing nature. Matterson was conscious, 
when with Katharine Clark, of a com- 
fortable feeling of being understood, 
and of having the best that was in him 
brought out. It made no difference 
whether he felt brilliant and inclined to 
shine, or was quiet and non-committal, 
she was sure to adapt herself to the 
mood and to treat it tactfully. And 
there was nothing in which he was in- 
terested that he could not talk of to her, 
from the price of the stock market to 
art of Aubrey Beardsley; from the 
probable outcome of the presidential 
election to the journal of Amiel. She 
formed her own opinions, and her com- 
ments, given in cool, crisp little 
speeches, as she perhaps tried to con- 
vince him of a particular truth, often 
echoed in his ears. 

This relationship continued until 
spring, when a slight, almost indefinable 
change took place. It was some time 
before Matterson would acknowledge 
it. He thought that her manner became 
a degree less frank and missed the 
bright, half-mocking little criticisms of 
people and things that she had treated 
him to, and that indicated such a de- 
lightful confidence in him upon her part. 
Opportunities for seeing her alone 
seemed to become infrequent, and when 
he called, of her many friends he more 
often met Stanton Philipps, a young 
writer of verse. Philipps’ first book of 
poems had appeared, and Minter, the ora- 
cle of critics, had said that he had nothing 
to unlearn and gave promise of becoming 
the leading lyrical poet of his time. 
And, though he was a rhyme maker, 
even Matterson owned that he was a 
‘** very decent fellow.” 

Being denied as much of Katharine 
Clark’s society as he would have liked, 
Matterson found himself turning more 
and more to Blanche Warden, who 
offered companionship of a different 
kind. He had accepted it at first 


because he had had to make no effort 
to obtain it, and afterward because it 
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proved in a way entertaining. Rumor 
had been busy connecting Matterson’s 
name with the young visitor’s in his 
brother’s house, more so than Matter- 
son imagined. To fall in love with her 
was so manifestly the thing that he 
ought to do, it was declared that he 
would never have the temerity to refrain. 
She was young and crude in her ideas, 
and when Matterson at first compared 
her to Katharine Clark he felt that it was 
like putting a bright clear water color 
beside a gay bill-poster. But she had 
the inevitable charm of youth in an 
attractive setting, and her enthusiasm 
and extravagant appreciation of things 
amused him. Whether it was tickets 
for the theatre, or a box of bonbons, or 
flowers that he brought home, she was 
sure to go into raptures and to thank 
him with superlatives until he refused 
to listen. And it was very easy to make 
up a party of four to go on all sorts of 
delightful expeditions, with his brother’s 
wife as a chaperone, whose duties were 
not too arduous to fulfill. 

‘* You ought to hear Blanche Warden 
quote ‘ Dwight,’” Katharine’s young 
sister said one morning. ‘‘ She talks 
about him all the time.” 

‘* Does she?” Katharine asked with po- 
lite indifference as she dipped her hands 
into her finger-bowl and removed traces 
of a particularly unmanageable orange. 
They were alone at the breakfast table. 

‘*T think she fancies I’ll come and tell 
you.” 

‘* What interest can it have for me?” 
Katharine asked calmly as she plied her 
napkin with care. 

Madge looked at her sister admiringly. 

“‘T’d like to see you disconcerted 
once, Katharine. I’d give anything to 
be as cool-headed as you are. What’s 
the use of pretending that you don’t 
know people are saying thatit’s ‘ nip and 
tuck’ between you and_ Blanche 
Warden ?” 

‘“‘T hope that she doesn’t use your 
vocabulary,” and witha laugh she turned 
the conversation. 

After that her manner became a shade 
more cordial to Philipps, whom she 
really greatly admired and a trifle less 
friendly to Matterson. Matterson felt 
that he scored one advantage and only 
one, over Philipps—the rising young 
author scorned to mount any steed but 
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the winged one of Pegasus, and 
Matterson began to look upon his wheel 
as his greatest friend and ally. 

The weather was now soft and fine, 
and the club was being neglected for 
rides in the open air. It was then that 
Matterson most enjoyed the company 
of Katharine Clark, with the blue dome 
of heaven fora roof, and with no one 
to interrupt if they were serious, or to 
laugh if they chose to be flippant. But 
she began to make excuses from riding, 
at least alone with him, while the atten- 
tions of Blanche Warden waxed kindlier. 
But unfortunately Blanche did not ride a 
wheel, and strangely enough Matter- 
son never suggested her learning. 

He invited a party to ride out in the 
country for dinner, one afternoon, when 
they were sure of a moon on the return. 
When the riders assembled and started 
the moon was already hanging in the 
heavens, like a bit of cloud loosened and 


cast in the delicate mould of a crescent. . 


As the city faded in the distance the air 
grew sweeter and purer. From the 
fields that flanked the roadside came 
the odor of freshly turned earth. With 


mathematical precision the plow had 


torn straight furrows, till the fields 
spread out like huge gridirons. Now 
and then the road ran through woodland 
where the trees in friendly rivalry were 
trying to out-do each other in producing 
the most vivid greens. Matterson felt 
glad that the day was so perfect, and 
that Katharine was one of the party. 
Though he was not at her side going 
out, he managed to ride where he could 
see her. To some people she might 
appear more attractive in the full 
regalia of evening dress; but cycling 
was the time when he admired her most. 
Her cheeks glowed and her eyes shone 
with pure enjoyment of the sport, and 
she looked like a girl of eighteen. 

On the start home he was careful to 
have the rest of the party mount first, 
and to bring up the rear with Katharine. 
They could go slow or fast then, just 
as their fancy dictated. 

‘* Before I forget it,” Katharine said, 
as they swung out from the driveway 
into the road, ‘‘I am going to give a 
little dinner on the twentieth. You 
won’t expect a formal invitation? Will 
you come?” 

‘* Certainly, I’d be delighted,” Matter- 
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son returned promptly. ‘‘O, 
see—what day did you say? 
twentieth? Isn’t that too bad? 
do it.” 

‘*It zs unfortunate because I cannot 
change the date. And you’re such a 
good dinner man!” 

‘*Thanks, that might be taken both 
ways. I can’t change my date either. 
You see it’s Blanche Warden’s birthday.” 

‘*O,” Katharine said expressively, 
then added immediately, ‘‘ What a pity 
birthdays won’t allow one to celebrate 
any date instead of insisting upon re- 
turning on the same one every year.” 

‘* My sister-in-law is giving Blanche 
a dinner,” he broke off abruptly. 

‘* And of course you must be there?” 
she asked, carelessly. 

‘Well, yes, I rather think that I 
ought,” he laughed a little awkwardly. 
‘* You see,”’ he went on slowly, ‘‘ besides 
being a birthday dinner it’s also a special 
occasion.” 

Katharine looked over the fields 
stretching out into the moonlight. 

‘* You mean that it is an announce- 
ment dinner?” she asked. 

‘“Now how did you know that?” 
Matterson inquired, looking at her 
curiously. ‘‘Are you a mind reader? 
You certainly never heard it. We've 
kept it the profoundest secret.” 

‘*Tt didn’t take much penetration to 
guess it,” she answered. 

‘*T don’t see how,” he returned. 
‘¢ Blanche’s fiancé arrived only a few 
days ago—” 

‘¢ Blanche’s fiancé ?”” she echoed. 

‘* Why yes, since you’ve guessed it I 
don’t see any harm in telling you about 
it. The little wretch has stolen a march 
upon us. It seems that when she was 
abroad last summer there was a young 
Englishman—a right honorable some- 
body—who was very devoted to her. 
Blanche reciprocated, but thought she 
was too young to become engaged. I 
have teased her about the foreign letters 
she has received all winter but never 
gained much satisfaction about the 
writer. No one dreamed that the 
affair had gone as far as it had, and con- 
sidered the Englishman one of half a 
dozen men with whom she corresponded. 
I used to tell her that she consumed 
more ice cream and postage stamps 
than any girl I had ever met. Very 


















suddenly the English chap came flying 
over here.” 

‘* Perhaps he feared a rival,” Katha- 
rine said, demurely. 

‘‘He might have feared several,” 
Matterson returned, lightly. ‘‘Anyway, 
he has out-distanced all comers now 
and wishes to gain further security by 
a speedy marriage. The engagement 
is to be formally announced at this 
dinner. Blanche is to return home 
directly afterward and to be married in 
a few weeks. What is the matter with 
your pedal? Your frock has caught in 
it. Look out for that stone,” but before 
he finished her wheel had overturned 
and she narrowly saved herself from 
a bad tumble. 

‘*Well done,” he said, jumping off 
his wheel and placing it at the roadside. 
‘*You saved yourself but sacrificed that 
fine gown.” 

‘‘ It’s only the inner silk ruffle that is 
torn. Have you a knife? I'll cut it 
off,” gazing down at a dark end that 
was trailing at her feet. ‘‘I wore this 
frock instead of my bicycle one in 
honor of the dinner. I thought that 
I ought to be alittle smarter than usual.” 

He stooped, pen-knife in hand, and 
picking the ruffle off the ground began 
to saw at it. 

‘Give me the knife,’ 
can do it twice as fast.” 

‘*T wasn’t trying to show my speed,” 
he assented. ‘““] didn't. thmk the 
occasion demandedit. No, don’t move. 
I was trying to think what you looked 
like as you stood there with one hand on 
your wheel. A modern goddess of the 
chase—” 

** And you look very absurd there on 
one knee.” 

‘““Do you want me to go down on 
both?” he asked looking up at her, but 
she did not answer. 

‘‘T’m afraid that I’ve strained my 
wrist,” she said, drawing off her glove. 

One cut of the knife severed the ruffle 
and Matterson sprang to his feet. 

‘‘Let me see. Perhaps it’s another 
case for the surgeon,” he said. 

He took her wrist between the thumb 
and fore finger of one hand and with 
the other gently moved it backward 
and forward. 

‘*Q, dont,” she said, ‘‘that hurts it.” 
He ceased and stood quietly, as if feel- 


, 
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she said. 
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ing her pulse, while he gazed at the far- 
off moon, 

‘* Well, what does the physician pre- 
scribe?” she inquired. 

** Massage is the modern panacea,” 
he answered gravely, but with a twinkle 
in his eye. 

‘*T’ll have it done—to-morrow !” she 
replied. ‘‘If you will return my wrist 
I think that it is now able to perform its 
duty home.” 

‘*What have I heard of possession ?” 
he murmured. 

‘*It’s a very strong point—in the law,” 
she answered. ‘‘But this isn’t a case 
for the courts. Besides,’ as he did not 
surrender, ‘‘who wants to keep anything 
not voluntarily given ?”’ 

He dropped her hand quickly. 

‘*You know very well that I don’t,” 
he said, and glanced at her keenly. 
Then she was certain from the look in 
his eyes that Blanche Warden had never 
touched him deeply, but that his heart 
was given to her and had been all these 
years. She began to laugh very softly, 
her mirth gradually increasing until she 
dropped her head upon the handle bars 
of her wheel and relinquished herself 
to it. 

“What are you laughing at?” he 
asked curiously. ‘‘For some time you 
have looked as pleased as if you had 
heard that an uncle in India had died 
and left you a million, or someone had 
told you something that you wanted 
very much to hear, or—Philipps had 
dedicated his new book to you.” 

‘All within the bounds of possibility,” 
she said, lifting her head and control- 
ling herself. ‘‘I have an uncle who 
possesses a million, though I may never 
benefit by it; someone has told me 
something to-day that I am very glad 
to hear, and Mr. Philipps may dedicate 
his next book to me.” Then she looked 
down the road. ‘‘ The others will think 
we are lost. No, you needn’t help 
me. I will take an unfair advantage 
and start while you get your wheel, and 
see how long I can keep you from over- 
taking me.” And she gave her machine 
a little push and jumped lightly into the 
saddle. 

For some days after this Matterson 
did not see her. But he did a great 
deal of thinking. The announcement 
dinner was given and Blanche Warden 
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took her departure. Young Mrs. Mat- 
terson attributed her brother-in-law’s 
quiet mood to her cousin’s going-away, 
and said, ‘*What a pity it is that girls 
will flirt so.” 

One night after dinner Matterson 
went up to his room with a freshly 
lighted cigar, and sat down by an open 
window. He thought for a long time, 
then arose and went to his desk. He 
fumbled through some letters kept ina 
small compartment, and returned with 
the one that he wished. It was the last 
one Katharine Clark had written him 
before his return to C He read it 
varefully through, then fell to thinking 
again. 

‘*She treated it as a joke, but I meant 
it all right when I wrote. I never 
imagined that I—” he smiled and blew 
out some smoke. ‘‘I feel that I ought 
to. stick to it, yet, supposing she does 
not remember? Well, I said I would, 
and I’ll do it.” 

He wrapped the book in paper and 
put an elastic around it. Then he drew 
on a light coat over his evening suit and 
took up his hat and gloves. The book 
lay upon the table and he stood looking 
down upon it. 

‘*It’s.no more than fair,” he decided, 
and pushed it into his pocket. 

There was some one calling upon 
Miss Clark, and Matterson felt relieved. 
He thought that fate had decreed that 
he was not to see Katharine alone, and 
made up his mind to leave first, and to 
take the package with him. But Kath- 
arine was very entertaining and engaged 
both men in a subject in which they 
were mutually interested, and before 
either one realized it a tall Dutch clock 
in the hall chimed out a rather late 
hour. The man who had come first 
arose and apologetically made his adieus. 
As the front door closed Matterson stood 
up and prepared to depart. 

‘‘When are we to look for the dedi- 
cation of that new book?” he asked. 

‘Whose ?” she inquired wonderingly. 
‘‘O, yes, I remember. Never,” she 
answered, turning and reaching up to 
straighten a picture, on top of the piano. 
‘‘Mr. Philipps went abroad last week.” 

Matterson was obliged to look at the 
back of her head and was glad that she 
could not see the expression of satisfac- 
tion he felt sure that his face must 
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portray. He bade her good night and 
went out into the hall. He deliberated 
for a moment, pulled the package from 
his coat and returned to the drawing 
room as if he had forgotten something. 

‘* By the way,” he said, endeavoring 
to speak indifferently, ‘‘I brought a 
book that I thought you ought to see. 
It has made me do some thinking and 
may possibly interest you. Good night, 
for the second time,” and he turned 
away to the door. 

‘‘Wait a minute,” she said hurriedly, 
looking down at the book in her hand. 
‘‘T want—would you mind posting a 
letter for me? I will get it in one mo- 
ment.” He assented and she went up 
stairs. When she reached her room 
she tore the book from its wrappings 
and finding the one she expected gave 
a quick happy sob and pressed the vol- 
ume to her heart. She laid it fondly 
down and went over to a table where 
a parcel was wrapped for delivery. 
It had lain there since the night of the 
moonlight ride. She caught up a letter 
with it and returned again to the draw- 
ing-room. 

‘Here is the letter, and here is— 
something to read when you get home.” 

He took the book from her hand but 
kept his eyes on her face. Something 
unusual he saw there told him it was a 
critical moment. Scarcely realizing 
what he was doing he commenced to 
take off the paper. 

**T said ‘when you reached home,’ 
Katharine pleaded, putting out her hand 
to detain him. 

But it was too late. The little volume 
and its message lay uncovered in his 
hand. 

‘*Did you make a mistake?” he asked 
slowly, gazing down at it half-dazed. 

‘‘T hope not,” she returned smiling, 
her cheeks becoming flushed. 

‘But do you know what it means?” 
he said. She nodded assent. Still he 
did not seem to comprehend and he 
stood gazing stupidly from her to the 
book. Then as he grew more embar- 
rassed she began to gather strength. 

‘* Well,” she said, saucily, ‘‘ Don’t you 
ever intend to understand? You said 
once that you would never twice ask a 
woman to marry you. Do you intend 
that she shall ask you?” 

At last his intelligence returned. He 
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took a few steps to her and the answer 
that he gave her convinced her that he 
would not. 

One half hour later he was still there. 
‘**T think that I’d feel more sure of you 
if only you had brought your book down 
without looking into mine. It certainly 


“IT’S NO MORE THAN-FAIR.”’ 


would have been more heroic, 
wouldn’t it?” he asked. 
‘*Perhaps so, but no woman would 
do it. Just imagine how she would feel 
if she found a different book in place of 
the one she expected! I was certain, 
though, even before I opened it. It 
was only a pleasure to verify it. I have 


now, 
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known ever since that night we rode 
home and lost the rest of the party. 
That was why I looked so pleased.” 

‘*T can hardly believe that it’s true,” 
he said as the clock in the hall rang out 
a second warning and Katharine told 
him that he must go. ‘‘ We'll stop that 
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clock to-morrow. I can’t allow any- 
thing to show me so pointedly the door. 
And yet,” he added as hand in hand 
they passed out into the big square hall 
and stood in front of the dial, ‘‘I owe 
a great deal to the wheel of Time.” 

‘*Yes, but which one do you mean?” 
she asked. 
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SANTA BARBARA. 


By Hanley C. Booth. 


A TYPICAL South- 
; ern California 
_— day. Overhead 

the blue sky 
~ .— fringed with fleecy 
_——.. clouds; oceanward, 
a choppy sea and 
2#% dull red line of 
; kelp, with the 
~ hazy outlines of 
theChannel Islands 
for a background; 
shoreward, the 
—e sleepy city of 
Santa Barbara, patroness of the mariner. 
On the slope of the foothills rise the 
Moorish outlines of the ancient Fran- 
ciscan mission, and as we listen, the 
old friars chime the centenarian bells that 
hang from buckskin thongs in the 
adobe towers. The oak-crested mesa, 
gilded by the setting sun, throws a 
shadow athwart the bay. 

The white yacht Presto swings idly 
at anchor, rocking in the long swells, 
which only half broken by the kelp belt a 
mile away, come rolling intoward shore. 
The four of us lounging on the Presto 
gaze abstractedly at the blue barrier of 
the Santa Inez range till flash of scales and 
a splash near-by reminds us that the yel- 
lowtail season has opened. We think 
that it would be great sport to take a 
run over to the islands which lie, half 
hidden in the mists thirty miles away. 
Some one suggests it. Then the Kid 
speaks up: ‘‘ Say, that would be great 
sport!” 

The Kid, as we call him, is an 
eighteen-year-old tenderfoot, whose 
doting parents have sent him to Cali- 
fornia to taste a little Western life. 
He is a combination of interrogations 
and exclamations; a youth who calmly 
appropriates the experiences of others, 
and relates them as his own; but, withal, 
a jolly, good-hearted lad, keen for all 
forms of sport. George, Jim and I look 
at each other. Shall we take the Kid 
along? We steal a glance at his happy 
countenance and the mental telegraphy 
results in nods of assent. 





‘* We start at seven o’clock to-night,” 
says George, the skipper of the twenty- 
four-foot fin-keel yacht Presto, the pride 
of the harbor. The Kid is given explicit 
directions as to what to take and what 
to leave, and we betake ourselves up- 
town to don overalls, flannel shirts and 
sou’-westers, and to pack our rods, tackle 
and camping blankets. 

We secure Jaro, an Indian boatman, 
to help us on the trip. He is as black 
as a negro, but a lineal descendant of the 
coast tribes who left their skeletons and 
household utensils scattered over the 
islands. 

A breeze rises and we leave the harbor 
at a lively clip, steering for Santa Cruz 
Island. For a twenty-four-foot yacht 
the Presto carries an enormous amount 
of sail, but her bowl-shaped hull is held 
steady by five hundred pounds of lead 
at the bottom of the five-foot fin. On 
we go, the Presto fairly bounding as 
each puff of wind strikes her. We can 
soon discern the breakers on Santa 
Rosa Island, and further west, the rocky 
cliffs of San Miguel Island, where the 
bold Spanish navigator, Cabrillo, lies in 
an unmarked grave. ' We finally 
drop anchor in a sheltered cove off 
Cueva Valdez. 

For grandeur and picturesqueness of 
scenery, the Santa Barbara Channel 
Islands have no equals on the Pacific 
coast. The waves for centuries have 
been wearing out caves and fashioning 
arches in their perpendicular cliffs. 

With Jaro at the oars we leave the 
Presto and explore one of the many 
caves before beginning our deep sea 
fishing. As we near the mouth of the 
water-paved cave, an uninviting pros- 
pect is before us. The precipitous 
cliffs are crowned with Gothic pinnacles 
and honeycombed with Moorish arches, 
uptilted strata forming Arabesque pat- 
terns on their mottled faces. These 
eerie caverns, tenanted only by slimy 
shapes and snarling sea lions, are as 
gloomy as those ‘‘ caverns measureless 
to man,” through which ran Alph, 
thesacred river. The one we enter is 
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a fairexample. Fantasticcarvings, rock 
griffins and granite gargoyles protrude 
from the sides; stalactites hang from 
the arched roof. In the pellucid depths 
monster fishes play, their staring eyes 
and distorted mouths looking very 
grotesque. When some old sea lion, 
away back in the darkness, slides off 
his slimy couch with a grunt and 
splashes into the water, our imaginations 
run wild. We goonand on until the 
dome narrows down to a passage way 
into which our boat has barely room to 
penetrate, and then back we row, pre- 
ceded by a flock of noisy gulls. 

A couple of hundred yards from 
shore Taro ties the boat to the broad 
leaves of a bunch of kelp and our fish- 
ing begins. 

Sneer not, fly-fisher. Your split- 
bamboo would bend as readily and your 
reel whiz as gayly to a bass or yellowtail 
as it did with the gamiest trout you ever 
fought up riffle and into pool. 

Fish are breaking all aroundus. A 
hook is baited with a smelt and a cast 
made. Snap! A sea-bass takes it, and 
the reel screams as the old fellow 
runs out fifty yards of line. With 
savage rush he tries to go under the 
boat, but the line is up in a jiffy. An- 
other rush and the bass throws his 
twenty inches of silvery length clear of 
the water. His vicious plunge toward 
the boat is met by the gaff, and he is 
tossed into the box. 

Meanwhile the boatman, with a hand 
line, is fighting another bass, and after 
a few spurts by the fish away down in 
the depths, Jaro rashly hitches the line 
around the oar lock. Away it goes 
and off speeds the bass with an hundred 
foot pennon of sea-grass line trailing 
from his bloody jaws. 

The sport continues until a dozen 
bass are in the box, each one having 
given the taker a hard fight. The school 
has passed, and we examine our tackle. 
George’s rod is splintered and the Kid’s 
reel out of fix. ‘‘ Fine sport!” ventures 
the Kid to Jaro. ‘‘Pooh!” says the 
boatman pointing scornfully at the bass, 
‘Esta piscado es nada” (This fish is 


nothing). ‘‘ Wait till Senor Yellowtail 
take hook. He fight, fight—no give 
up.” 


‘¢ Senor Yellowtail’’ makes his debut 
unexpectedly. 


The Kid is in the stern 
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of the skiff, trying to fix his reel, the 
butt of his rod between his knees. He 
is delicately balanced, and does not 
notice that his baited hook is in the 
water. But the leader of a school of 
yellowtail does. The bait is taken in 
short order. A gentle tug and ‘‘Senor 
Yellowtail” is hooked; a great surge 
and the Kid is overboard. ‘‘ Very 
graceful,” we shout as his head emerges. 
He clambers over the side, uttering 
strange words, while his rod, the dar- 
ling of his heart, is traveling seaward 


in tow of a frightened yellowtail. We 
give chase and finally catch it. The 
Kid grabs it eagerly. ‘‘ Be careful,” 


we say, but the yellowtail, now rested, 
is rushing seaward again, when the Kid 
essays to bring him up with a short 
turn. The onward rush is checked for 
a second, then forty yards of line dis- 
appear behind a thoroughly scared fish. 

Jaro rows further down the coast and 
we wait for more yellowtail, beguiling 
the time by chaffing the Kid on his in- 
voluntary bath. 

Soon a school of flying fish come by, 
terror stricken. Pausing for nothing, 
they skim along, alternately in air and 
under water. 

‘Get fright—plenty yellowtail—come 
pretty soon,” remarks Jaro. 

Our baits are taken almost simulta- 
neously, and then the fun begins. Jim 
has a mean one, which runs off seventy 
yards of line in one spurt and then 
makes a feint at diving, but flashes off 
to the right. He comes in a little, and, 
with a taut line and bending rod, Jim 
works him around. He brings him up, 
but another rush comes—a vicious, in- 
stantaneous rush—which would have 
proved fatal to line and rod had not 
Jim given it the very best of handling. 

‘*This beats tarpon fishing,” whispers 
the Kid, who has made a lucky stroke 
with the gaff and pulled in a fourteen- 
pounder without the expected loss of 
boy and rod. 

Jim hears him not. Standing in the 
bow, his eyes fixed on the swirl of water 
and his arm rigid, Jim slowly tires the 
patriarch of the finny tribe. ‘‘Get the 
gaff,” some one says. Perhaps the fish 
hears it; perhaps he wants to make 
another break for liberty; but as Jim 
gains a yard of line, another terrific 
rush comes. This is a critical moment 
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The slightest error of judgment will 
lose all. Jim eases the old fellow up, 
and finally, twenty-four minutes after 
the strike, Jaro deftly gaffs and lifts a 
thirty-two pounder out of the water. 

My smelt is taken again, and while 
trying to gain line on a vicious yellow- 
tail, my rod is splintered beyond repair; 
but I manage to work the fish near the 
boat, where it is promptly gaffed. I 
then take a ten-ounce steel rod, look 
well to the tackle and cast. The shining 
form of a yellowtail cleaves the water 
as the smelt is gulped down. 

Then comes a battle royal. The fish 
surges and the rod bends alarmingly. 
A run inward, a clever dodge of the 
gaff, and the yellowtail transfers the 
seat of war to the other side of the 
boat. Feints, first to right and then to 
left, and deep dives ensue so rapidly 
that I am puzzled to know where the 
fish really is. 

Ten, fifteen, twenty feet of line is 
gained, when the fish spurts savagely 
and the reel shrieks as the fish goes sea- 
ward with nearly all the line, while Jaro 
pulls the boat afterhim. But steel rod, 
honest tackle and hardened muscles are 


too much for the fish, and he is finally 


hoisted on board 
marine bull-dog. 

We kill eleven before the school 
passes, and then start for shore and a 
dinner of baked fish, roast mussels and 
clam chowder. 

No finer sport with rod and reel was 
ever had, and one need never tire of 
taking yellowtail. The size of the fish 
and its peerless fighting qualities, make 
skill in its handling imperative, and win 
for it the respect of the cleverest tac- 
ticians among fishermen. 

Our experience has been that a ten- 
ounce steel rod, three hundred yards of 
hard flax line, and a 6-o hook with a 


a thirty-six pound 
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lively smelt wired to it spinnez fashion, 
form the best combination possible for 
sea bass or yellowtail. There is hardly 
any limit to the size of these fish, some 
weighing as muchas seventy-five pounds, 

Good luck in fishing prolongs our 
visit to Santa Cruz to three days, dur- 
ing which time we have several huge 
clam bakes and interview the Chinese 
abalone gatherers, who eke out a miser- 
able existence by gathering these shell- 
fish from the rocks. 

We also run across a herd of seals, 
and corraling a number in a crevice in 
the cliff, secure some photos of the 
squirming mass of amphibia. 

Finally after more yellowtail fishing, 
during which the Kid breaks both his 
rods, we start homeward. 

George proposes trolling for barra- 
cuda, the pike of Pacific waters. Long, 
rakish built and voracious, they follow 
astern, snapping up the bits of food we 
fling to them. 

Hand lines are made ready, and 
large hooks, on the shanks of which are 
cast small leaden fishes, are attached. 
We toss the lines overboard, and as the 
hooks trail through the water, looking 
like small fishes rapidly swimming, one 
is grabbed by a barracuda. It is quite 
natural to suppose that the onward 
motion of the boat will wear out the 
fish, but it dashes along, trying to shake 
the hook from its jaws, and leaping out 
of the water in its paroxysms. We play 
the fish awhile and then haul in. 

The trolling is kept up until eighteen 
barracuda, ranging from twenty to 
thirty-four inchesin length are captured, 
and then we roll the hand lines up. 

A few hours later we drop anchor 
alongside the Santa Barbara wharf, all 
of us sunburned and redolent of fish 
and tobacco, but hearty, healthy and 
contented. 
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NATIVE’S 


LENZ’S WORLD 
ALLAKABAD 


FTER a day’s sight-seeing I left 
the cozy little European Hotel 
at Benares at 6:30 o'clock, 
October 18th. It had rained 

all the previous.night, and the roads 
were heavy. When near Gopeegunge 
another downpour compelled me to 
seek shelter. When it abated some- 
what I continued on through Gopee- 
gunge, but was glad to run into the 
Government bungalow at Barodee at 
three o’clock in the afternoon. The 
next morning I was off at daylight and 
quickly wheeling along the now dry, 
hard road, through Sydabad to the 
banks of the Ganges River. On the 
opposite bank stood the suburb of Alla- 
habad, and further down, at the junction 
of the Ganges and Jumna rivers, the 
English fort. Clumsy, flat-bottomed 
ferryboats were plying across the river, 
carrying from twenty-five to fifty people 
at a time. The current in the Ganges 
is very rapid, a narrow channel having 
cut its way along the sandy banks. 
The boatmen shoved off, and by dex- 
terous steering drifted into the Jumna 
River under the towering fort. When 








SALAAM, 


TOUR AWHEEL. 
TO CAWNPORE. 


I reached Laurie’s Hotel at twelve 
o’clock my cyclometer registered 530 
miles from Calcutta, after nine days of 
actual riding and cleven days on the 
road. 

Allahabad was formerly a Hindu 
city under another name, but was cap- 
tured by the Mohammedans during the 
reign of the Great Moguls, and called by 
them the ‘‘ City of God.” Its area of over 
thirty square miles is teeming with a na- 
tive population of one andahalf millions, 
over half of whom are Hindus. Many 
Sikhs are also noticeable, especially 
the women, with their long tight-fitting 
trousers. It is difficult to tell from a 
distance of what sex they are when 
their nose, ear, wrist and ankle rings 
are concealed. They have, as a rule, 
bright intelligent features, and many 
are really beautiful. 

The English settlement of Allahabad 
is picturesquely laid out, being inter- 
spersed with wide roads or streets, gar- 
dens and parks. A large church and 
college built of stone are magnificent 
works of architecture. All the roads 


and avenues are lined with shade trees, 
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whose foliage is so thick that the cozy 
residences with their lovely lawns and 
flower beds are scarcely visible through 
the narrow vistas. There are over a 
thousand English residents, principally 
officials and officers of the army; the 
Eurasians, or half-castes, who generally 
class themselves also as Europeans, 
number over two thousand. Over three 
thousand English and native troops are 
stationed at the barracks and the fort. 

During the three days prior to my 
arrival the Hindus had been celebrating 
the Dasehra victories and other time- 
honored events of their race. These 
festivities I witnessed in the company 
of Mr. William Dick, of the Pioneer, 
the leading paper of India. Over the 
extensive green ‘‘ maidan” passed long 
processions from the different Hindu 
sections of the scattered city, bearing 
images gayly decorated with strips of 
colored paper, and standards represent- 
ing men and women mounted on 


Hindustan. A‘’s an indication of the 
harmony existing between the different 
native elements of India, it was very 
creditable to note that although there 
were thousands of Mohammedans, Sikhs 
and all castes of natives massed together 
on this occasion, yet there was not a 
single disturbance. All were cleanly 
dressed with silk sashes, turbans, etc., 
and, restrained by the tenets of their 
religion, were entirely free from in- 
toxicating liquors. All the processions 
finally arrived, each attended by many 
torch-bearers and musicians blowing a 
cornet-like instrument, similar to the 
Scotch bagpipe, and also beating on 
acorn-shaped drums. Darkness came on, 
andamida great uproar, rockets, wheels, 
crackers and paper balloons were fired 
off, but they made a very poor display 
compared with our own Fourth of July 
celebrations. 

The image of Rama was set on fire, 
but refused to burn quickly enough to 
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sacred cows and other animals. There 
were also decorated elephants, camels 
and natives’ carriages. A mass of a 
hundred thousand people had collected 
at the point of assembly to witness the 
final display of fireworks and the burning 
in effigy of a colossal figure made of 
bamboo and paper, representing Rama, 
an ancient monarch of Ceylon, who was 
defeated in his attempted conquest of 





FERRY. 


satisfy the impatience of the spectators; 
they pulled it down with ropes to burn 
in a heap amid frequent shouts of tri- 
umph. With the dying embers the 
crowd gradually dispersed. 

The native quarters of the city are 
similar to those in Benares and Cal- 
cutta. In fact all the natives in any one 
oriental country seem to build in very. 
much the same way. If one Japanese 
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town or city is seen, allareseen. Itisthe 
same with the Chinese, Burmese and 
Indians. The buildings in the Indian 
cities are built of wood, mud, stone or 
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is seldom below ninety degrees in any 
hour of the twenty-four. Punkahs must 
be kept going day and night, and all 
liquids cooled with ice before drinking. 
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small brick, and usually covered with a 
tile roof. In the country, thick mud 
walls ‘and straw roofs make up the huts 
of the poor cultivator. Like the Chinese, 
the natives of India try to live and work 
in the smallest quarters possible. Their 
small shops are mere boxes, about six 
cubic feet in area, packed with goods on 
all sides and above, with a place in the 
centre for the owner. 

In this interesting city I remained 
a day and a half. The next morn- 
ing I had no difficulty in getting 
started out on the right road, as 
is sometimes the case in leaving large 
cities, for the Cawnpore road is marked 
at almost every street corner of Allaha- 
bad. The nights and mornings at this 
time of the year were generally cold for 
bicycling, but the sun was quite warm 
during the days. The rains (S. W. 
monsoons) were now over, and the 
climate in India from October to 
March is one of the finest in the world. 
This is especially enjoyed by the Euro- 
peans living in India, after the oppress- 
ive heat they have to endure during the 
summer months. Then the thermometer 


Wet cloths are stretched over open door- 
ways at night, to cool the air passing 
through into the room. The many de- 
lays which retarded my progress in 
China and Burma landed me in India 
at the best time of the year for cycling. 

It was on the morning of October 
21st, when I wheeled out of Allahabad 
on to the Grand Trunk road. Mile after 
mile was beautifully shaded by the over- 
arching foliage. The recent rains had 
laid all the dust, leaving the road as 
hard and smooth as asphalt. The road 
was always raised higher than the ad- 
joining country, sometimes making an 
embankment over fifty feet high. The 
landscape was barren and deserted. Over 
the fifty-three miles stretch from Alla- 
habad to Khago there were but a few 
straggling hamlets, consisting of miser- 
able looking mud huts. The corn and 
rice fields on both sides of the road 
were very poor, and some were already 
cleared of their scanty crops. The 
natives were plowing the soil for next 
year, but not a particle of fertilizing 
matter was being turned under. This 
is really the cause of the unproductive- 
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ness of the soil in India. Did they but 
adopt the Chinese and Japanese method 
of fertilizing, the poor would not be in 
such a deplorable need, as they are now, 
of the necessaries of life. All the manure, 
which is gathered by the Chinese and 
Japanese to mix with the soil, is used by 
the natives of India for fuel; while 
the rice straw, that Chinese and Japan- 
ese use for that purpose, is used by the 
Indians as fodder for the cattle. 

I wheeled on to the town of Futteh- 
pore over asparsely settled plain, dotted 
with natives or pilgrims and huge two- 
wheeled carts of wood drawn by from 
two to five strong oxen. Near Futteh- 
pore the road was again beautifully 
shaded. At the town I turned off 
toward the railway line to get to the 
‘‘Dak” Bungalow for the night. I had 
rolled off seventy-seven miles from 
Allahabad over the splendid roads with- 
out any exertion whatever. 

Cawnpore, famous for being the chief 
centre of the Indian Mutiny of 1857, is 
but fifty-one miles from Futtehpore. 
At six o’clock next morning I was spin- 
ning along the Grand Trunk road in 
the cool bracing morning air. Mohar 
and Sinsoul, two dilapidated mud vil- 
lages, were passed by noon. The road 
was excellent ; bullock-carts kept pass- 
ing each way. One vicious ox kicked 
and swung his horns as I passed by, but 
he luckily missed the mark. The mile- 
stones up to 599 were all marked from 
Calcutta. The next one marked the 
distances between Allahabad and Delhi 
in both English and Hindustani. It 
was early in the afternoon when I 
passed the cantonment building and 
wheeled through the beautiful and 
shaded streets of Cawnpore to Lee’s 
Hotel, kept by Joe Lee, an old and 
well-known soldier of the mutiny. 

Jute, cotton and woolen mills of 
Cawnpore number over thirty-five and 
employ thousands of natives. There is 
also a flour and leather mill, run ex- 
clusively for the supply of the English 
troops in India. Cawnpore is the ter- 
minus of the Ganges Canal, built by 
the East India Company as far as Hurd- 
war, a distance of four hundred miles. 
In 1853 Cawnpore was the frontier 
station of the English possessions in 
India. The province of Oudh was ruled 
by the natives themselves at that time. 
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A large garrison of over 3,000 troops, 
mostly natives, were stationed at Cawn- 
pore, as Lucknow, the capital of Oudh, 
is but forty-three miles to the north- 
east. 

At the outbreak of the Indian Mutiny 
in June, 1857, the English troops, with 
Sir H. M. Wheeler in command, num- 
bered only 208 men, and the native 
troops 1,500, including cavalry, infantry 
and artillery. The European popula- 
tion was about 1,100. A Hindu of 
rank, named Doondhoo Punth, but 
known generally as ‘‘Nana_ Sahib,” 
lived at Bithur, a village twelve miles 
further up the Ganges. He was an 
adopted son of Bajee Rao, the last head 
of the Mahratta Confederacy. This 
native was always treated friendly by 
the officials of Cawnpore and invited to 
balls and festivities of the European 
colony. When old Bajee Rao died the 
British Government refused to title 
‘*Nana Sahib,” and decided that the 
titular dignity had ceased, and that he 
would only inherit the property and 
pension. This Hindu, however, for 
four years tried to get the English 
Court of Directors to change their de- 
cision, without avail, which caused a 
te: rible revenge. 

The mutiny began simultaneously at 
Cawnpore and Barrackpore, near Cal- 
cutta, and then spread to all the cities 
on the Ganges and Indus plains. Many 
troops killed their English officers. 

The object of the mutiny is really 
unknown. Some say it was a rebellion 
to overthrow the English rule, while 
others attribute it to the Hindu caste 
question. The Government a short 
time before began giving the native 
Hindu troops cows’ and pigs’ fat to 
grease their cartridges. As the. cow is 
the sacred animal of the Hindus, and as 
the pig is abhorred as the lowest of all 
animals, many think that the natives 
took this as an attempt to spoil their 
religious caste. Be the cause what it 
may, the mutiny was most successful 
at first, the rebel soldiers capturing 
nearly all the ammunition and instru- 
ments of war. 

‘* Nana Sahib,” seeing his opportunity 
for revenge, now gathered a tremendous 
army and rabble about him and called 
back the rebel soldiers of Cawnpore 
who were marching on to Delhi. The 
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Europeans of Cawnpore, civil and mili- 
tary, including women and children, 
removed to the entrenchments prepared 
by General Wheeler, consisting of two 
long buildings with eighteen-inch brick 
walls, surrounded by a trench and earth 
thrown up to form a breastwork, back 
of which ten small guns were placed. 
When the soldiers came back to Cawn- 
pore from the Delhi road, they, together 
with the native rabble, burned the bun- 
galows of the Europeans, surrounded 
the entrenchments, and for eight days 
directed a fire into the buildings within 
the breastworks, causing great suffer- 
ing. ‘The thatch roof of the bungalows 
in the entrenchments remained intact, 
but the fiendish natives heated round 
shot and iron missiles red hot and fired 
the roofs, leaving only bare walls to 
shelter the unfortunate English. 

After besieging the place thirteen 
days more ‘‘ Nana Sahib” sent a flag 
of truce and a letter saying he would 
provide boats to take all the Europeans 
by river to Allahabad, on condition of 
surrendering all arms and ammunition 
in their possession. Some of the civil- 
ians were suspicious, but General 
Wheeler, no doubt thinking ‘‘ Nana 
Sahib” wished to do an act of kindness 
in return for the many favors shown 
him in the days of peace before the 
mutiny, sent a committee of officers to 
examine the boats. These returned 
and reported favorably. 

On the morning of June 27, 1857, 
‘* Nana Sahib” sent the bullock carts 
around the entrenchments in full view 
of those within. A breach was then 
made in the breastworks and the carts 
were brought in and baggage loaded 
and the entrenchments were soon left 
behind. The Suttee Chowra Ghat was 
reached, on the banks of the Ganges, 
and all the boats, in charge of natives, 
were found in readiness. General 
Wheeler and his followers followed 
down the steps to the river side and saw 
that both sides of the river were lined 
with rebels, showing the proceedings 
must have been known some days before. 

The General ordered the ladies to 
board the boats first, which seemed to 
confuse ‘‘ Nana Sahib” and his staff, 
who drew their swords, showing signs 
of hostility. The cry of treachery went 
up and the English people were panic- 
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stricken. General Wheeler is said to 
have folded his arms and lifted his eyes 
to Heaven, but remained silent. 
‘* Nana’s” staff ordered the old women 
and single soldiers to board first until 
thirty-one boats were boarded and drift- 
ing with the current. Suddenly a flag 
was hoisted from the top of the temple 
at the Ghat, then the native boatmen all 
jumped into the river and swam ashore, 
a deadly fire, aided by four cannon, was 
poured into the helpless fugitives by 
treacherous rebels. ‘‘ Nana” and his 
followers rushed on the brave General 
and his staff, slaughtering the men and 
taking away the women. The boats 
in the river sunk one after the other, 
those that were not killed or drowned 
endeavored to reach the opposite shore, 
but were met and cut down as soon as 
they gained the bank. The remaining 
few were taken prisoners and confined 
until July r5th, when the rebels heard 
that General Havelock with the soldiers 
were cutting their way through vast 
superior numbers along the Grand 
Trunk road. This so enraged ‘‘ Nana” 
that he ordered all the prisoners’ throats 
cut. None of the natives, however, 
would hold the Europeans while this 
was being done as it would interfere 
with their caste. Then they were or- 
dered to be shot, but only two were 
killed after two hours of firing. 

Baffled at this, ‘‘ Nana” ordered his 
calvary to bring the butchers of the 
city, some twenty-five, who were or- 
dered to go in and butcher the prison- 
ers. The butchers refused; but when 
‘* Nana” threatened to have the cavalry 
cut the butchers down, five of them, of 
the lowest gipsy caste, took their 
hatchets and knives and went into the 
inclosure at 5 a.M. They literally cut 
and slashed until half-past ten, when 
few of the prisoners were left alive. 

Two of the butchers were caught by 
Havelock’s men when the General ar- 
rived July 16th, and with other rebels 
were dragged through the Christian 
blood by the infuriated soldiers, and 
then blown from the muzzles of cannon. 
There were many Sepoy barbarities in 
the Indian Mutiny that can scarcely be 
committed to paper, and in comparison 
with which the blowing from guns as 
practiced by the British troops was one 
of the mildest forms of retribution, 
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There were three memorial wells 
during the mutiny in Cawnpore. The 
first was used for the graves of those 
that died in General Wheeler’s entrench- 
ment, and for whom no cemetery could 
be found during hostilities. The second 
was a well from which water could only 
be drawn at the peril of their lives as 
the rebels’ guns were directed upon it. 
The third is the well over which now 
stands a statue of an angel, erected by 
Baron Marochetti. Here the mutilated 
and dying bodies of ‘‘ Nana Sahib’s” 
victims were thrown after the fearful 
slaughter. 

The mutiny was finally put down in 
1858-59, and the treacherous Hindu 
natives of Oudh, the northwest and 
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lower provinces have since been ban- 
ished from the soldiers in India. The 
Sikhs of the Punjab proved faithful 
throughout, and to-day constitute nearly 
all the native troops of India, together 
with the Gourkas and Madrasese. 

‘* Nana Sahib” succeeded in escaping 
into Nepal, in the Himalayas, where 
nothing has been heard from him since, 
whether dead or alive. The premises 
of ‘‘ Nana” at Bithur were searched for 
hidden treasures. Ina well were found 


seventeen cart loads of gold and silver 
treasure, which were sent to Calcutta 
and shipped to England. 

It is well worth a day’s stay in the 
beautiful city of Cawnpore to see these 
memorial places of the Indian Mutiny. 











THE MEMORIAL AT THE CAWNPORE WELL. 


HER 


When first across my path her cycle sped, 

Pray tell me what it was that turned my head ; 

What was it made me fall in love instanter 

With that sweet face beneath her ‘*Tam O’Shan- 
ter”? 

Was it that sparkling eye of heaven’s blue, 

Or the long drooping lash that o’er it grew? 

Who knows—perhaps ’twas that that made me 
want her, 

That roguish eye beneath her ‘‘ Tam O’Shanter.”’ 

Was it the wind-tossed mass of golden curl 

That set my beating heart in sucha whirl? 

The ghost of many a captive sure must haunt her— 

Trapped in those meshes, ’neath her ‘‘Tam 
O’Shanter.”’ 


“TAM O’SHANTER.” 


Was it those ruby lips my heart beguiled, 

Until my thirsty soul was fairly wild 

To drink its bliss from such a sweet decanter, 

Those pouting lips beneath her ‘Tam O’ Shan- 
ter’? 

Or, better than her eyes, her lips, her hair, 

Was it her heart that took me prisoner there ? 

A willing slave to such a fair enchanter, 

Her woman’s heart beneath her ‘*Tam O’Shan- 
ter.” 

I know not what it was that sealed my vow, 

I only know that I feel better now ; 

For now, as tandem down life’s road we canter 

Before me sits that selfsame ‘‘ Tam O’Shanter.” 

J. WILLARD PARKER, 











NAN'S DEEBRAUNT. 


By Georgia Roberts. 


T was a sultry 
August day, and 
I sat on the cottage 
veranda shredding 
fragrant balsam for pil- 
lows. Zvery woman 
who goes into the 
Adirondacks resolves to take home some 
pillows. I had worked for an hour 
and was extremely sticky and very much 
bored. 

Presently Sydney came _ sauntering 
over, pipe in mouth. Sydney is my 
husband, and I have been his companion 
upon so many tramps that I have learned 
to handle a gun and to read Nature’s 
beautiful stories for myself. 

-‘*Get your things together, Nan,” he 
said, ‘‘ We will go up to Mouldy Pond 
and camp for a few days.” 

‘‘Who is going?” I asked; flirting 
the balsam off into the grass. 

‘Only the Injun and Pop,” he re- 
plied. ‘‘Hurry up, now, and bring 
something thick.” 

I did, indeed, make haste, and by the 
time Sydney came over with the pack- 
basket, our duffle was all collected. It 
included rifles, cleaning tools and car- 
tridges, rubber boots for both, Sydney’s 
leather coat and my corduroy jacket, 
and such extra articles as were abso- 
lutely necessary. Among the latter was 
our faithful friend, the little black bottle 
of tar-oil. 

We were driven the first three miles 
of our journey—as far as it was possible 
for a team to go. We dismounted at 
a very unstable log bridge, which spans 
the Oswegatchie river, and started gayly 
on our seven-mile tramp, Sydney head- 
ing the van. 

Pop Merrick—long may he tread 
those wild trails,ever remaining supreme 
among good guides. Many moons have 
waxed and waned since those golden 
days, but the shadows of change have 
not obscured our remembrance of that 
genial companion of the hunt Heisa 
faultless guide, persevering, silent and 
lynx-eyed. As a cook! Well, with 








Pop’s pancakes, salt pork, dried deer’s 
liver or trout to feast upon, you might 
well pity the nectar-drinking gods. 





The third man of the party was 
familiarly dubbed the Mohawk, or Big 
Injun; tall, thin and glistening with tar- 
oil. Long have I known him, and many 
a hunt have we had together, but he 
is ever the same; fun-loving, humorous 
and light of heart. 

The walk was pleasant and unevent- 
ful, save for hazardous paths across 
several black and oozy bogs. But in 
these soft places we rejoiced to see the 
footprints of deer! At one point the 
sign indicated that a doe and fawn had 
turned into the trail and followed it for 
about five rods. Farther on a fox had 
left the prints of his trim pads, and a 
coon had marked the mud with his 
curious tracks. Suddenly the trail 
turned to the left; and filing down an 
abrupt depression and through a reedy 
basin, we came upon Mouldy Pond. 

The log camp faced the lake. The 
dark water faithfully mirrored not only 
every reed and rush, but reproduced 
with wonderful exactness and beauty 
the belt of hemlocks that encircled it. 
The cabin was founded upon a rock, 
as one enormous stone composed the 
floor. The air was perfectly still and 
not a ripple stirred the lake. So utterly 
peaceful, so beautiful and so remote was 
the spot that we did not need Pop’s 
stage whisper to be silent. 

The cabin contained a stove, three 
beds, or bunks, and a rudely constructed 
table covered with oilcloth; before 
which stood a long bench and several 
short lengths of logs, which, standing 
on end, served as seats. In a mouse- 
proof locker we found flour and maple- 
sugar. The Injun viewed the last named 
article with rapture. ‘‘ Sugar!” he ex- 
claimed; a slow smile lighting up his 
tar-oil and wreathing his face in a series 
of shiny little wrinkles. 

We were all hungry, but the tempta- 
tion to try our guns was too strong to 
be withstood, and we hurried off, Pop 
taking me further north along the trail 
and then into the woods where, north- 
east from the camp lay a calm little 
lake, about forty rods wide and one 
hundred long; rich in deer-grass and 
lily-pads, and already gray with the 
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first shadows of evening. We found a 
very good position opposite the best 
feeding ground and settled ourselves in 
silence. Pop showed me a good rest for 
my gun, but as that was a luxury I had 
never been allowed while learning to 
shoot, and which consequently I had 
never cared to use, I shook my head 
and sat motionless, clasping my rifle. 
O, Sportsman! Have you forgotten, 
can you ever forget the joy, the glad 
anxiety, the wild anticipation and heart- 
beat of such a.moment? No matter 
under what circumstances, whether still- 
hunting, with your ears strained to 
catch even the sound of your own 
breath, your heart bursting at a light 
crash in that distant thicket; ‘‘hound- 
ing,” with the frantic bay of the dogs 
thrilling nearer and nearer on the keen 
autumn air as you stand, tense with ex- 
citement on some good run-way; or 
‘‘ watching” at sunrise or sunset for a 
graceful form to tread daintily within 
sight and range of your hiding place. 
No; forgetfulness, change and age may 
claim many a friend and many a mem- 
ory, but this supreme moment will come 
back over many years with a stronger 


heart-throb and leave you better for it. 
For half an hour we waited, hearing 
no sound but the vengeful wail of a 


hundred or more mosquitoes that 
hovered anxiously about searching for a 
bit of human territory that was not 
deluged with tar-oil. Although still 
light enough on the lake, the woods 
were fast growing dark, and Pop 
glanced at the sky and gave a jerk of 
his head toward the trail. At that 
moment we heard a quick step and a 
crackling of brush in the thicket oppo- 
site. The sound was repeated, a dainty 
muzzle pushed aside the branches, and 
the deer, after scanning the lake, 
stepped gracefully into view. ‘‘ Shoot! 
shoot!” breathed Pop, hastily, and I en- 
deavored to raise my rifle to my 
shoulder. 

Good heavens! What ailed me? A 
mighty hammer beat in my wrists so 
that they actually jerked; my heart 
rose in my throat and choked me; a 
red mist swam before my eyes; my 
mouth was parched. With feeble and 
shaking hands I adjusted the rifle, 
guessed at the sights, and fired! Echo 
caught up the report, and sent it clat- 
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tering away among the hills, but by the 
time I had sufficiently recovered to 
throw another shell into the chamber of 
my rifle, the deer was far away. Pop 
was shaking with laughter. ‘‘ Too bad! 
too bad,” he cried between his shouts; 
‘*O, if that wa’n’t the prettiest case of 
buck fever I ever see!” 

Through the fast gathering darkness 
we made our way back to camp; Pop 
exploding occasionally while my laugh- 
ter was but a feeble and dismal sound. 
I was well able to appreciate my ridicu- 
lous behavior at the sight of my first 
deer, but was filled with chagrin at the 
thought of that wild shot. 

The open door of the cabin glowed 
with light; Sydney leaned in the door- 
way, and behind him loomed the silent 
Injun. They had heard the report and 
were anxiously awaiting us. I gave 
them no chance to speak. 

‘IT missed him,” I said curtly, and 
marched into the cabin. They followed 
and endeavored to console me, but in 
vain. Pop’s account of my buck fever 
was certainly enough to provoke laugh- 
ter from anyone, and the fun at my ex- 
pense was loud and long. 

*“‘It was a yearlin’ buck,” explained 
Pop, ‘‘and he stood there for a full 
minute. She could ’a hit him too easy 
if she hadn’t—O, my! Her eyes was 
like saucers!” We discussed the affair 
at length over our supper. A dingy 
lantern furnished light. Without, the 
night proved dark and starless, with not 
a breath of wind. Occasionally the hoot 
of an owl or the monotonous croak of a 
frog as he trolled out his t-r-r-um! broke 
the oppressive silence. Sydney and Pop 
soon retired, while the Injur attacked 
the maple sugar, and I curled up on a 
bunk, lost in dismal retrospection. 

Presently the child of nature also 
cast down his long length and slum- 
bered, while I kept drowsy guard until 
ten o’clock, when, after watching a 
couple of mice busy with the crumbs 
of our lunch on the table, I fell asleep. 

We all slept late the following morn- 
ing, but when we sat down to a break- 
fast of fried pork and pancakes the 
Mohawk aroused himself from that slow 
and stately calm which distinguishes 
him, to say, ‘‘ Friends, I object! One 
meal like this is delicious; two meals 
do very well, but the third will pall 














upon our pampered palates. Frog legs 
will be served at dinner. I, myself, 
will provide the repast if Mrs. Nan will 
assist me.” 

We embarked in a shaky canoe, dug 
out of a single log, and collected a gener- 
ous quantity of the delicious morsels. Our 
dinner seemed an epicurean banquet, 
while I doubt if poor Epicurus was ever 
half so hungry. 

About four o’clock Sydney called me, 
and together we started off for the little 
lake where I had watched the previous 
evening. I had never carried a repeat- 
ing rifle before, and as we started up 
the trail Sydney asked me some question 
about the hammer. 

‘¢O, it’s down,” I answered, and point- 
ing the rifle at the ground, I pulled the 
trigger. To my horror there was a loud 
report, and the weapon jerked back in 
my loose grasp as the bullet clipped off 
a few twigs and went plowing into 
the earth. I felt faint; such a thing had 
never occurred before; and I had always 
prided myself upon my extreme caution 
with fire-arms. 

There was a moment’s silence, broken 
by an amazed ‘‘ Hello” from the cabin, 
round the corner of which the Injun 
and Pop were staring in blank amaze- 
ment. I summoned courage to look at 
Sydney. He was glaring at me, a 
withering basilisk gaze, but his words 
were few in response to my gasping 
‘‘Q, mercy! I was sure the hammer was 
down!” 

‘‘T am ashamed of you, Nan; it was 
an unwarranted piece of carelessness,” 
he said briefly, and leading the way 
back to the camp put his own rifle in 
the rack and sat down. 

Pop’s tender heart pitied my discom- 
fiture, and he launched out into a glar- 
ingly untruthful account of how he once 
let a gun go off, and how another 
guide’s inadvertent shot had startled a 
party of hunters. ; 

A dismal hour passed. The Mohawk 
and Pop went off down the trail; Sydney 
was not conversationally inclined, and I 
was too angry and ashamed to think of 
anything but my wretched carelessness. 

Finally.I turned to Sydney and said: 
‘Tt is about time to start for the lake, 
isit not?” ‘I don’t think I will go to- 
night,” he replied, beginning to cut the 
leaves from a twig. 
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‘*Well, I want to go; won’t you go 
with me, Sydney, please ?” I entreated 
humbly, standing before him, a droop- 
ing and miserable object. He whittled 
vigorously without once meeting my 
beseeching gaze. 

‘*No, ma’am; I won’t,” he remarked. 

‘* Well then, I will go alone,” I cried, 
indignation filling me, and with the 
words I turned and, gun in hand, went 
rapidly up the trail. At that time the 
country was new to me, but I deter- 
mined to find my way to the blind I had 
occupied the night before. 

Pop had struck off the trail just be- 
yond a lightning-scarred stump, and had 
taken me in a northeast direction until 
we reached the lake, a distance of about 
half a mile. I determined to go on up 
the trail for some distance, then go into 
the woods due east with the sun behind 
me for a guide until I reached the lake. 
Alas, for my ignorant calculations! In 
my abstraction I went too far, and strik- 
ing off the trail missed the lake, and 
wandered on a long distance through a 
wild and marshy tract, where I became 
breathless from climbing over and under 
fallen tree-trunks. The sun was well 
down in the west now, and as that was 
my only guide, I became a little fright- 
ened. 

I had no matches and no compass, and 
even the wicked satisfaction of worrying 
Sydney would prove small compensation 
for the long chill hours if I was lost all 
night. I turned, and in hot haste, breath- 
less, disheveled, outpacing even the 
mosquitoes, eagerly watching the sun 
which now glimmered low among the 
trees, I rushed back to the trail. Re- 
gaining it, my courage at once returned. 

After all I would give Sydney a “ttle 
fright. That gun was pointed at the 
ground when I pulled it off, and he did 
look at me as if I had committed a crime 
instead of a great piece of carelessness. 
In my heart I knew it to be really inex- 
cusable, for I have carried a gun for 
years; but with a womapn’s perverseness 
I felt myself aggrieved. So I deter- 
mined to sit there on the trail, where I 
felt safe, for hours, before I wandered 
back tocamp. I settled myself comfort- 
ably about five feet from the trail at the 
base of a tree, round which rose quite 
a little wallof brush. It seemed a long 
while that I sat there, the shadows 
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gathered and I began to feel quite in- 
sulted to think that some one did not 
come to look for me. 

Suddenly, amid the mysterious under- 
tone of twitterings and rustlings that 
fill a forest at nightfall, I heard the con- 
tinuous snapping of twigs under a light 
but rapid tread. It was evidently a deer, 
and approaching me directly from the 
west, where lay, in the upper end of 
Mouldy Pond, an excellent feeding 
ground. The deer had evidently been 
frightened by some movement about 
the cabin, and was beating a cautious 
retreat, in evident wrath and alarm ; 
for as the steps paused once, a quick 
stamp and whistle broke the silence. 
The trail at this point widened and 
the woods were unusually open, so that 
my range of vision was happily quite 
extended. With broken breath and 
wildly beating heart, I noiselessly cocked 
the rifle and lifted it in position, lay- 
ing my cheek against the stock with a 
sigh of hopeless 
thought of Sydney. If that deer came 
within sight I would have a shot at it, 
anyway! The crackling continued : 
nearer and nearer it came, and just as I 
felt that I could endure the strain no 


longer, the bushes parted and .a light 
form bounded into the trail, not ten 


rods away. There he stood, a full- 
grown buck with spreading antlers, his 
head thrown slightly back as he paused 
to listen and sniff the breeze. I glanced 
along the scarcely visible sights of my 
rifle and fired on the instant that he ob- 
served me. There was a wild leap, and 
another, as the deer gained the thicket, 
the sound of a few mad struggles and 
then silence. 

I rushed up the trail, throwing a car- 
tridge into the chamber of my rifle as I 
went, and luckily found my game with 
but little trouble. How beautiful he 
was as he lay tumbled in the brush! 
And how beautiful one’s first game of 
any species always seems—or last, 
either, for that matter—from the first 
fat wood-chuck, up to the last true shot 
which brings down the final partridge or 
fox, or deer or tiger, according to the 
nature of one’s hunting-ground. 

I patted my deer and smoothed his 


determination. I: 
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red coat, with some 
true, that he might come to life again 
and seek a prompt revenge, then sud- 
denly becoming conscious of the gather- 
ing darkness, I hastily tied my handker- 
chief on a conspicuous branch, and hur- 
ried off for camp. I was filled with an 
exultation too deep for words. It was 
a triumphal march of one, and I gayly 
hummed a measure as I tripped over 
roots and stones. About fifty rods from 
the camp I met Sydney, rifle on 
shoulder, and an unlighted lantern in 
his hand. 

‘* Well, I was just coming to look you 
up,” he said. ‘*Did your gun go off 
again, or did you think you saw a deer?” 
‘*O, I saw a deer,” I answered, blessing 
the gloom that hid my face. 

‘** Pop and the Injun never even heard 
one,” he continued, ‘‘but you don’t 
seem to have yours with you.” 

‘*No, he was heavy, and I left him 
in the woods,” I replied. 

‘* Alive and kicking, of course ?” 

‘* No, sir; asdead as he could be. I 
shot him, Sydney!” I cried dancing 
wildly about my incredulous husband. 
‘*Look! does that prove it?” and I 
laid in his hand some long red hairs 
which I had carefully guarded all the 
way down the trail. He lit a match and 
examined them, then without a word 
seized me by the arm and hurried me to 
the camp. 

Pop and the Mohawk sat on the log, 
conversing in undertones. 

Sydney led me up tothem. ‘‘ Pop, she 
has got her first deer, all alone, too,” he 
exclaimed. ‘‘ Ye don’t say so!” remarked 
Pop, starting for another lantern. The 
Mohawk executed a war dance that 
would have filled the Six Nations with 
envy; and soon I hurried my three. won- 
dering, delighted and almost incredulous 
followers over the trail until my little 
white signal appeared; and where, safe 
in the thicket where he had fallen, lay 
the object of my pride. An unusually 
large buck, Pop pronounced him, and 
then I told the story while my auditors 
revolved about the silent illustration of 
my tale, and the Injun smoked until 
the meerschaum he was coloring so care- 
fully must have suffered. 


apprehension, it is 
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WITH THE BLACK BASS. 


By Prancis J. Lynde. 


QO lovers of 
bass fishing 
few fields 
offer more 

attractions than the 
lake region of Min- 
nesota. During the 
fishing season, the 
climate is at its best, 
and all nature hab- 
ited in that lux- 
uriant garb of vege- 
tation which, in the 
far north, attains a 
profusion and vivid 
coloring peculiarly 
— its own. The air, 
laden with the per- 
fume of wild flowers, is an elixir infus- 
ing new life into heart and brain. I 
know, then, of no more alluring land in 
which to spend a day, a week or a 
month, and I mark those days witha 
white stone when business or pleasure 
has taken me thither. 

Meeting my friend, Dick Carter, one 
day in Chicago, we arranged to make a 
flying trip to a chain of lakes in central 
Minnesota, and the evening of a day a 
week later found me in St. Paul 
awaiting the arrival of my companion. 

When the tiain from Chicago came 
rolling into the station, my single, 
short-jointed rod and modest box of 
accessories were quite put to shame by 
the diversity and quantity of fishing 
paraphernalia with which my friend 
was burdened. As hedescended to the 
platform, I queried with a laugh if he 
usually carried such an equipment for 
a single day’s fishing. 

‘*Never you mind, my boy,” he re- 
plied, handing me a spare rod and an 
immense landing net. ‘*‘When you 
wanianything, you want it just as badly 
in a day as you would in a week, and I 
don’t depend upon a country store to 
supply deficiencies.” 

‘*Apparently not,” was my rejoinder, 
as I led the way to the train that was. to 
carry us on to our destination. 

‘* Yes,” resumed Carter, as we settled 
down for the night ride, ‘‘I always go 





prepared to fish forty miles from the 
nearest store if necessary, and, speaking 
of distance, you haven’t told me yet 
where we are going and when we will 
get there.” 

‘‘We are going to Douglas county; 
our station is Victoria, which boasts of a 
two-by-four platform in lieu of a railway 
station, and a good hotel, which two 
structures comprise the town; and we 
should arrive at three o’clock to-morrow 
morning.” 

‘‘Three o’clock!” exclaimed Carter, 
in a tone of great disgust, ‘‘and what 
will we do at three o’clock ? Go to bed?” 

‘*Most certainly not. We'll get the 
early morning fishing, and to make 
sure, I’ve telegraphed the boat-keeper 
to leave a boat and a bucketful of live 
minnows where we can get them.” 

‘“‘Well, you’re just a simon-pure 
crank, that’s all,” said Carter, putting 
his knees up against the seat-back in 
front of him, and subsiding into the 
uncomfortably doubled-up position af- 
fected by old travelers; ‘‘ and if I could 
find the handle I’d turn you around a 
few times for getting me out on sucha 
trip. I supposed we were only going a 
few miles out into the country. Three 
o'clock! Why I'll wager a large, iron 
dollar that we don’t catch a fish before 
breakfast.” 

After a while he straightened up and 
said, ‘‘ Well, if we’ve got to make a 
night of it, here goes,” and opening one 
of his valises, took therefrom a rubber 
pillow, which he inflated, and, placing 
it under his head, was soon asleep. 

Being particularly wakeful, I amused 
myself for a while by letting the air out 
of the pillow at intervals, and managed 
to extract quite a fund of quiet enjoy- 
ment for myself and for other wakeful 
passengers out of Carter’s vigorous 
abuse of the ‘‘miserable, good-for- 
nothing, leaky wind-bag.” We had a 
most vigilant brakeman on the train 
who seemed to be in continued fear lest 
someone be carried by his destination, 
and when the pillow joke had become 
somewhat worn, I called the attention 
of this railroader to my friend Carter as 
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the man who wanted to get off at the 
next station. Accordingly, as the train 
slowed for the next stop the brakeman 
came through shouting ‘‘ Long Lake,” 
with an emphasis that awakened every- 
one in the car save my somnolent friend. 
Stopping opposite Dick, he again yelled 
the name of the station accompanying 
the words with a rough shake, and 
‘*This is Long Lake, come, hurry up, 
you'll be left!”” To help matters along 
he began to gather up the luggage. 
Dick stared vacantly at the man and 
asked, sleepily, if there was a fire some- 
where. ‘‘ Fire? No. But this is Long 
Lake; hurry up!” ‘‘Oh, it is,” said 
Dick, now thoroughly awake. ‘‘ Well, 
what do you suppose I care if it is Long 
Lake? Kindly let my baggage alone, 
and give your voice a vacation.” 

By this time the train had stopped, 
the brakeman was frantic, while the 
passengers at our end of the car were 
convulsed with laughter. 

‘* This-is-Long-Lake,” again shouted 
the man. ‘‘ Don’t you want to get off at 
Long Lake?” ‘‘No, I-don’t-want-to- 
get-off-at-Long-Lake,” yelled Carter, 
now thoroughly incensed, ‘‘and if you 
don’t go away and let me alone, there’ll 
be a murder committed right here.” 

A shout of laughter from the spec- 
tators greeted this speech, and the 
brakeman backed away from Carter 
looking as if he were sure that he had 
an escaped lunatic for a passenger, 
while Dick once more inflated his pillow 
and throwing himself down upon it 
with the remark that it had never been 
his misfortune to travel with such a lot 
of idiots, was soon snoring again. 
When we finally reached Victoria I 
could scarcely make him believe that he 
was not being victimized again. We 
were on the little platform surrounded 
by our baggage, and the lights of the 
train had disappeared around a curve, 
before he fully realized what had 
happened. 

Gathering up our parcels we made 
our way through the silent woods to the 
lake shore, where we found the boat 
and bait awaiting us, and as soon as we 
were fairly embarked my friend forgot 
the discomforts of the night in the ardor 
of a true sportsman, and, as I took the 
oars and pulled slowly along the shore, 
he mounted his rod and tried casting in 
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shallow water. As it was very dark, 
this method was not successful. After 
Dick had lost two hooks and about one- 
half of one line in the trees which over- 
hung the margin of the lake, we pulled 
out into deeper water and tried still 
fishing. This was also unsuccessfui, 
Dick remarking that ‘‘ the fish had more 
sense than to bite at sucha time o’night.” 

As soon as it became light enough to 
enable us to steer clear of the shallows 
and obstructions, we again tried casting 
and trolling along the shore, and I con- 
fidently believe that, with the patience 
of a true fisherman, I pulled not less 
than fifteen miles around that lake shore 
before we gave up in disgust and headed 
for the hotel and breakfast. 

Our host jeered us unmercifully for 
our ill luck but we repaid him by eat- 
ing enough breakfast for four men, 
after which we renewed the bait and 
caught a few small frogs before starting 
out again. 

The so-called black bass of the Minne- 
sota lakes, which, by the way, is not 
the black bass at all, but a big-mouthed 
cousin of his, is somewhat peculiar in 
his tastes and the greatest variety of 
bait often fails to tempt him to strike 
after the first few days of the season. 
In the early summer he takes young 
frogs with great avidity and a little 
later he will rise quite promptly toa 
live minnow or a gray ‘‘doctor,” but 
after this he loses his voracity and will 
take a spoon or a piece of red flannel as 
readily as the most tempting fly or live 
minnow, but quite as frequently will 
not strike at anything. The largest 
bass I ever landed was caught upon a 
hook baited with a bit of the red gill of 
a perch which I was using in sheer 
desperation after having tried every fly 
in my book without success. The bass 
will sometimes take frogs again later 
in the season. 

After giving the minnows another 
trial without success we began experi- 
menting with the frogs, and Carter’s 
efforts to cast with them, after having 
used minnows, were laughable. His 
first attempt landed the frog in the 
branches of a convenient tree and his 
next whipped the bait off entirely and 
sent it spinning out into the lake. 

He got the ‘‘hang” of it, however, 
after a few trials and landed nicely over 



























into a bed of rushes with a good long 
cast. Before the line had fairly settled 
downa magnificent fish sprang clear 
out of the water for the bait, and the 
reel shrieked as he struck -and darted 
off through the reeds. 

Carter was as keen as he had a right 
to be after a whole morning without a 
single bite, but he kept cool while I 
took the oars and prepared to assist as 
might be needed. The fish first made a 
quick rush for the bank and then, turn- 
ing, darted directly for the boat. A 
light pull onthe oars let him pass astern 
and the slack which Carter had man- 
aged to get in went outagain like a flash 
as the quarry made for deep water. 

‘¢ Give him his head,” I shouted, as the 
line spun off the reel and Dick stood 
like a statue watching the flying silk 
and the rapidly diminishing coil in ter- 
ror lest the fish would not stop in time 
to save the tackle. On he went until 
only a few more turns were left, when 
suddenly the reel stopped and the line 
slackened. MHastily reeling in all the 
slack he could get, Carter waited in 
anxious suspense for another rush. It 
came presently, and far out in the lake 
a splendid fish sprang clear out of the 
water describing a graceful curve as he 
descended and darted off at right 
angles to his former course. 

A few quick strokes with the oars 
saved the tackle, then the fish sounded 
and, after sulking for a full minute, took 
another turn and made directly for the 
boat. I couldn’t get out of his way 
this time and the good bamboo rod 
fairly creaked with the strain as it bent 
double under the boat. ‘‘ Pass the rod 
over the stern,” I said as I endeavored 
to turn the boat so as favor the manceu- 
vre, and Carter cautiously worked the 
line aft. It was nearly accomplished 
when the line unexpectedly slackened 
and, with a frantic clutching at the air 
Carter went out of the boat backward 
while the fish swam slowly out into the 
lake again, towing the rod behind him. 

Carter was up in a moment, puffing 
and spluttering and abusing me roundly 
for my untimely levity, for I was laugh- 
ing so that I couldn’t help him for the 
moment, and when he finally clambered 
into the boat and sat down in the stern, 
his teeth chattering with cold, and the 
water running in little rivulets from his 
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clothing, I went off again in an uncon- 
trollable fit of merriment. 

‘*That’s it, s-s-sit there 1-l-like a gib- 
bering idiot and 1-l-lemme freeze to 
death, w-will you? N-n-nice way to 
t-treat a man, ain’tit?” 

‘*My dear boy, I couldn’t help it, if 
you could only see how woe-begone 
you look—” 

‘*DP-d-don’t have to see, I g-guess I 
can feel.” 

Resuming the oars I pulled after the 
rod which was still moving slowly out 
into the lake and securing it, the fish 
was landed with little further difficulty. 
It was a fine specimen but Carter was 
too miserable to be very enthusiastic, 
so I pulled the boat back to the hotel 
and put him to bed while his clothes 
were drying at the kitchen fire. 

After dinner we concluded to try it 
again and as we wished to go to a lake 
some ten miles distant by water, I 
asked our host if we could get a sail- 
boat. 

** Yes,” he replied, ‘‘ there is one up 
at the other landing, but she’s not much 
of a sailer.” 

‘It will do for us if it will sail at all,” 
said Carter, as we started off to look 
for the boat. 

We found it to be a very clumsy old 
tub, but we decided totry it, and load- 
ing our tackle were soon speeding down 
the lake with the wind directly aft. 

‘Don’t see but that she sails all 
right,” said Carter, as we bowled along, 
‘‘and this beats rowing out of sight,” 
to which, having done all the rowing so 
far,I agreed heartily. 

We soon covered the distance and 
cast anchor on a famous bass-bar. 

‘* Now Dick,” said I, ‘‘let’s see if 
your ducking has changed our luck.” 
Something had, certainly for the sport 
for the next hour was fine and at the 
end of that time we had a goodly string, 
every fish of which had been game to 
the finish. 

‘* Hadn’t we better be working our 
way back ?’”’ said Dick, looking at his 
watch, ‘‘ It’s nearly four and we don’t 
know yet how this tub will sail with a 
head wind.” 

‘*That’s a fact,” I replied, ‘‘and I 
guess we'd better begin to find out. 
We've more fish than we know what to 
do with now,” 
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Carter got the anchor up while I 
hoisted the sail and as the boat fell off 
and took the breeze, which had fresh- 
ened into half a gale, the course was 
set as close to the wind as possible and 
the little craft, burying her nose in the 
seas, made good time across the lake. 

As we put about on the other tack I 
remarked to Dick that we’d soon know 
what progress we were making. We 
found out sure enough, for when we 
tacked again we were exactly on our 
former anchorage. 

‘* Let me take that tiller,” 
Dick, 


exclaimed 
‘*T don’t believe you know how 


to sail a boat, anyway.” 
Once more we stood across and back 
with precisely the same result. 


CYCLING IN 


BY PERCY C. 


HE hotel porter had 
been warned that 
it was no easy job 
to rouse up two 

tired bicyclists, and he was 

s) now experiencing the truth 

, of the observation. After 

‘Y awakening every one else 
,in the hall he began to 

\/ suspect that the ordinary 
mode of procedure for 

i}; arousing guests was wholly 

, inadequate for wheelmen. 
-Facing round, he began 

to apply his heels to our 
door with such good 

that the Professor presently 
awoke. After listening awhile, he 
called out: ‘‘ Easy there, my boy; 
do you think I’mdeaf ? Isay,” he added, 
‘is there going to be a sunrise this 
morning?” The kicking immediately 
stopped ; the relieved porter announced 
that the sky was perfectly clear and 
that the sun would be up in thirty min- 
utes. Sunrise was not an extraordinary 
or much coveted sight under ordinary 
conditions, but we two bicyclists had 
Ww —, - the top of Mt. Washington 
to see which fact we considered 
ample excuse for rising, as the Pro- 
fessor termed it, ‘‘ just about bed time.” 
The view that awaited us when we 
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‘**Tt’s of no use, Dick, we'll have to row 
back,” and I went forward to lower the 
sail while Carter got out the ‘‘sweeps,” 
as he called them. Then we settled 
down to work and just four hours later 
beached the boat in front of the hotel. 

‘* My back is broken in four places,” 
said Dick with a groan, as he gathered 
up the tackle while I dragged out our 
fish, ‘‘ and I don’t suppose we can get 
any supper to-night, but we’ve had a 
glorious day just the same.” 

We were agreeably disappointed, 
however, for our host had anticipated 
our trouble with the boat and we found 
an excellent supper awaiting us to 
which was shortly added some of own 
bass, broiled to a turn. 


THE WHITE MOUNTAINS. 


STUART. 


walked out on the dark, wet rocks a 
few minutes later convinced us that the 
loss of a few hours sleep was more than 
compensated. In the gray, uncertain 
light of dawn and through the wraiths 
of mist that hung about their summits, 
the great mass of mountains loomed up, 
strange and terrible, like phantoms 
of ever changing form and aspect, now 
far away with summits dissolving into 
smoke, and again close at hand with 
clear bold outlines against the eastern 
sky, but always rising out of nothing. 
Far below the valleys were still cloaked 
in impenetrable gloom. Suddenly a 
great shaft of crimson and golden light 
shot like a meter over a distant lofty 
peak in the east. In an instant the 
chaotic mass took definite form, the 
thin films of vapor divided and dissolved, 
and the blackness melted away from 
the valleys and distant plains. A mo- 
ment more and the sun, entirely risen, 
covered the mountain tops with a per- 
fect blaze of light that paled the stars, 
painted the heavens blue and awakened 
the whole world to a new and glorious 
day. 

And then the Professor, whose teeth 
had been chattering with cold for the last 
five minutes, remarked that he did not 
blame the followers of Zoroaster for 
worshiping the sun, though they had 
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the advantage of a warmer climate than 
the top of Mt. Washington. 

But the sunrise is not the only thing 
worth spending the night on the summit 
of Mt. Washington for. <A strong rival 
attraction is the griddle cakes which are 
served for breakfast. Some may not 
care for griddle cakes, but then there 
are others who would not go across the 
street to see a sunrise, much less stay 
over night on a mountain top to see it. 

Our plan was to wheel down the car- 
riage road on the other side of the 
mountain to where the old Glen House 
stood and thence through the Glen 
Notch down to Jackson and so on to 
Winnepesaukee. 

In the course of the seventy odd miles 
we had covered on our way up from 
Centre Harbor to Fabyans, we had a 
number of interesting episodes. We 
climbed three mountains, spent one 
night in the woods and ran a race with 
a cyclone, which beat us easily. 

One of the mountains that we climbed 
was Chocorua. A word about Chocorua. 
Itis very likely that among the thou- 
sands that visit the ‘‘ White Hills” 
every year there are comparatively few 
who realize that away to the south- 
ward rises a peak which for grandeur of 
outline and difficulties of ascent has not 
a peer among the mountains of New 
Hampshire. We came upon it sud- 
denly when rounding the top of a hill 
near Tamworth Iron Works. Above 
us, on the opposite shore of a perfect 
gem of a mountain lake that lay at our 
feet, rose from the dense woods at the 
mountain’s base a great mass of dark 
jagged rock to an altitude of 3,500 feet, 
its summit bristling with pinnacles, 
its sides jutting with precipices, and 
the whole so lonely, rugged and grand 
as to inspire a profound feeling of awe. 

Leaving our bicycles at a farm house 
five miles from the summit, we started 
off in the confidence that we should reach 
the top and get back in time to continue 
our ride to North Conway before night- 
fall. The trail for the first few miles lay 
through a dense forest of pine, spruce 
and white birch, and was _ tolerably 
plain sailing; but when the ledges were 
reached the fun began: scrambling, 
crawling, creeping on hands and knees 
over bowlders, up steep, bare ledges of 
smooth rock, with hardly a crevice to 
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afford a footing place, wriggling along 
at full length across dangerous sand 
slides, with nothing but the roots of 
stunted bushes to cling to, we slowly 
and laboriously made our way up, 
often stopping to give hearts and lungs 
a chance to catch up. The grim old 
mountain reared its jagged peak appar- 
antly as far above us as ever, mocking 
our puny efforts to scale it. But per- 
sistent endeavor, with good lungs and 
strong limbs, will accomplish almost 
anything in the mountain climbing line, 
and so in the course of time we found 
ourselves huddled together on the sum- 
mit of the sharp peak with barely room to 
stand, and off three sides of which we 
hurled stones that fell hundreds of feet 
before striking the steep sides. 

But going down was worse if anything 
than coming up, for we lost our way at 
the edge of the woods, where the trail 
was particularly blind, and wandered 
through the darkening forest for an 
hour with very serious faces before we 
finally stumbled across a blazed tree. 
When at length we had nearly reached 
the farm-house at the base, where we 
had left our wheels, we met the old man 
and his son, the former with a pine torch 
and the latter with a tin horn, starting 
up to find us. 

We spent the night with these good 
people and next day rode just beyond 
North Conway to Intervale, where, 
perhaps, the finest panorama view of the 
White Mountains is to be obtained. 
Here we had the good fortune to meet 
a gentleman who from his own account 
had investigated every nook and cranny 
in the world and had done everything in 
the way of mountain climbing, from 
ascending the Matterhorn to scaling the 
Himalayas. He was decidedly enter- 
taining and regaled us with marvelous 
tales of adventure and hardships. The 
Professor once suggested that the 
White Mountains must seem very tame 
to him after his extensive travels. 
‘** Merely hills” he responded. 

We treated his opinions with great 
respect and waited patiently until one 
of those beautiful days that are only 
fully appreciated in the mountains. The 
wind had veered to the northwest the 
night before and the morning dawned 
crisp and fair, with an atmosphere so 
clear that far across the lovely Intervale, 
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full fifteen miles away, a small white 
cloud of smoke steadily ascending to a 
height of six thousand feet, showed dis- 
tinctly the upward climb of Mt. Wash- 
ington’s railway train. 

Such days we well knew were rare, 
even in the mountains, so immediately 
after breakfast we started off to climb 
that fine pyramidal shaped peak, Kear- 
sarge, from which the old historic battle- 
ship was named. Our traveler cheer- 
fully consented to form one of the party, 
remarking that it was some time since he 
had exercised and that he would be glad 
to getup an appetite fordinner. Kear- 
sarge is something over three thousand 
feet high, and the ascent is compar- 
atively easy. 

Our entertaining friend was exceed- 
ingly blithe and loguacious at the start, 
until about one third of the way up, 
when a change became gradually appar- 
ent. First his long-tailed coat came off 
and then his hat, his steps began to lag 
and he sat down several times upon the 
rocks with a view, as he said, to inves- 
tigating their geological characteristics. 

At length, however, he reached the 
summit and seemed apparently to enjoy 
the wonder-world spread out below, but 


as he dropped upon the nearest rock 
his hands fell listlessly by his sides and 
his eyes assumed a certain hypnotic fix- 


ity of expression that betrayed too 
clearly the fatigue he had experienced. 

From Mt. Washington we could over- 
look a hundred and fifty miles of land- 
scape spread out some six thousand feet 
below. 

The Professor declared himself 
carried away by the prospect and an- 
nounced his determination to find some 
nice sunny spot and ‘‘take it all in at 
leisure.” I suspected a hidden design 
in this proposition, and sure enough we 
had hardly settled ourselves ina warm 
sheltered nook before the Professor 
went to sleep. And I must confess 
that ‘‘the beauty and majesty of 
the earth spread far beneath” had 
powerful soporific effects just at that 
time, for I took a little nap myself, be- 
ing awakened about 2p.mM. We had 
slept six hours while the sun had travel- 
ed far across the Heavens and was just 
beginning to leave the eastern slopes. 
We left the summit half an hour before 
sunset, calculating to ride the eight 
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miles to the base before dark, and to 
spend the night at a farm-house in the 
Notch.. We rode pneumatic safeties of 
the best make, but they were unpro- 
vided with brakes. The result was 
that, when the grade became, as it did 
at times, steep, our wheels attained an 
absolutely uncontrollable momentum. 
At such times the only thing we could 
do was to steer for the first heap of sand 
or clump of huckleberry bushes that 
hove in sight, and sail into it with our 
eyes shut tight and head down. After 
one such charge, which had been a par- 
ticularly severe one, I found the Pro- 
fessor half buried under a log and 
snarled up among the roots of a bush 
so that he could not move one arm with 
freedom. This situation did not, how- 
ever, interfere with a successful transfer 
of huckleberries from the branches to 
his stomac 

Thus we proceeded on our extraor- 
dinary way, and I doubt not that The 
Old Man in the mountains grinned 
sardonically as he took note of the 
Professor’s apparel, which after every 
charge became more and more ‘“‘ pro- 
miscuous,” until it dwindled into shreds. 
When within a mile of our destination 
our wheels again began to get beyond 
our control, but we were so near the 
foot that we decided not to try to stop 
them. So down we flew at a fearful 
rate, when at the end of a long curve 
we saw ahead in the dim light two 
four-horse mountain wagons passing 
each other and taking up the entire 
road. Neither of us said a word, but 
slid off our wheels, and were hurled 
through the bushes down the twenty- 
foot gravel embankment, and through 
the trees down the steep mountain 
slope. Meanwhile the bicycles were 
running riot. The Professor’s went 
over the embankment and flew along 
with increasing momentum, until with 
a hop, skip and a jump and a farewell 
somersault, it disappeared over the 
ledge, and we saw it no more. The 
Professor himself was badly stunned, 
but we brought him to, going down in 
the wagon, and beyond a couple of ten- 
der ankles, a lame shoulder and various 
cuts and bruises, he arrived at the base 
in, ashe expressed it, ‘‘ pretty fair form.” 

Cycling in a mountainous country 
may doubtless seem to many an ardu- 




















ous manner of spending a summer 
vacation. But the fact is that it is not 
so difficult as it appears. It is certain- 
ly the cheapest, most enjoyable and 
altogether most satisfactory way of 
viewing scenery if the roads are good 
and the cyclist is a seasoned rider. 
The White Mountains of New Hamp- 
shire have an abundance of good roads, 
and a fair rider can easily cover from 
fifty toa hundred miles a day riding in 
almost any direction. The dry and bra- 
cing quality of the atmosphere makes 
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E were preparing for our 

annual vacation among the 

Berkshire Hills. The Mad- 

ame had often heard of the 

black bass in the many little lakes 

about L—, and had persuaded me to get 

her an outfit too, and I am glad that I 

did. If more men would take their 

wives with them on their fishing trips 

there would be more enjoyment and less 
of certain objectionable features. 

On arainy Monday we left Providence 
and late in the afternoon reached the 
little station at L—, and a good old fash- 
ioned inn. 

It didn’t take any calling to rouse us 
in the- morning. Breakfast over, the 
Madame busied herself among the traps 
while I interviewed some of the old- 
timers about the fishing prospects. 
Pretty poor they were: all the same old 
story. There were no bass : they were 
all fished out : if we had only been there 
the week before, when ‘‘Tom” or 
‘Dick’? or some other expert caught 
those big fellows, we might have had 
some luck. But nevertheless we went for 
a row around the lake, and the Madame 
dragged a troll for luck. We found 
luck, but no fish, and discovered Pete 
T. anchored off a sand bar, and dili- 
genily fishing for bass. Marking his 
position we continued our row, keep- 
ing a weather eye on the old fisher- 
man and later saw him take in a number 
of good ones. ‘‘“That settles it,” 
thought I. The Madame was curious 
to know why I watched ‘‘ that man in 
the old scow”’ so closely, and she found 
out the next morning. 


THE MADAME’S BASS. 


MADAME’S 
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laziness a crime and fills one with an in- 
satiable ambition to penetrate into the 
depths of the mountain glens and fast- 
nesses and wild ravines. Insatiable you 
will be, until the glorious day is over 
and the peace of twilight has settled 
over the valleys, and the lengthening 
shadows, climbing swiftly up the west- 
ern slopes, have enveloped their sum- 
mits with solemn gloom. Then, under 
the genial influences of pipe and hearth- 
stone, you can revel in the pleasures of 
a well-earned accomplishment. 


BASS. 


HUuRLBURT. 


That afternoon was spent in over- 
hauling tackle, and last, but not least, 
the getting of bait. Now I am no fly 
fisher. When the other fellows are catch- 
ing bass in twenty feet or more of water, 
I’m not the chap to go whipping the 
surface with the gaudy deceivers. 
Grasshoppers are my stronghold in this 
locality, and we spent a very enjoyable 
afternoon catching some. We _ had 
secured a good boxful and were start- 
ing for the hotel when I stumbled, fell 


flat, and broke the box. The grass- 
hoppers escaped, amid the tearful 


remonstrances of my better-half. 

‘“*Oh dear! The horrid things! And 
it is so hot, I just won’t catch another 
one.” 

‘* All right,” I grimly replied, fearful 
lest she should stick to her word, ‘‘ then 
we don’t get any bass.” 

‘*But won’t they take worms?” she 


inquired. 
‘‘Worms! Who ever heard of an 
intelligent, well educated Berkshire 


bass taking a worm? Madame, your 
fishing education has been neglected.” 

To which she retorted, as I might 
well have known: 

‘* And who is to blame ?” 

There was nothing to do but get 
more hoppers, and we did. And we 
also took along a box of worms, which 
the coachman’s youngster secured. And 
it was well we took them, for without 
one squirming wiggler the Madame 


would not have secured her bass. 

A cloudy day and a slightly ruffled 
lake greeted us in the morning and 
Like all 


gave promise of a good catch. 
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womankind, the Madame would rather 
have had it pleasant. 

We put the little lancewoods together 
and started out, rowing straight away 
for the bar where we had marked the 
expert. After considerable manceuver- 
ing we cast anchor and baited up. 
Nary a strike fora half hour. Thena 
change of bait, but still no bass. The 
clouds struggled away and the sun came 
out. It was warm. Still no strikes of 
bass, and I became disgusted. 

‘*Let’s row over near the pickerel 
weeds and fish for perch,” I suggested, 
and over we went. We changed our 
hooks and baited with worm for perch. 
Here we had luck until I became tired, 
and putting a small frog on the hook, 
cast away to the margin of the weeds 
for pickerel. Icast andcast. No luck. 
Then I reeled in, sat in the bow, got out 
my pipe and lazily watched the Madame 
in the stern pulling in perch and ‘‘ pump- 
kinseeds”’ to her heart’s content. 

I was half asleep, when suddenly 
there was a yell from the stern. I 
felt the boat move, and turning around 
saw the Madame, half standing, hang- 
ing on to her little rod, which was 
swaying from side to side. The line 
was running, and the reel sent forth a 
shrill screech. 

‘*Oh! O-O! What shall I do?” she 
asked, turning a look toward the bow 
that I shall never forget. I laughed. 
Who could help it? She says I always 
laugh. But when I woke up there was 
no laughing. The line was still running 
and nearing the end. 

‘*Give me that rod quick!” and she 
obeyed. She hadn’t agreed to in the 
life contract, but she did this time. 

Whata thrill passes through an angler 
when he feels the strong wicked pull of 
a lively bass! There was certainly a 


bass at the other end of that line, and 
luckily he turned short and came back. 
I couldn’t wind up fast enough, and the 
line cut a series of geometrical figures as 
the black beauty cut and broke water. 
But I soon had the line taut, and he 
dived to the bottom and began to sulk. 


A gentle working of the rod started him 
off again on a mad, tearing race. He 
broke water again. Down went the tip, 
and I could feel him tug and pull. Then 
the line slackened. Was he off? Had 
I lost him? Had the little perch hook 
pulled out? He showed near the boat 
and we got a pretty side view of him. 
The Madame jumped up and down and 
threatened to tumble us overboard. 

Presently he headed for the anchor 
rope, dragged the rod under, but 
turned and went away again. He 
sulked, and I carefully worked him up. 
He was tiring, for he came to the sur- 
face, made a few feeble dives and 
showed his white vest on the surface. 
I handed the rod to the Madame and 
told her tolandhim. But that moment 
of rest kept her hands full for another 
fifteen minutes, for down he went again 
to repeat his previous antics. 

‘¢ You land him,” she entreats. 

‘*No, he is yours. Keep the line 
taut and show what kind ofa fisherman 
you are.” 

What a neat picture it all made! In 
the stern, half crouching, was the little 
woman, with eyes ablaze, cheeks flushed 
with healthy excitement, fighting inch 
for inch a royal battle with that king of 
our fresh water lakes, the black bass. 
And she conquered, reeled him slowly in, 
and at last he was safe, flapping indig- 
nantly against the side of the boat. 
She looked at me and sarcastically re- 
marked, ‘‘ I’ve beaten you.” 

I lighted the pipe, smiled a sickly 
smile and muttered something abouta 
fool bass and angle worms. But, just 
the same, I baited with the wigglers 
and cast astern. 

Worms were the bait, for before many 
minutes we were both fastened to a 
couple of small bass, one of which, how- 
ever was so insignificant that he was re- 
buked and put back. 

That night,as we sat at supper, the 
Madame was the centre of attraction, 
and the story of her catch was told 
until I ungallantly left her for a Havana 
on the piazza. 
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HE south shop 
of the Her- 
reshoff works 
at Bristol, a 

homely, _ barnlike 
building, which of it- 
self would attract the 
attention of nobody, 
was, on the morning 
of June 29th, the tab- 
ernacle before which 
the chosen sons of 
the yachting tribes, 
and a great horde of 
journalistic Phil- 
istines, stood in anx- 
ious expectation. 
The street was full of 
them, a respectable 
and well-to-do ap- 
company. They stood there 
a temporary rest- 
ing-place being afforded only by a 
picket fence or the bank on the road 
side. The day was frightfully hot, but 
no hospitable door was opened, save to 
the privileged few. No provision had 





pearing 
patiently for hours, 


been made to mitigate the discomforts of 
the uninvited enthusiasts or of the news- 
paper men for-the transmission of whose 
stories steaming locomotives stood in 
waiting and telegraph wires were or- 
In fact, the scribes were 


dered cleared. 


VackyriE III. 1895. Water line, about 90 feet. 


received by the custodians of the new 
ark of the yachting covenant with a 
stony eye and a marble heart. They 
rapped at the little front door and im- 
plored, like beggars, for information ; 
then they prowled around like thieves 
for what they might surreptitiously ob- 
tain, and they were driven in turn, like 
thieves, from pillar to post. 

That secrecy and mystery were carried 
to an absurd degree was clear to every- 
body, for it was evident that no infor- 
mation transmitted at that time could 
possibly affect the construction of the 
challenger already launched ; and cer- 
tainly nothing could be then concealed 
which would not inevitably be soon 
made public property. Further, I could 
not help, myself, speculating for,a mo- 
ment upon what would have been, next 
day, the feelings of the committee, the 
syndicate and the builders if these very 
reporters had failed to do their duty, or 
had combined to refrain from doing it, 
so that no word would be published con- 
cerning the launch of the Defender. 

The fact was the event about to take 
place, while not of great national im- 
portance, was assuredly of great national 
interest. It was to be heralded more 
swiftly, and to a larger number of peo- 
ple, than was the event proclaimed by, 
the tones of the Independence Bell, or 
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the first gun upon Fort Sumter. It is 
true that every scrap of the new- 
fangled metals entering into the con- 
struction of the precious craft was 
owned by the three capitalists, who 
stood like Robert Morris in the financial 
breach; but, for all that, every Ameri- 
can yachtsman feels a personal interest 
and ownership in that craft ; every sea- 
man who will tread its deck will have a 
pride akin to ownership in being there 
—and I think the syndicate would not 
wish it otherwise. As for the taciturn 
designer, who that day barred his gates 
against those 
who came to 
dohim honor, 
I think that 
he himself 
cares more 
for the glory 
of success 
than for mon- 
etary com- 
pensation of 
his toil. 
THE LAUNCH 
High noon 
has come: 
the harbor is 
filled with 
gayly dressed 
yachts. The 
Colonia is 
decked in 
colors and 
awaiting her 
consort; the 
big steamer 
Valiant lies 
off against 
the distant 
horizon. The street is still crowded, the 
fakir and the hokey-pokey ice-cream man 
are busy. Outside the forbidding and 
ominous shop, Capt. Hank Haff, alone 
of all connected with the boat, braces 
his broad back against the clapboards 
and receives the congratulations of his 
friends. A solitary drag rolls in from 
Newport ; a rush comes from the mid- 
day train. A distinguished but unpre- 
tentious party arrives and is_ quietly 
passed through the crowd and admitted 
to the shop. The huge brown chrysalis 
which for months has given no token 
save the sound of the hammers within, 
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VALKYRIE III. 





shows signs of anew life about to spring 
forth; the great white butterfly is soon 
to break its shell. 

The gates to the dock are thrown 
open and the crowd rushes pell-mell, 
tumbling over women and camera- 
laden youths, to seek points of vantage. 
The back of theshed hasbeen opened and 
the bride of the sea, in white and gold, 
is revealed in the hazy recess within. 
A helmeted diver is drawn up and he 
reports the ways ready ; the silent de- 
signer moves around the boat and says 
that all is well; the great blind builder 
stands with 
his  benefi- 
cent face il- 
lumined like 
that of Mo- 
ses on the 
mountain, as 
though he 
saw as no oth- 
er man saw 
that day. 

Now the 
clear, unfal- 
tering voice 
of a beauti- 
ful woman 
breaks upon 
the hush, in 
which . one 
feels his 
pulses throb: 
‘‘T christen 
Thee, De- 
fender!” 

A single 
blow is heard 
and the white 
figure leaps 
into the sun- 
light, amid the roar of guns and the 
whistling of steam. Then, as if to re- 
veal herself freely, in all her beauty, to 
all mankind, she pauses at the water’s 
edge. 

I doubt if any one who reads this 
narrative does not already know by 
heart the story of the interrupted launch. 
If he did not in that anxious interval 
scan the papers for news of the result, 
he has no place in a boat nor can OutT- 
ING hope to rouse his aquatic lethargy. 
He knows how all the tugs and steam- 
yachts joined forces to drag the ob- 
stinate cradle into the water; how haw- 


—BOW ON. 

















sers were snapped in the attempt, and 
how the Conqueror tore out her bitts 
without avail. He read later how the 
Government was telegraphed to for 
pontoons, and how the sympathy of the 
community went out to the builders and 
the syndicate as though a calamity had 
happened. 

With wise precaution the builders 
had arranged to launch the yacht in a 
cradle which would offer a firm support 
in case the ways were broken down, and 
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ways. The cradle drove down upon it 
and was stuck fast. The greater the 
strain put upon it the more firmly was 
the bolt driven into the bottom of the 
cradle. 

Man proposes but Fate disposes. Mr, 
Herreshoff had told me politely, but 
firmly, only an hour before, that it was 
his intention that no member of the 
press should see the boat until after she 
was in the water. And there she stood, 
rising like Aphrodite from the waves, 
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which would protect the boat’s bottom 
from any \njury by scraping or ground- 
ing. This cradle was built of heavy 
timbers to hold the yacht upright, very 
much in the same way that model yachts 
in the toy-shops are stood up in their 
frames. This support was intended to 
float off after the vessel should be safe 
in deep water, 

Unfortunately, an iron bolt was 
sprung upward by the straining of the 


held like an airy vision in the air. Her 
lead keel was grasped as in a vice by 
the submerged cradle. 

I should like to have had the contract 
for the developing of all the photo- 
graphic exposures which were made of 
the Defender that day and the next. 
And yet I will venture the prophecy 
that not one cent’s worth of harm will 
come to anybody from this so much 
dreaded publicity. 
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During the afternoon the receding 
tide revealed all of her body and a part 
of the keel, and showed the vertical 
timbers of the cradle. I had once seen 
a beautiful yacht fall over on the ways 
and I remarked to Mr. Herreshoff that 
it made a chill run down my back to see 


Photo by West & Son, Southsea. 
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her thus poised as though about to fall. 


‘*She won’t fall!” was the designer’s 
only remark. And, when one considered 
that she stood there with two-thirds of 
her weight at the bottom of her fin, 
like one of those lead-weighted, pith 
‘*tumble-overs,” with which we played 
when children, he could perceive how 
stable was her condition of equilibrium. 
‘* A bladder ballasted with lead” is an 
illustration which is often employed in 
describing these racing machines, and 
it serves well enough for the Defender, 
providing, however, we conceive the 
bladder moulded into the most perfect 
design and braced within by an unyield- 
ing framework of steel. 

I cannot agree with some of the con- 
servative yachting writers who doubt 
the success, from a mechanical point of 
view, of Defender’s novel construction. 
I believe that the designer, while adopt- 
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ing new methods has taken no chances. 
The procedure has been cautious and 
scientific, though very original. We 
know, by test, the tensile strength of 
aluminum and, if it compares favorably 
with that of the heavier metals, why 
should it not be employed? There were 


THE LAUNCH. 
similar predictions against the use of 
Tobin bronze in the | %gz/ant; but that 
vessel's races, on both sides of the 
Atlantic, and her record-breaking 
passage across, are sufficient grounds 
for enthusiastic confidence in the Bristol 
builders. We are safe, as we contem- 
plate our latest and most graceful 
champion, to feel 
‘*We know what master laid thy keel, 

What workman wrought thy ribs of steel ; 

What anvils rang, what hammers beat, 

In what a forge and what a heat 

Were made the anchors of thy hope.” 


Let me say then, that I befieve 
Defender’s construction is all right. It 
is, briefly, as I have detailed in the 
Records, as follows: Keel-plate, bronze; 
deep or fin-keel, lead sheathed with 
Tobin bronze. Floors, frames and 
stringers, steel; deck beams, alloyed 
aluminum, alternating with light steel 














beams. Garboards, manganese bronze 
about three quarters of.an inch in thick- 
ness; plating below water line, man- 
ganese bronze, about five-sixteenths of 
an inch in thickness; plating above 
water line, aluminum, alloyed with ten 
per cént. of copper, about five-sixteenths 
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certainties as he may in the matter of 


construction. Yacht designing is only 


in a very limited degree an exact 
science. Artistic imagination and scien- 


tific judgment must here project them- 
selves together into an uncertain realm; 
and we know that in any path, not 
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of an inch in thickness. These plates 
run from stem to stern, overlapping 
each other with flush butts vertically, 
and bolted with bronze bolts. There 
are five strakes of this plating from 
deck to garboard. These strakes over- 
lap but do not present flush seams fore 
and aft. The overlapping edges will be 
filed down as far as is consistent with 
strength, but the yacht will not present 
the unbroken, polished surface which is 
shown in the steel vessels. The rudder 
is a framework of cast bronze sheathed 
with bronze plating. 


MODEL. 


When a marine architect works out a 
new model, he cannot follow scientific 
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illumined by deductive certainty, there 
are many pitfalls. Otherwise there 
would be no such thing as genius. That 
Mr. Herreshoff is an original if not ver- 
satile genius is shown ia l’zg7/ant, Nava- 
hoe, Gloriana, Wasp, Drusilla, Dakota, 
Niagara, etc. The model of the Defender 
is the direct product of an evolution on 
the line of these boats, preserving their 
successful elements, and unquestionably 
modified by leading features in Mr. 
Watson’s 4ritannia and Valkyrie TI. 
The sheer-plan is not at all like that of 
either V7gi/ant, Colonia or Navahoe, but 
it bears a marked similarity to those of 
Britannia and Valkyrie JT. Her midship 
section shows no great originality ; but, 
if her sheer-plan and her midship sec- 
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tion were given to all the designers in 
the world to work out a model, I doubt 
if any one of them would solve the 
problem, as Mr. Herreshoff has done it. 
Every line is beautiful and fazr to ex- 
actness. She is so slender and graceful 
that one is prone to wonder that such 
prettiness is consistent with windward 
power. Her forward lines are, in no 
case, hollow, but are very sharp and fine. 
Her bow, above water, is shorter than 
Colonia’s or Vigilant’s and is much short- 
er than that of Valkyrie 7/7. Her run 
is not proportion- 
ately slender. It 
shows fairly full 
lines, which 
might have been 
fined down to a 
long, pointed 
overhang stern 
like Volunteer’s, 
had they not 
been terminated 
at a point where 
the designer 
thought that in- 
creased over- 
hang would not 
compensate for 
greater over-all 
length. Her 
stern-piece is el- 
liptical, as shown 
in the photo- 
graph, and does 
not display a 
compound or 
ogee curve, as 
many published 
drawings have 
represented. 
The stern-post 
rakes about for- 
ty-five degrees 
to the water-line, the rudder-post pole 
being about three feet below the water. 
Two thirds of the keel is almost flat, 
with a very slight rocker at the heel 
and a more pronounced curve under 
the fore-foot. The latter is almost a 
straight line from the water-line to the 
garboards where it turns with a sharp 
curve into the fin. We have made 
use of the word fin, although neither 
Defender nor Valkyrie ITI, are, strictly 
speaking, fin-keel boats. Both boats 
narrow down above the keel, making 
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the bottom of the boat a very sharp V 
with great dead-rise; so that the upper 
part of the fin is modeled into the shape 
of the hull. Above the garboards 
both boats widen rapidly, Valkyrie ITT. 
having much broader bilges and flatter 
floor than the Defender. Valkyrte IIT, 
is so flat and so wide as to show 
bilges almost like those of an old-fash- 
ioned American cat-boat. Defender, on 
the contrary, has easy bilges and a 
more cutter-like bottom. 

The only possible criticism that I 
could think of, 
or could hear at 
the launching, 
was raised in 
the question as 
to whether her 
beam was great 
enough and her 
bilges heavy 
enough to carry 
her enormous 
sailarea. Asshe 
stood as shown 
in the photo- 
graphs, if one 
viewed her from 
the inside of the 
house, and di- 
rectly bow on, 
the midship sec- 
tion appeared to 
be almost a semi- 
circle, tangent 
to the surface of 
the water. From 
that point the 
yacht resembled 
a great racing- 
canoe. Observed 
from astern, as 
shown in the pic- 
ture, the semi- 
circle of the midship section drops toa 
broad V at the water; the floor under 
the bilges becomes straighter and makes 
an angle of about forty degrees with 
the water. 

The bulb at the bottom of the lead 
keel is modeled with care, being pear- 
shaped in its cross-section, and fined 
down gradually fore and aft to the thick- 
ness of the fore-foot and heel. The 


keel is three feet thick at the widest 
part, about five and one-half feet high 


and about feet 


thirty-five long on 


























top. It is said to weigh about seventy 
tons. 

The dimensions have not yet been 
stated accurately, for obvious reasons, 
but they are roughly as follows: length 
over all, 127 ft.; water line length, go 
ft.; extreme beam, 24 ft.; draft, 19 ft. 
mainmast, full length, 1oo ft.; boom, 
100 ft.; gaff, 64 ft.; topmast, 57 ft.; 
bowsprit, 44 ft.; club topsail yard, 51 ft. 

The first trial of the Defender was 
made July 6th. On July 7, when a 
strong southwest wind was bowling over 
Narragansett Bay, the Defender, with 
Mr. N. G. Herreshoff at the wheel, sim- 
ply played with Colonia. ‘‘We are 
pleased and satisfied,” said the syndi- 
cate. Captain Haff is reported to have 
said: ‘* Her stability is all right, I fear 
nothing else.” 

VALKYRIE III. 

It is a mistake to suppose that the 
English challenger is owned by Lord 
Dunraven alone, as it would be to con- 
sider Mr. Iselin the sole owner of 
Defender. The cost and the expenses 
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of Valkyrie II/. are defrayed by a 
syndicate composed of Lord Dunraven, 
Lord Lonsdale, Lord Wolverton and 
Capt. Harry McCalmont. It would be 
equally an error to consider her in any 
way a representative English yacht. 
British yachtsmen have consistently 
discouraged racing machines, yet this 
boat is an out-and-out freak, built to 
meet the Americans on their own water 
and in their own way, and beat them, if 
possible, at their own game. The 
Englishmen never took kindly to the’ 
centreboard, useful as that device is in 
its proper place. They adopted the 
fin-keel however, with avidity. The 
wide-beam, full bilges, flat floor and 
light draft of the body of Valkyrie I/T. 
are distinctly American. The sheer- 
plan, forming the lateral plane of re- 
sistance to the water which prevents the 
vessel going off to leeward, is altogether 
Mr. Watson’s and English. The cross- 
section and the modeling of the hull 
fore and aft, upon which depends the ease 
with which the boat glides through the 
water and holds up her sail-spread, are 
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as un-English as possible. The indi- 
cations already are that if Valkyrie L/1. 
is deficient at all, it is in this very point 
of modeling, for the reports say, whether 
truthfully or not I do not know, that 
she heels inordinately and throws a 
noisy wave from her lee bow. 

In point of construction by ap- 
proved methods the new boat is a mas- 
terpiece, and it is a question yet to be 
determined whether Vefender is going 
to be so much lighter above water after 
all. In mechanical engineer- 
ing Mr. Watson is an expert. 
He is thoroughly familiar 
with the properties of the 
alloys used in the Ameri- 
can boat; the Tobir- 
bronze champion was 
under his eye, and 
aluminum was dis- 
cussed all winter. 

With knowledge 
and deliberation 
Mr. Watson 
thought best 

to employ 

the regular 
composite 
construc- 
tioncom- 

prising 


— 


< 
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wooden keel, stem, stern-post and 
planking, built upon steel beams and 
framework. In view of the similarity 
of the two models the race may be 
decided upon the issue of construction. 
The photographs of Valkyrie ///., taken 
by the great marine photographer, Mr. 
West, of Southsea, show that the chal- 
lenger is a most formidable rival. Her 
lines are not fined down as are the De- 
fender’s, but are rounded out, especially 
on the after body. That beam and fine 
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lines are not everything is shown by the 
fact that, upon trial, the Englishman is 
found to stagger round under her en- 
ormous sailspread, while the Bristol 
boat starts off like a thoroughbred and 
sails clean away from Co/onza. 

The dimensions of the Valkyrie, 
which later information will give more 
accurately, are about as follows : Length 
over all, r28ft.; water-line, goft.; beam, 
28ft.; draft, 18ft. 6in. 

The first trial under sail was made 

June 18th. Since then she has 

entered a number of races 

none of which gives any idea 

of her power excepting to 

those who were aboard. 

The fact that she readily 
out-sailed Az/sa, in a 
moderate wind, both 
to windward and run- 
ning tree, shows her 
to be a slippery 
craft. She is won- 
derfully quick 

in stays, and 
turns on her 

heel like a 
rabbit. It 

is report- 

ed thatin 

the race 
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with dzlsa, July 5th, when that boat 
tried to shake her off, she tacked no 
less than four times in as many min- 
utes. 

Whether she comes to win or lose, 
Valkyrie If. and her plucky skippers 
will be joyously received on this side. 
The stout hearts of owners and crews 
on both Valkyrie and Defender will 
thrill with 


‘¢ The stern joy which warriors feel 
In foemen worthy of their steel.” 
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POLO IN THE WEST. 


By J. B. Macmahan. 


By 


HE game of polo has become so 
firmly established and so widely 
known in this country that its 
ancient history may be omitted 

and its rapid advancement in the East 
be but briefly noticed. The object of 
this article is rather to follow the sport 
in its progress westward to the great 
plains, where, owing to many natural 
advantages, it at once found a conge- 
nial home. 

In 1876 James Gordon Bennett, Esq. 
interested a number of American gen- 
tlemen in the game, which was then 
very popular in England, and as a 
result the Westchester Club was formed. 
Its first headquarters was at Jerome 
Park, but shortly afterward was changed 
to Newport. 

In 1886 occurred a great event in 
polo history—the first international 
match. In August of that year the 
crack Hurlingham team crossed the 
Atlantic and played a two days’ match 
at Newport. The Britons carried back 
with them the prize cup of the Ameri- 
cans, but left behind their ponies and a 
wholesome lesson in magnificent team 
work to offset the humiliation of a 
crushing defeat. 

In 1890 the American Polo Associa- 
tion was formed, with seven clubs as 
charter members. The Association 
now comprises seventeen clubs, as fol- 
lows: Rockaway Club, Cedarhurst, L.I. ; 





Meadow Brook Club, Westbury, L. I 


Country Club of Westchester, N. Y.: 
Morris County Country Club; Myopia 
Club, Hamilton, Mass.; Harvard Polo 


’ 


Club; Country Club of Brookline, 
Mass.; Westchester Polo Club, New- 
port, R. I.; Philadelphia Country Club; 
Hingham Polo Club, Mass.; Country , 
Club of St. Louis, St. Louis, Mo.; 
Monmouth County Polo Club; Dedham 
Polo Club, Dedham Mass.; Buffalo 
Polo Club, Buffalo, N. Y.; Chicago 
Polo Club, Chicago; Devon Polo Club, 
Devon, Pa.; Lowell Country Club. 

The polo clubs outside the associa- 
tion are to be found principally in the 
South and West. Two strong clubs are 
located in Mexico City, old Mexico, one 
of which is composed of Spaniards, the 
other of Englishmen and Americans. 
These rivals have many a sturdy bout, 
especially at Christmas, when the great 
tournament is held. There are several 
teams of cowboy players in New Mex- 
ico, while New Orleans, Colorado 
Springs and Los Angeles have thriving 
clubs. 

In Iowa, Minnesota and Dakota, a 
group of clubs banded together in what 
is known as the Northwestern Polo 
Association. These clubs have been in 
existence for ten years, and they yield to 
none in eager advancement of their 
favorite sport. The support of the 


military, which will surely come, will 
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do much for 
polo, and 
there is no 
reason why it 
should not 
find favor at 
many a fron- 
tier post. And 
now to glance 
at the pro- 
gress of polo 
in the West. 

Early in 
the summer 
of 1885, the 








the active organizers. 


” 


siasts,. were 
Mr. Maclagan had played *‘ forward 
for several years with the Calcutta 
Polo Club, the oldest Caucasian polo 
organization in existence, and long 
accounted the champion club of the 
world. Admission to this club stamps 
a man as topform in polo. Here 
Mr. Maclagan acquired a_ brilliant 
style. Mr. Watson had likewise 
learned his game in India. The re- 
maining Lemars players were prac- 
tically novices, though nearly all had 
seen the game, and some had at- 
tempted it. 

In 1886, Messrs. Cecil F. Benson, 
Matthew B. S. Dodsworth, ].W.Orde, 
G. B. Gray and IF. C. S. Dodsworth, 
all members of the 
English colony, 
started a club at 
Sibley, lowa. None 
of these gentlemen 
had played before, 
and they were assist- 
ed in organizing by 
Mr. Maclagan. 

In 1888, Fred. B. 
Close, who had pre 
viously played with 


both the Lemers 
and Sibley clubs, 
started a club at 


Sioux City, Iowa, 
with the following 
membership: F. B. 


Lemars Polo Close, W. T. Hum- 
Ciub was bie, €C. Statter, 
formed in ; 
Iowa. This %, ) 
was the first a 

ELLICOTT EVANS ON ‘‘ BUTTERFLY.” a 
polo organ- 


ization west of New York. When it came 
into being there were only adozen clubs, 
not one hundred actual players, and 
fewer than two hundred trained ponies 
in all of the United States. 

The Lemars Polo Club, though so 
entirely isolated, was a thriving institu- 
tion from its inception. The charter 
members were G. C. Maclagan, J. S. 
Watson, J. H. Grayson, H. J. Moreton, 
Francis J. Moreton, O. T. Pardoe and 
H. O’K. Richards. 

These gentlemen were all English, 
being members of a British colony in 
that locality. Mr. Maclagan and Mr. 


Watson, both veteran poloists and enthu-' 
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c. W. SCUDDER, ON “ TAFFY,”” FOUNDER AND CAPTAIN OF 
ST. LOUIS POLO CLUB. 

Arthur F. Statter, 
Floyd Tappan, 
R. T. Patrick and 
G. P. Statter. Mr. 
Tappan was the 
only American in 
this club. 


During these 
years the game 


was being played 
in a_ desultory 
way at a number 
of other so called 
‘*colony” centres 
in Iowa, Minne- 
sota and Dakota. 

In 1888 the 
Northwestern 
Polo Association 
was formed by a 
union of the Sibley, the Lemars, the 
Sioux City and the Larchwood, S. D., 
clubs, Larchwood, however, dropping 
out the first season. 

It was the sanguine expectation that 
the association would prove a_per- 
manency; a school for, and promoter 
of, this rajah sport throughout the 
West, and but for a sad event in its 
subsequent history this would undoubt- 
edly have been the case. 

As was to have been expected from 
its founders the association played the 
Indian game. A shallow ditch and not 
the regulation plank formed the touch 
line; the Indian ‘‘standing” (not the 
Hurlingham ‘‘ charge’’), was the favor- 
ite opening, and ‘the game was the 
‘‘ off-side,” though the English mallet- 


hooking was never in favor. The rules 
of the Association further provided for 
tournaments to be played in rotation 
on the members’ grounds, for a cup, to 
be awarded permanently to the club 
victorious in three successive seasons. 
The cup, a very handsome one copied 
after the Westchester trophy won by 
the Hurlinghams in ’86, was thus con- 
sidered a sure bone of contention for 
many years. The struggle, however, 
proved a very one-sided affair, for the 
Lemars Club, by three successive vic- 
tories, secured permanent possession of 
the prize. 

The association 
shortly after dis- 
solved, but a trag- 
edy and no inher- 
ent weakness 
brought about this 
dissolution. This 
tragedy was the 
death of Mr. F. 
Close, the best 
rider and polo back 
the West has ever 
seen, excepting 
Mr. Maclagan. Mr. 
Close was killed at 
Sioux City in 1890. 
He was riding and 
playing a brilliant 
game too, with his 
left arm fractured 
and in splints 
bound to his body, 
and his collar bone 
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A. F. STATTER. G. P. STATTER. 


SIOUX CITY POLO TEAM, 1894. 


likewise broken, when he collided with 
one of the opposing team. He fell be- 


tween the ponies; his own horse stum- 
bled, fell over him and crushed him. 
His injuries were so severe that the phy- 
sicians would not permit his removal 


from the spot where he fell. A tent was 
erected above him and he died in four 
hours. The hundreds of spectators 
were so horrified by this accident that 
for several seasons after polo languished 
all over the Northwest, and it is a fact 
that the smaller clubs ceased to exist 
from that date, the only organizations 
to survive the shock being the Sioux 
City and the Lemars clubs. 

The season of ’94 found the Lemars 
with thirteen active members, as fol- 
lows: G. C. Maclagan, captain, E. Pay- 
son Sammis, J. U. Sammis, E. A. 
Dalton (first team); J. H. Grayson, A. C. 
Colledge, H. O’K. Richards, Rudolf J. 
Koehler, Percival Wraight, P. Boland, 
H. J. Moreton, Francis J. Moreton, and 
James Brooks Farquhar. 

This club undoubtedly owns some of 
the finest polo ponies in the West. Only 
fifteen animals are claimed as available, 
but their standard of excellence is very 
high. The horses are such thorough- 
goers in the field that it is difficult to 
say this or the other is best; but a few 
deserve special notice. 


A. C. Colledge’s roan ‘‘ Bombay,’ 
fourteen hands, has played five years. 
He is a marvel in his way; a thorough 
weight carrier, never having played 
with less than two hundred pounds. 
He hasa fair pace and a will of his own. 

Brown ‘‘ Ben,” fourteen hands, owned 
by E. P. Sammis, has played six years. 
He has a very light mouth, is very fast, 
and in the hands of his owner, quick oa 
the turn. 

G. C. Maclagan’s white ‘‘ Billy,’’ thir- 
teen and a half hands, is a perfect won- 
der. He has played polo for eight 
years, and not a youngster in the string 
can outclass him to-day for staying 
qualities. He is perfectly accustomed 
to playing an entire game, and his 
owner never thinks of taking a second 
horse when he rides Billy. He. has a 
remarkable record, never having taken 
part in a losing match. He loves the 
ball, and from start to finish, with cocked 
eyes and nose down, is after it. He 
makes up for being a trifle slow by his 
wonderful turning and his quickness in 
starting. 

The Sioux City club was never so 
strong or so well established as in 1894. 
According to seniority of membership 
its list of active men is as follows: Wm. 
T. Humble, Perry Statter, Henry H. 
Drake, Arthur F. Statter, Wm. A. Dins- 
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more, J. Clarke Duncan, Richard B. 
Oldfield, E. S. Weatherly, Denard Will- 
iams, Harry R. Gragg, and Fred. F. 
Grandy. The team for 1894 was Arthur 
F. Statter, No. 1; Wm. T. Humble, No. 
2; Henry H. Drake, No. 3 and captain; 
Perry Statter, back. 

This quartet play a hard and very 
fast game, excelling in team work. The 
most eminent name in Western polo is 
that of Statter. Statter, senior, who 
rides over two hundred, is as handy on 
a good horse as any lightweight, while 
his sons sweep the field like a hurricane. 
To the Statters belongs the credit of 
introducing some excellent training ex- 
ercises, and of inventing some capital 
polo gear. One of the most unique 
games ever played in America occurred 
at Sioux City in 1892, when the Statter 
family, father and three sons, played a 
picked team, and beat them by a score 
of 5 too. 

The club can show some excellent 
ponies. ‘‘Babe” now owned by 
Weatherly, was raised by Arthur F. 
Statter. She is fourteen hands; nine 
years old, and has played continuously 
for five years. When ridden with short 
rein and close blinds she is absolutely 
the best pony in the West for ‘‘ No 1,” 
and in the riding-off game. 

J. Duncan Clarke’s ‘‘Corona,” 14.1, 
in her third year in polo, is the 
strongest and fastest pony in the club. 

Arthur F. Statter owns a prize in his 
dun mare ‘‘ Peggy.” She has played 
for five years and knows the game so 
well that without using anything but a 
halter she will follow the ball closely, 
and can be turned at a full gallop with- 
in a space fourteen feet square. 

‘“‘Kit Beer,” fourteen and a half 
hands, is a thoroughbred with a record 
of one quarter mile in twenty-four 
seconds. She is owned by W. H. 
Dinsmore ; is six years old and has 
played polo two years, showing great 
aptitude for the game. 

The club has a fair ground, a level 
twenty-acre field with ample room for 
side and foul hits. The site is pleasing 
and the turf sufficiently fast. 

The lowa Clubs are now playing the 
regulation American game and they 
bring to it a formidable set of fearless 
riders and brilliant strokers. There is 


no doubt a decided advantage in being 
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perfectly familiar, as these men are, 
with all the tactics of the different recog- 
nized modern games. 

It was not until 1891 that St. Louis 
organized its Country Club. The St. 
Louis club is properly classed with 
Western polo, but as a member of the 
American Association its detailed his- 
tory may be found in the records of 
that organization. However, a few 
items concerning this fine club may 
be not out of place. 

The game was taken up with the 
greatest enthusiasm from its introduc- 
tion. The club membership is limited 
to fifty; admission is eagerly sought 
and the ranks have been full from the 
first. The captain, C. Scudder, plays 
a good, all-around fast game, and has 
been a successful trainer. The polo 
ground is laid out on the divide between 
the Mississippi and the Missouri rivers, 
a delightful location. The field itself 
cost the club $3,000 to level and prepare, 
but is not first-class, being a fresh dirt 
in which the grass needs time to weave 
the deep, tough, root carpet so essential 
for sure footing. 

This club uses the system of buying 
and training ponies and selling them to 
the players. The animals are mostly 
from the Texanand New Mexican mus- 
tang herds. They pay fora ‘‘raw” on 
an average fifty dollars, and find about 
one out of five useful. There is no loss 
on the discarded animals, as the pre- 
paratory training never fails to increase 
their value as hacks. 

The members are men from the 
Noonday, the St. Louis, the Mercantile 
and the Jockey clubs. The active 
members manage to devote on an aver- 
age, two afternoons a week: to the sport. 
The club has never crossed sticks with 
any other association member, the 
most notable playing event being a 
match with Lemars in 1893. The St. 
Louis team in this match consisted of 
C. W. Scudder, back; A. S. Cushman 
and H. McKittrick, Jr., half-backs; O. 
L. Mersman, forward. The first great 
public game which took on the nature 
of a brilliant function resulted in en- 
thusing all St. Louis with a passion for the 
magnificent sport, and polo never stood 
so well in Missouri as it does to-day. 

The Chicago Polo Club had its incep- 
tion during the World’s Fair. James 
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Carey Evans, S. H. Hubbard, W. T. 
Carrington, Col. W. V. Jacobs, A. J. 
Whipple, Captain Francis Michler, F. 
W. Lamport and Ellicott Evans, having 
a small house at Brookline near Chicago, 
for their own amusement brought up 
ponies from the Indian Territory and 
started polo on the lawn of their country 
place. To James Carey Evans belongs 
the honor of really introducing the 
game; he and Captain Michler being 
the first to show the way. The idea 
was taken up with the greatest enthu- 
siasm. Ponies were tried and polo 
technique mastered in bi-weekly prac- 
tices during the summer. Saturday 
was field day, and toward the end of 
the season spectators were frequent at 
the Brookline practices. 

From this modest beginning was born 
in the winter of 1893-94 the Chicago 
Polo Club, with the following member- 
ship: George Henry Wheeler, Captain 
Francis Michler, U. S. A., C. P. Mc- 


Avoy, James Heyworth, H. M. Higin-. 


botham, V. Shaw-Kennedy, W. T. Car- 
rington, Walter Farwell, Arthur 


Whipple, Frank J. Macky, J. Henry 
Norton, Capt. Marion P. Maus, U.S. A., 
Edward Green, Lawrence Heyworth, 


W. W. Keith, Urban H. Broughton, F. 
W. Lamport, W. V. Jacobs, Ellicott 
ivans, James Carey Evans, R. B. Fort. 

A Board of Governors was chosen at 
the first meeting, consisting of J. C. 
Evans, chairman; J. H. Norton, C. P. 
McAvoy, George H. Wheeler and Cap- 
tain Michler. All the men being mem- 
bers of the Washington Park Club, a 
field was secured in Washington Park 
for matches and tournaments. The 
location is charming and the ground 
fairly good. It exhibits a natural turf, 
or more properly speaking, a specially 
rolled ground covered with sod in the 
low places. The footing is not always 
sure, but better than the average fresh 
field. Unfortunately, there is not space 
for a north and south ground, so the 
players are hampered by east and west 
positions. The field is marked by the 
regulation eight-inch plank along the 
sides. 

But two members of the club have 
had any previous polo experience. Mr. 
James Carey Evans played with the 
Buffalo Club of Buffalo, N. Y. Mr. V. 
Shaw-Kennedy played for some time in 
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India, where the Shaw-Kennedys are 
greatly distinguished in the Anglicized 
Oriental game. Captains Maus and 
Michler being by the nature of their 
professions well used to the saddle, 
dashed into the sport with spirit. 

The club stables are fine. The mem- 
bers are very proud of their string. 
From several hundred ponies put 
through their paces in Indian Territory 
some twenty-five were selected by the 
acting agent for the club, and were, 
from time to time, shipped North. 
Five more, mostly thoroughbreds, were 
picked up elsewhere, so that the club 
now has at command some thirty prom- 
ising animals, though, like the riders, 
they have their records still to make. 

Mr. James Carey Evans is doubly for- 
tunate in owning a pair of perfect polo 
animals, ‘‘Lottie Collins” and ‘‘Car- 
mencita.” The former is a thorough- 
bred, a perfect miniature race horse, 
with a marked aptitude for the game. 
‘*Carmencita” is a beautifully marked 
playful little mare, very quick on the 
turn, and brimful of intelligence. And 
when it comes to the test, it is intelli- 
gence plentifully mixed with good tem- 
per that distinguishes the polo pony 
from the common herd. 

‘‘White Wolf,” a light gray, regula- 
tion height, is owned by Mr. Lamport. 
He is a model polo pony, and perfectly 
at home on the field. 

Mr. Kennedy’s ‘‘ Skidmore” is a much 
branded mustang with a history, having 
carried a member of the notorious Dal- 
ton gang before his introduction into 
the more polite circles of polo. He is 
admirably adapted for his new vocation. 

Arthur Whipple’s ‘‘Deacon,” and 
Mr. Carrington’s ‘‘ Comanche,” a Texan 
pony, are also promising animals. 

The Chicagoes played, at first, the 
Hurlingham ‘‘off-side,” this being in 
the opinion of Captain Evans the more 
scientific game, requiring, as it does, 
closer attention to a man’s position in 
the field than does the American style. 
The club colors are lilac and blue, dis- 
played in the cap. 

The first exhibition on the Washing- 
ton Park grounds was played June 17, 
1894. This was the Saturday before the 
Derby, and society stamped its approval 
of the new sport by turning out in force. 
When the exhibition was over, society 
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declared polo to be ‘‘quite the. thing. 

The heroes of Chicago’s first polo 
game were: Blues—J. C. Evans, Cap- 
tain F. Michler, Walter Farwell, V. 
Shaw-Kennedy. Reds—A. J. Whipple, 
Ellicott Evans, W. T. Carrington, Law- 
rence Heyworth. 

In Colorado polo has been played for 
eight years, Colorado Springs being 
the centre of activity. From 1886 the 
game had a steady growth up to the 
season of 1893 and 1894, when the fi- 
nancial depression gave ita slight check. 

Mr. J. 5S. Stevens, of New York, was 
the instigator and active coach of the 
Springs Club. Mr. Stevens is con- 
ceded to be one of the finest polo 
players of America. Should the long 
threatened return match with Hurling- 
ham be played in 1895, Stevens stands a 
fair chance of being included in the 
American team. For several seasons he 
has played No. 1, on the Rockaway team 
during the New York season. 

Associated with Mr. Stevens in 
organizing the Colorado club was Mr. 
Harvey Lyle. Mr. Lyle is an Irish- 


man by birth, and he has had over 
twelve years’ experience in the game, 
having played 


four years in India 
before coming to America. Lyle has 
never been rated by the Association, but 
it is conceded by all who have seen his 
game that his play is as effective as 
Mr. Stevens’, though his style is entirely 
different. 

The Colorado Springs Club had thus 
the inestimable privilege of being trained 
by two first form men, representatives 
of different games. A club so trained 
was bound to get the combined best of 
the two systems ; at any rate the result 
justifies such a conclusion, for the 
Springs club plays a magnificent game. 
In most respects the American Asso- 
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ciation laws are followed ; the British 
‘* offside” is, however, still retained. 

The membership is more or less 
unstable in character, as is to be expected 
ata pleasure resort. Messrs. Stevens, 
Lyle, Braggiotti and a few others have, 
however, played with considerable 
regularity from the beginning. These 
men are all members of the Country 
Club situated about three miles from 
town. Here area club house, stables, 
tennis, base-ball and live pigeon shoot- 
ing grounds, a race-track and a polo field 
all within the club enclosure. The polo 
ground was laid out in 1891; the field 
is natural prairie, level as a table, well 
rolled and watered. No amount of 
dressing or artificial attention can 
improve on the tough prairie sod when 
it is smooth and level. 

There is a notion in the East that 
when a Colorado man wants a polo pony 
he starts out in the morning with a 
lassoo and comes back to breakfast with 
a fine broncho dangling at the end of 
his rope. This is not quite the case. 
Zach year the Springs men find it 
harder to pick up good polo cattle in 
their vicinity, and are obliged to send 
further and further away for them. As 
a rule they are bronchos broken to 
ride, and are chosen from those already 
used a little in cutting out cattle, which 
makes them naturally quick and bridle- 
wise. Raw ponies of this class range 
in value from $35 to$1oo. After they 
are polo trained, those showing special 
aptitude for the game are shipped East, 
where the demand for trained bronchos 
is vastly greater than the supply, and a 
handy animal brings any price. For 
this reason the Colorado clubs, though 
finely mounted, have no stable records 
such as other clubs are proud to exhibit 
after a season or two of play. 


[ro BE CONTINUED.] 





TWO IDLERS IN CAMP. 


By Helen Church. 


T isa long, tortu- 
ous, slow stream. 
There are many 
such in the great 

Northwest. 
sluggishly 
swale 


It flows 
through 


then more 
swiftly be- 
tween high, 
crumbling, 
brier-grown 

YY bluffs. Years 

iB ago the vir- 

~ gin forest 
pressed closely upon the sand, fring- 
ing its waters, the crowding, tapering 
pines on the high banks nodding 
to each other, with their plumy tops 
across its dark chasm, here and there 
bridged by a fallen giant. Behind 
these ridges of pine, the hemlocks 
stood in closed ranks, their spreading 
boughs matted and interlaced. Here 
and there the leafy maze was threaded 
by narrow paths, leading from some 
shaded hollow in the river bank, where 
dainty hoofs had left their print, and 
many a bush and low-hanging limb 
bore the marks of playful teeth. The 
deer licks were not ambushed then. 
The wild-cat laid back his tufted ears, 
thrust his curving claws into the bark 
and stretched at his ease on sunny 
limbs, where squirrels were to. be had 
for the taking. Now and then, a bear 
browsed among the berry bushes in the 
openings, seen only by the startled 
woodchuck as he peeked cautiously out 
of his hole. 


and marsh,. 


Then the land-looker came, pushing 
his boat with difficulty up the brush- 
choked stream and bivouacked upon its 
banks. In his wake came the surveyor 
who tarried longer and made his way 
through neighboring swamps and 
thickets, leaving behind him a trail of 
bruised and bleeding tree trunks. After 
him, the lumberman poled his scow, 
laden with tools, pork, beans, corn 
meal and blankets. 

Everywhere were men with axes and 
saws. The bear had shifted his winter 
home to some more distant haunt. The 
howls of the timber wolf were less 
frequent, the ducks hovered over the 
wild rice swamps with cries of alarm at 
this invasion of their feeding ground. 
The banks where the deer had frolicked 
were trampled with the hoofs of oxen 
and lined with roll-ways, piled high with 
thousands of logs. 

Sweeping northward from little 
colonies, where settlers were trying to rid 
their scanty estates of their growth of 
stumps, came at last the forest fires, 
licking up the dry pine-tops, spreading 
over the once densely wooded ridge, 
burning grass and bush to a crisp and 
here and there, as a memento of the 
holocaust, leaving a charred pine, tower- 
ing scores of feet into the air, its lifeless 
joints creaking mournfully as it swayed 
with the wind. 

As the pine hunters continued their 
work farther north, time’s gentle 
fingers bandaged the wounds so wanton- 
ly inflicted. The hemlocks put on 
another suit of green. The great black 
stumps changed to pillars of silvery 
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gray, around whose columns the creep- 
ers and grape-vines festooned them- 
selves. The tender green mosses grew 
over the scars on the beeches, and out 
of the scourged earth a new growth 
sprang vigorous and aggressive. 

This in brief was the country through 
which we had traveled for the last 
twenty miles, on a logging branch rail- 
road, with the landscape from the dust- 
begrimed car windows constantly grow- 
ing wilder, and the whistle of the 
engine making echoes more prolonged. 
At last we had dashed through a deep 
cut, rumbled out over a high bridge and 
had come to a stop in front of a long, 
low, whitewashed house, before which 
stood a group of men with lanterns. 
Two or three women in the lamp-lit 
doorway watched us curiously as we 
followed our guide, Payson, bearing our 
luggage across the track and up a soft 
sandy road, while the train went shriek- 
ing through the forest. There had beena 
shower in the late afternoon which had 
laid the dust and made breathing in the 
close, smoky, bad-smelling car a pos- 
sibility. Now all the tender, fresh 
young things lifted their rain-washed 
faces, and the cool night air bore their 


faint breath to us through the gathering 
darkness. 

The camps were grouped near the 
summit of a wooded slope which fell 
gently away to the river bottoms and 
marshes, over which a faint mist was 


hanging in smoke-like rings. The 
bridge, stretching its slender span over 
the turbid water, where a lone frog was 
piping a tuneful lyric, looked like a 
web of gossamer over a luminous black 
ribbon. The stately tops of the hem- 
locks were outlined darkly against a 
fading orange radiance where the new 
moon’s crescent hung. 

As we drew near, Megilp stopped to 
watch the bean-fire, resting her crossed 
arms upon the top of the fence. It was 
a blazing bonfire of hemlock bark in a 
deep hole, which threw a flickering 
warm light on the side of the cook- 
shanty, the rain-water barrel, the wood- 
pile and the cook’s bare arms and white 
apron. Presently the flames flared and 
then died out, leaving a heap of glow- 
ing red coals. And then all hands, with 
hoe and rake, drew the coals aside, and 
the chore boy, tall, lanky, cross-eyed 
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Jim, came struggling out of the shanty 
with a big round pot, with great long 
legs and a tightly fitting cover, which 
with many pulls and jerks he managed 
to deposit in the hole right side up. 
The coals were raked back and packed 
closely around the kettle, the dirt 
shoveled over itall, and tools stacked 
against the fence. Megilp heaved a 
sigh of relief and then laughed. ‘‘It’s 
just like a dog burying a bone for his 
breakfast,” she said. 

‘Yer supper’s ready,” said Payson, 
emerging from the cook-camp. ‘I’m 
sorry we ain’t got no accommodations ; 
if you wanter warsh—” 

‘Oh, never mind,” said Meg, cheer- 
fully. ‘‘We can just sozzle our faces 
here at the rain-water barrel.” 

‘*Ves, Icalc’lated you could,” he said. 
**T’ll take yer hats ’n’ coats into the 
office while you’re doing it.” 

He took our wraps and started, but 
after a few steps turned back. ‘I'll 
tell Jim to bring you a clean towel,” he 
said, ‘‘an’ if you just spat your hand on 
the water a couple of times before you 
dip your dish in, it’ll scare the wigglers 
to the bottom, and you won’t get none 
on your face.” 

Meg hastily threw away the water she 
had taken out, and proceeded to put 
this suggestion into operation. 

“‘It was very thoughtful in him to 
tell us that,” she said, burying her laugh- 
ing face in one end of the long towel, 
while Jim supported the other. ‘‘In 
the dark we would never have known 
the difference.” 

‘*Here’s the key to the office,” said 
Payson, returning. “‘I guess you'll 
have to sleep there to-night. The fore- 
man’s away, and we’ve been busy hay- 
ing down on the marsh farm, and ain’t 
had no time to fix up that room in the 
new house for you. Howsumever, we 
can do it to-morrer, if you'll tell us what 
you want done.” 

‘* The office will do very nicely,” said 
Meg. ‘‘ But we’re ready now.” 

‘* Well, come on then,” he continued, 
holding open the door of pink mosquito 
netting. ‘‘I ain’t had my supper, 
neither, and I guess I'll sit down, too, 
if you’ve no objection.” 

We did not object. We bowed our 
heads to pass through the low doorway, 
and found ourselves in a broad, low 
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room, with log sides and rough board 
floor and ceiling. There was a bunk 
in one corner, and a big wood stove in 
another. At the lower end of the room 
there was a partition behind which we 
could see the ascending stove-pipe and 
rows of shelves. There were three 
long, rough tables in the centre of the 
room, with benches on either side. At 
one end of the middle table was what 
was apparently intended for our refresh- 
ment, and thither we directed our steps. 
Payson slid on to the bench ahead 
of me. ‘‘Ill give you ladies the end,” 
he said. ‘‘It’s kind of awk’ard getting 
in and out of here if you ain’t used to 
— : 

The table was covered with brown 
oil-cloth, and set with heavy white 
plates and cups, which Jim filled with 
clear, sparkling water from a tin dipper. 
The china plates and cups we learned 
were extras, the every-day service con- 
sisting of tin ware. 

We turned in that night under piles 
of blankets, with pillows of cat-tail 
down and sweet fern, while the wind, 
blowing through the high open win- 
dows, mingled its leaf whisperings with 
our dreams. 


Meg and I had come here for a quiet 
vacation of fishing and sketching, with 
a determination to rest on our oars, so 
to speak, and let the current of life 
sweep us into a smoother channel. With 
this idea we sauntered off early the next 


morning. Our path led along the river, 
through a tangle of poplar saplings and 
dead tree trunks, and then into the 
woods. The ground was soft and 
springy, the air fresh and cool. We 
filled our hands with ferns and bits of 
lichen and moss, admiring their dainty 
mosaic and inhaling their loamy fra- 
grance, then cast drooping beauty aside 
for branches of reddening vinegar cher- 
ries and sprays of sweet fern. These, 
too, we abandoned as the woods grew 
deeper, the path rougher, and the air 
more sultry. The slopes were covered 
with a forest floor of dead and matted 
leaves. A little wren lit on an over- 
hanging bush, and from his swaying 
perch poured out his saucy melody. 

We came out of the shade upon a 
sunny, open bluff. Below us the river 
forked and curved round a little wooded 
island, making a beautiful riffle. On 
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the opposite shore the trees crowded 
close to the edge of the bluff. ‘ 

Meg dropped on a bank, cushioned 
with moss and wintergreen leaves, 
shaded by a little spruce, and began 
unpacking her sketching tools. ‘I 
think we have gone far enough,” she 
said, and while she was adjusting her- 
self I filled’ one of our leaf-lined pails 
with berries. She sketched rapidly for 
a few minutes, then her pencil slack- 
ened and her head rested on the mossy 
bank behind her. 

‘‘That’s a trout hole, I ’most guess,” 
said Meg, pointing with her pencil. I 
had a lancewood rod, a plain brass 
reel and about forty yards of line. I 
opened my book and selected a brown 
caddis fly. ‘‘Put on that red one,” 
urged Meg ; but I let the decision for 
the brown fly stand, and threw it under 
the rock. We lay back on the bank 
and listened to the cool murmur of the 
hemlocks across the stream. A beauti- 


‘ful beach behind us threw brown, danc- 


ing leaf-shadows over our heads upon 
the splashing water. 

We had lain there some time, ‘I 
don’t believe the fish are biting this 
morning,” she complained, but as she 
spoke we noticed a triangular wave 
moving slowly down stream. It dis- 
appeared for an instant, and then I felt 
a pull on the rod and the line began to 
run out Suddenly the line became 
slack and I wound it slowly in. There 
was a jerk and a flashing length in the 
air, a splash, and then how the reel 
did spin! 

‘* Gracious,” 
must be a two-pounder! 
he is going down stream.” 

I was on my feet running after him, 
trying to save my line from tangling in 
an overhanging thicket. Still the line 
ran out, and I jumped into the water 
and rounded the bush. The fish evi- 
dently felt disappointed at his failure 
to jerk loose, for he soon turned back. 
But again and again he broke away, and 
it was many minutes before he, with 
his shining sides, lay on the grass, 

‘‘He weighs a pound and a half, 
anyway,” decided Meg, as I loosed the 
barb. ‘Shall we roll him in flour or 
cornmeal when we cook him?” 

‘* Cornmeal, of course.” 

We laid the fish in a basket and 


exclaimed Meg, ‘‘he 
O, be careful, 
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covered him with leaves, which atten- 
tion he did not seem to appreciate, scat- 
tering the covering with a still vigorous 
flirt of his tail. 

‘* Jolly!” exclaimed Payson, peering 

into the basket, when we returned to 
the camp with our prize. ‘‘I didn’t 
s’pose there was any fish as big as him 
left.” 
It was some days later that we stood 
in front of the little boarding house 
ready to take our departure, drinking 
in the clear, pure air, and trying to im- 
press the rugged outlines, so sharp and 
distinct in the morning twilight, upon 
our memories—the forest, the build- 
ings, the little farm, the river, the 
bridge. The first rays of sunlight were 
just piercing the mists hanging over the 
lowlands. 

‘*The train ain’t more’n five miles 
off,” declared our friend Payson. ‘‘ I just 
heard her whistle for Smith’s Siding.” 

Our hearts sank with regret. 


THE 


Last night, when the silence of even 
Lay light on the meadows afar, 

A nightingale crept from the thicket, 
And sang to the evening-star. 


His voice rose up out of the valley 
All green with the bramble and vine, 
And I, who was passing, was spell-bound; 
His song was so sweet, so divine. 


I paused in my sorrowful musing, 
Afraid to lift foot from the sod, 

Lest the sound cause an end to his singing 
That wonderful carol to God. 


The stars ceased their twinkling and listened ; 
The trees in the forest grew still ; 

From mountain to towering mountain 
The notes seemed to echo and thrill. 
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‘*We’ve had such a pleasant time,” 
said Meg, ‘‘and we’re very much obliged 
to you, indeed, for what you have done 
for us.” 

‘*G’long! ’taint no trouble,” he said, 
jocosely. ‘‘ Hope you'll come again.” 

The long train came in sight around 
the curve, and stopped with many 
clanks and jerks, while we clambered 
into the rear coach. We waved our 
adieus from the platform as we were 
drawn out over the bridge, and gave 
one last look about us before the deep 
cut, which we knew was ahead, would 
hide the old scenes from our view. 

‘‘Will you be glad to get home, Meg 
—back to your paved streets and apart- 
ment house?” 

‘‘Glad! No, indeed,” she replied, 
caressing a streak of sunburn on her 
nose. ‘*‘ What a happy, quiet time we 


have had in this little insignificant spot 
of Michigan wilderness, too small for a 
place on the map or even for a name 


” 
! 


NIGHTINGALE. 


A rabbit crept forth from his burrow ; 

The night-owl’s shrill screeching was hushed ; 
Each wakened bird lifted its head as 

The song from the singer’s throat gushed. 


The moon slowly rose o’er the hill-tops 
And flooded the world with her light, 

But still his pure notes of thanksgiving 
Were poured on the listening night. 


At last came an end to the anthem ; 
The song ’gan to waver and wane ; 

The owl began hooting, the rabbit 
Crept into his burrow again. 


A cool wind blew down from the mountain 
And rustled the branches among— 

Oh! Beautiful Father! I thank thee 
Alike for the singer and song. 


F, BIERHOFF, M, D. 








ARMY SIGNALING. 


HE open 
order sys- 
tem of 
organiza- 

tion, which gives 
to modernarmies 
their great flexi- 
bility and mobil- 


ity, renders rapid 
and accurate 
communication 
between their 
different divis- 
ions and_ sub- 


~ divisions of vital 
importance in 
preserving unity 
of command, 
concentration of 
attack and secur- 
ity ofindividuals. 





This necessity, which has been coinci- . 


dent with the development of electricity 
and the bicycle, has led to the crea- 
tion of the Signal Corps, which since 
the war, has steadily grown in impor- 
tance as a factor in military operations. 

The Signal Corps is a body of highly 
trained soldiers whose duty it is to pro- 
vide the methods of communication 
between the different forces of an army, 
so that the commander can rapidly 
transmit erders and receive reports 
from even the most distant outposts. 
An army with all its trains occupies a 
great area of country, and the work of 
the signal corps is often most difficult. 
For example, an army corps of forty-two 
thousand men has four divisions of 
infantry, eight to twelve batteries, at 
least four regiments of cavalry, and on 
the march on a single road with all its 
trains it would stretch out at least 
twenty-two and one-half miles, or a dis- 
tance which would take a mounted 
messenger moving from the head of 
the column to the rear, if he made good 
speed and met with no obstruction, at 
least three hours to make, or moving 
from the rear nearly half a day. 

Great difficulties often present them- 
selves to prevent communication over 
such large areas by day and night, in 
sunshine, fog or rain, or, as at Brooklyn, 
in the dead of winter. 


Signaling is the transmission of a 
pre-arranged code as accurately. and 
rapidly as mechanical or other means 
admit. The code used in the United 
States is that known as the American 
Morse, which is the ordinary code used 
in commercial telegraphy. Messages 
are transmitted by dots and dashes, 
short and long flashes, or waves of 
flags to right, left and front. This code, 
which was adopted several years ago 
as the army signal code, for the reason 
that it was the telegraph code, is a 
violation of the fundamental principles 
upon which signal codes should be built, 
is ill adapted to army signaling, is an 
impossible code for the navy, and has 
no excuse for its existence save that 
Morse, the inventor of the telegraph, so 
fashioned it, yet a change now, which 
would involve the great army of com- 
mercial operators, is almost impossible. 

The army and navy should certainly 
use the same code. The code now in 
use in the navy is the ‘‘ Myer Code,” 
invented by General Myer, the first 
Chief Signal Officer of the Army. This 
code, which contains no ‘‘space” let- 
ters, is held by many eminent authorities 
on signaling to be the most satisfactory 
code for the united service. 

The limitations of military signaling 
are distance, meteorology, topography, 
and the enemy. The methods of signal- 
ing available are messengers, visual 
signals, phonetic signals and the tele- 
graph and telephone. Messengers have 
been much used for short distances, 
since the advent of the bicycle in the 
military service.* The bicycle is especi- 
ally adapted for use by signalmen on 
account of its speed, noiselessness, and 
ease of concealment. It is used by the 
United States Signal Corps and by 
Connecticut, Ohio, Colorado, Illinois, 
New York and some other States. 

Visual signaling embraces flags, helio- 
graph, torch, flash light, etc. Flags 
are useful at short ranges, the letters of 
the Morse code being sent by a wave to 
the right for a dot, to the left fora dash, 
and to the front for a space. 

The torch, which is a copper cylinder 
on the end of a pole, having a wick of 





* See ‘‘ Military Cycling,”’ Outinc, December, 1890. 























SIGNALING BY HELIOGRAPH. 
cotton ravelings, burns with a fierce 
flame as it is swung through the air. 
It is used in the same way as the flag. 
Flash lanterns have not yet been per- 
fected, and are limited to short ranges. 
They send a short flash for a dot, and a 
long flash for a dash, like a heliograph. 
The heliograph is the most perfect, 
serviceable and powerful instrument 
for visual signaling. It consists of a 
tripod carrying a bar having a mirror at 
one end and a sighting rod at the other. 
The mirror, which is about four inches 
Square in the service instrument, has a 
small unsilvered spot in the centre. To 
adjust it for use the bar is pointed in 
the direction of the distant station, the 
operator from behind the mirror looks 
through the unsilvered spot and aims 
the bar by means of the apex of the 
sighting rod, which is like a gun sight, 
at the distant station; the bar is then 
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clamped in place, the disk of the sight- 
ing rod is turned up to coincide with 
the sight, a small piece of white paper 
is slipped in the disk and the mirror 
turned by means of slow motion screws 
till the ‘‘shadow spot” made by the un- 
silvered spotin its centre falls on the 
centre of the disk of the sighting rod. 
The flash is then visible at the distant 
station. The shadow spot must be 
kept in the centre of the disk while 
signaling, as it constantly tends to move 
off, owing to the motion of the earth. 
The circle of illumination or space with- 
in which the flash can be seen is 16 2-3 
yards in diameter at a distance of one 
mile, and increases 16 2-3 yards for 
every mile of distance, so that it is 
equally easy to adjust for long as for 
short ranges. 

One mirror and the sighting rod can 
only be used when the sun is in front of 
the operator. When the sun is behind, 
two mirrors are used, one on each end 
of the mirror bar which is clamped diag- 
onally across the line of sight. Ad- 
justment is then secured by throwing 
the reflection of the distant station from 
the station mirror into the sun mirror, 
and then throwing the shadow spot 
from the sun mirror upon a small paper 
disk in the centre of the station mirror, 
the reflection of the paper disk, the unsil- 
vered spot and the reflection of the 
distant station, at the time, coinciding as 
the operator looks into the sun mirror. 
The use of two mirrors calls for very 
careful adjustment. Signaling is effect- 
ed by turning down a screen on a 
second tripod, set in the line of the flash, 
making short and long flashes. 

While the effective range of flags is 
but five to ten or fifteen miles, the 
range of the heliograph is only limited 
by the convexity of the earth. A helio- 
graph message was sent last summer by 
Captain Gassford, U. S. Signal Corps, 
over the longest distance ever covered 
by visual signals. The distance was 
183 miles between Mt. Uncompahgre 
in Colorado, and Mt. Ellen in Utah. 
The feat involved exhaustive mountain 
climbing in rarified atmosphere, in the 
face of severe snow storms and terrific 
winds. It was only in early morning 
and evening when refraction brought 
the peaks into view that communication 
could be attempted. After reaching the 
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stations the parties waited seven days 
in snow storms and cutting cold before 
an opportunity occurred to send the 
message. At a distance of 183 miles 
the heliograph flash appeared like a 
bright star. This achievement was re- 
markable from the fact that the two 
peaks are not in the same horizon, the 
flash being only brought into view by 
refraction lifting it over the curved 
surface of the earth. 

For all extended operations, field or 
semi-permanent telegraph lines are 
brought into use, being more reliable 
than visual signals, as well as more rapid 
and more easily worked. Field tele- 
phones are coming to be much used for 
temporary lines. The U. S. Signal 
Corps has made extended experiments 
with different styles of field telephones 
and has now a satisfactory form, com- 
bining a receiver and transmitter in one 
piece, atelegraph key being used in 
place of the bell used in ordinary tele- 


_phones. The wire used is double con- 


ductor insulated cable and commonly laid 
on the ground. It hasa tensile strength 
capable of withstanding the passage of 
artillery. The ‘‘ outpost cable cart,” 
invented by Captain Kilbourne of the 
Signal Corps, is the most satisfactory 
device for laying and recovering the 
wire. The frame of the cart is con- 
structed of bicycle tubing, the thirty- 
inch bicycle wheels have cushion tires, 
and the cart carries five reels of wire 
and one knapsack reel. It has an 
automatic spooling device for taking 
up the wire, and a field telephone may 
be kept in circuit so that communication 
may be had while the cart is running 
out the wire. 

It has been recently discovered by 
experiment that the insulated covering 
of telephone wires, heretofore con- 
sidered indispensable to prevent the 
wires from coming in contact with sub- 
stances which are conductors of elec- 
tricity, is unnecessary and that bare 
wires can be used with equally good 
results. The discovery was made by 
Captain Charollois,of the French Army, 
who attributed it to the peculiar proper- 
ties of the wire used. Experiments 
under the direction of the Chief Signal 
Officer, U. S. Army, have proved how- 
ever that as good results follow the use 
of common copper wire, and tests have 
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demonstrated that bare wires laid on 
wet grass, in mud, or connected with 
perfect grounds such asa metal pipe 
running into a lake, transmit the sound 
as well as the best insulated cable. 

Much attention is now being given to 
a new equipment for the Signal Service, 
the captive balloon. These balloons 
may be used for the purposes of signal- 
ing, observation, etc., the car being 
equipped with all necessary apparatus, 
including a telephone and camera, the 
telephone wire being the heart of 
the cable holding the balloon. The 
balloon train of the United States, 
now at Fort Logan, Colorado, is 
modeled after the English system. 
The balloon is a ‘‘ skin balloon” made 
of silk and is inflated from portable 
cylinders containing hydrogen com- 
pressed under 120 atmospheres. The 
train comprises three wagons for 
tubes for charging, and one wagon 
for balloon and reel. The _ tube 
wagons each carry forty-five steel 
tubes. It requires one hundred and 
eight of these tubes to inflate a two- 
man balloon. 

The Signal Corps of the United States 
Army at present consists of ten officers 
The sergeants are 


and fifty sergeants. 
instructed at the Signal School at Fort 


Riley, Kansas, where they receive 
theoretical and practical instruction in 
electricity, topography, photography and 
signaling and practice with the field 
telegraph and captive balloon. 

The number of trained signalmen is 
so small that in any considerable dis- 
turbance recourse would have to be 
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had to the Signal Corps of the National 
Guard. A number of States are making 
commendable efforts to keep a few 
men instructed, but only New York, 
Connecticut, Massachusetts, Illinois and 
one or two other States have efficient 
Signal Corps of considerable size. 

New York has four Signal Corps, 
each attached to a brigade and having 
a maximum of forty men each. They 
are all mounted on horses, well armed 
with revolvers and carbines, and ex- 
cellently equipped with the necessary 
apparatus for signaling. The military 
law of New York requires all members 
of the Signal Corps to be telegraph 
operators, civil, electrical or mechani- 
cal engineers, or to have received in- 
struction in one of those arts. The 
personnel is very fine, and the work of 
the corps most efficient. 

The Signal Corps of Connecticut was 
the first military organization in the 
country to be mounted on military 
bicycles. This corps, like New York’s, 
has a maximum of forty men, is finely 
mounted on bicycles, armed with Colt 
revolvers, equipped with web belts, 
leather leggins, field glasses, field tele- 
phones, heliographs, etc. 

The service which the Signal Corps 
of New York and Connecticut per- 
formed last year in conjunction with 
the U. S. Cruisers Vew York and San 
Francisco off Fisher’s Island has-.received 
most favorable comment from the Army 
and Navy, and brought this branch of the 
service into prominence as an important 
factor in modern military operations. 

Major Howarp A. GIpDINGS. 
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THE PRONGHORN AT HOME, 

















APTER ANTBLOPE IN WYOMING. 


By ¢ 


y Oscar K. Davis. 


HE day dawned 
clear and 
bright. We 
were up be- 

times. After break- 
fast, we were ready 
for the day’s sport. 
Aleck chose to take 
us out through the 
north pasture directly 
on to the level coun- 
try. We had gone 
probably two miles 
when his sharp eyes 
caught the first sight 
of antelope. He 
stopped the wagon 
and pointed them out to us. They were 
miles away to the east, and under the 
blazing sun I could hardly make them 
out. Aleck said that our best plan was 
to drive straight at them until we could 
make them out better. After driving 
about a mile we could see them quite 
plainly. There were fifteen of them, 
a fine bunch indeed, quietly taking their 
breakfast and not as yet in the least 
suspicious of our approach, 

But very soon there was a change in 
their attitude. One fine buck who had 
been watching us with curious eyes, 
tossed hig head with a snort and stamped 
his foot angrily. Instantly the whole 
bunch was attention. They tossed their 
heads and moved about uneasily, fearful 
of danger and anxious to be away to 
safety. We kept on asif we had not 
seen them, but changed our direction so 
as to ‘‘ quarter” by them, intending if 
we succeeded in that to circle gradually 
hear them. But our sport was not to 
be so easily obtained, and before we 
could get in anything like decent 
range they were off like a flash, their 
white legs and brown backs glistening 
in the early sunlight as they bounded 
gracefully over the prairie. 

‘*Couldn’t we flag them, Aleck?” I 
asked. Ihad heard of the method of en- 
ticing them upinto easy range by waving 
a piece of red cloth and I was eager to 
cry 1. 

Aleck laughed. 





‘*T don’t believe you 








could,” he said, ‘‘but you can try it. 
They’ve been hunted so much around 
here with flags and banners and all that 
curiosity dodge that they are pretty well 
onto those games. The only scheme 
I’ve ever been able to work was to drive 
them down the wind to where a man 
was hid. We'll try that by-and-by when 
we get a chance.” 

We moved on northward in the 
direction of the water-hole. The 
country was broken into long swells, 
something like the heavy swell of the 
ocean after a big storm. Our bunch of 
fifteen had run that way and we hoped 
to get a chance at them again near the 
water-hole. We had two ponies in lead 
behind the wagon and the boys took 
them and rode away to the east and 
west while I drove on to the north. 
I found a little draw or ravine that 
was deep enough to conceal the team 


and wagon. I concluded to stop 
there and accordingly unhitched the 


ponies and tied them to the wagon 
wheel. Then taking my rifle, a heavy 
45-90 Winchester, I started toward the 
water-hole. 

I had walked about a mile when I 
heard rapid shots in the distance to the 
northeast where I knew Aleck must be. 
Instantly I was flat down in the bunch 
grass and cactus straining my eyes to 
see where the game was. Presently 
they came in sight, fifteen of them, 
probably the bunch we had first seen. 
They were a mile away to the north 
when I first saw them and running 
briskly toward me. There was a wide 
swale just infront of me, and on a knoll 
across the swale, about five hundred 
yards away, the bunch stopped. Their 
beautiful heads held high up, every 
sense alert and every muscle ready for 
action, while their keen eyes swept 
the horizon for any sign of danger. 

I had never before been so close to 
antelope. How my heart thumped as 
I watched them. ‘‘Now is your 
chance,” I said to myself, ‘‘ keep cool 
and one’s yours.” How easy that is to 
say, but how hard for a greenhorn to 
heed! Keepcool? Why in the presence 
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of such game for the first time a man 
-an no more keep cool than he can fly. I 
raised the breech sight to the five hundred 
yards notch and poked the muzzle over 
the top of the knoll. The antelope 
were standing well bunched together 
and a fairer mark a sportsman could 
not wish. Realizing the importance of 
an accurate estimate of distance I took 
another look at the swale that separated 
me from the game. Satisfied that five 
hundred yards was right I again got 
ready to fire, being very deliberate and 
taking plenty of time, flattering myself 
that I was keeping cool. But just as I 
was about to pull the trigger the bunch 
trotted down across the swale heading 
a little toward my right. I saw that by 
running around the knoll I would meet 
them as they came out of the swale at 
probably not more than one hundred 
yards distance. So I ran as I never 
ran before and reached the other side 
of the knoll all winded and blown, and 
puffing like a porpoise, just in time to 
see them in the draw below me, leisurely 
trotting about seventy-five yards away. 

I had heard of the buck fever before 
but I never knew what it was until that 
moment. Talk about keeping cool! 


My temperature must have been away 


up in the hundreds. Those little ante- 
lope looked as big as bears. My hand 
shook as if I had had the breakbone 
fever for years. I swung up the Win- 
chester and blazed away. Tzfchuch! 
went the bullet into the sand a hundred 
yards away. It was line shot but fully 
ten feet over the bunch. At the crack 
of the rifle they made off with the speed 
of the wind. Rattled as I was, I could 
not help admiring their wonderful ease 
and grace of motion. Their little legs 
twinkled and flashed as they ran, and I 
thought if a man had a horse that could 
run like that what a campaign on the 
turf he could make. And as they ran I 
shot. The rattle of the lever, the crack 
of the rifle and the ping of the whis- 
tling bullets filled the airand drowned all 
other sounds. And every one of those 
nine bullets that went hurtling after 
the thoroughly frightened antelope 
went true to its mark as far as direction 
was concerned, but sailed over the run- 
ning bunch and landed in the sand 
beyond them. The further they ran 
the more I elevated the rifle and it was 


only after the last bullet had been 
thrown beyond them that I looked at 
the gun and saw the sight still in the 
five hundred yard notch. No wonder 
I overshot. 

I sat down in the sand and told 
myself I was a fool. Several other 
complimentary and pleasant things 
helped me tosmooth my ruffled spirits 
when Aleck put in an appearance. 

‘*Where’s your game?” he sung out 
as he rode around the knoll. 

‘They must have reached Grover by 
this time,” I answered, ‘‘if they are 
still going at the same rate as when I 
last saw them.” 

‘*Well, you ought to have your back 
broke,” he said in disgust. ‘‘I would 
have gambled you had at least two.” 

And then he laughed. And how he 
laughed! He just lay back on the sand 
and opened his generous mouth and 
roared and roared until the tears ran 
down his cheeks. ‘‘That’s the way, 
that’s the way,” he shouted, ‘‘ always 
the way with a greeny. He’s got to 
have the fever afew times before he 
can do anything.” 

‘‘ Well,” he said at last, when he 
finally got through laughing, ‘‘ there’sno 
use of our hanging around here now. 
We may as well get to the ranche and 
get dinner. Those antelope will be 
back here again this afternoon and then 
maybe we can get one.” 

It’s a curious thing how antelope will 
go back over the same runs day after 
day. Disturb a bunch in a certain 
place in the morning andif they are not 
followed too closely they are almost sure 
to be found in the same locality again 
in the afternoon. So much of a habit 
is this that men experienced in hunting 
them frequently rely on it to get their 
game. It was a knowledge of that 
habit which impelled Aleck to bring us 
back to that same spot that afternoon. 
We tied the horses to the wagon in the 
same draw where they had been in the 
morning, and while Aleck and I made 
a wide detour on the ponies, my brother 
went ahead on foot toward the water- 
hole. As we made the top of a knoll 
and looked across a wide draw we saw 
our bunch peacefully feeding on the top 
of the next ridge. We were down at 
once and after a short wait had the satis- 
faction of seeing the whole bunch graze 














over the top of the ridge and down out 
of sight in the draw beyond us. In- 
stantly we were in the saddle again and 
over that ridge and through the draw 
to the next ridge. We rode up as far 
toward the top of the ridge as we dared 
go and then staked out the ponies. 

Aleck was first ready, and as I picked 
up my gun after shoving down the 
stakepin I heard him say: ‘‘ Look there!” 
I followed the motion of his hand and 
saw an old doe at the top of the ridge 
looking down at us. She was more 
than a hundred yards away and only her 
head was visible to us. She stood 
motionless as a statue and watched us 
with eyes that missed nota single move- 
ment wemade. We were fairly trapped. 

‘‘Well, if that ain’t luck!” muttered 
Aleck. ‘‘There’s nothing for it but to 
shoot. If we walk or lie down she will 
run and whatever we do the whole 
bunch is off.” 

The doe did not seem to move a mus- 
cle when he swung up his rifle. It was 
a difficult mark he had and I had no 
notion he would hit it. There was a 
second’s silence as he took aim and then 
the rifle cracked. The doe sank out of 
sight. 

‘*T’ve got her,” shouted Aleck, as he 
ran up the slope. Before we gained the 
top of the ridge the rest of the bunch 
were away out of range, but there, sure 
enough, was the doe, squarely shot 
through the forehead, and a prettier 
shot never was made. It was a feat for 
any man to be proud of, and there was 
satisfaction in Aleck’s voice when he 
spoke, even though his words were: 
‘* Well, it’s just luck. Idon’t suppose I 
could do that again.” 

It was the third afternoon before I 
succeeded in killing my first antelope. 
I had several fine opportunities, but 
each time I also had a first-class attack 
of the fever. Aleck had become so dis- 
gusted with me that he had appointed 
me regularly to the business of driving 
the team. The feat which decided him 
on the step was my allowing a two-year- 
old buck to nearly run me down. A 
bunch of ten antelope started to run be- 
tween the wagon and the pasture fence. 
As we drove toward the fence to head 
them off, a buck separated from the 
bunch and stood watching us. I jump- 
ed from the wagon and lay down behind 
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a prairie dog hummock. The boys 
drove on and succeeded in wounding a 
doe. As they started after her the buck 
trotted squarely down upon me. The 
wind was from him to me and he could 
not smell me. He stopped several times 
and sniffed the air and stamped his foot 
impatiently. The nearer he came the 
closer I hugged the ground. Finally, 
when he was not more than thirty-five 
yards away, I determined to shoot. I 
could not shoot lying in that position, 
so sat up. The instant my head appear- 
ed from behind the hummock the buck 
stopped. For a second he seemed too 
astonished to move, then he wheeled 
and was off like a bolt from agun. He 
ran as only a frightened antelope can 
run, in long level leaps. He skimmed 
over the ground more like a flying swal- 
low than a running animal. His stout 
legs doubled under him and every jump 
placed him yards further from me. 
There was no jumping up in the airasa 
deer does, his motion was all straight 
ahead. Not a muscle spent its force use- 
lessly. Before I could pick up the rifle 
he was a hundred yards away. I forgot 
to shoot in admiration of his wonderful 
speed and when I thought of it, it was 
simply to lay the rifle across my lap, point 
the muzzle in his direction and work the 
lever. Nine times in half that many 
seconds the rifle cracked, and although 
not a bullet went near the flying buck 
at every report he seemed to bend the 
harder to his work. It was a marvel- 
ous burst of speed, worth the loss of the 
buck to have seen. And although his 
escape relegated me to the position of 
driver I was not disposed to grumble. 
That afternoon I killed my first buck 
and cured myself effectually of having 
the fever, all at one shot. As on the 
first day I had left the wagon in.a draw 
and footed it to the water-hole. The 
hole was in a draw between two slight 
rises of ground. The slopes were gentle 
and even, so that a man could not 
approach upright nearer than three 
hundred and fifty yards without being 
seen by the game, but by hard sneak- 
ing it was possible to get within about 
two hundred and fifty yards. I walked 
cautiously up the slope, keeping a sharp 
lookout for game, and was rewarded 
with a sight of two bucks grazing quietly 
within twenty feet of the water. I drop- 
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ped down into the grass and cactus and 
began the creep to the top of the ridge. 
I made my way, gouging the sand with 
toes and elbows and stopping every few 
feet for breath. At last the top was 
reached. The two bucks were alone 
and taking their dinner without a sus- 
picion of danger. For once I was per- 
fectly cool. There was not a tremble in 
my hand as I ran my eye along the 
barrel and sized up the nearest buck. I 
watched them for a long time, hoping 
that they would feed up nearer to me, 
but they did not seem inclined to do so 
and after fully a quarter of an hour 
I determined to shoot. This time there 
was no elevation of the breech sight, 
but there was as careful an estimate of 
the distance as I could make. The 
nearest buck was broadside to me, his 
head down in the grass. I aimed square- 
ly for his body just behind the shoulder, 
took a last look and pulled the trigger. 
The effect was electrical. The bullet 


struck the sand about ten feet beyond. 


him, having passed between his fore 
and hind legs and under his body. He 
jumped and whirled around exactly asa 
cat does when surprised by a well aimed 
stone. For a second he looked at the 
ridge where the little cloud of blue 
smoke was slowly rising, and then turn- 
ed and was off up the opposite slope. 
His mate was with him and for fifty 
yards they ran with the speed of a 
railroad train. Then their curiosity 
mastered them, and before I could send 
a second bullet after them they stopped 
and faced about to have another look at 
the top of the ridge. There they stood, 
fully three hundred yards away, looking 
squarely at the knoll. I would not 
shoot at that mark and waited until they 
turned, as they soon did to trot further 
up the hill. As they came broadside to 
me again I took a little coarser sight 
than before and aiming the rifle about 
four feet ahead of the same buck blazed 
away. I heard the tzschuck of the bul- 
let as it hit him. It sounded as if the 
bullet had gone through a pumpkin or 
the heads of adrum. And if there was 
any room for doubting my ears, my 
eyes lent them confirmation. For a 
hundred yards up the hill those two 
bucks raced as if mad. It was exciting 
enough then. He was hit I knew, but 


perhaps not fatally and there might be 
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miles of run in him yet, but that buck 
should never get away if I had to chase 
him to Cheyenne. I was on my knees 
in a flash and blazing away as fast as the 
lever would work, but too excited to 
take careful aim. As the rifle cracked 
a second time the wounded buck stop- 
ped and faced me. Now was my time! 
I was just about to shoot when he start- 
ed directly toward me. With half a 
dozen tremendous leaps he covered 
twenty-five or thirty yards and fell, and 
even in falling tried to leap again. My 
knife was at his throat in a minute, but 
the bullet had done the knife’s work. 
He was hit squarely in the right side 
of the neck and the bullet had severed 
the jugular vein and cut the carotid 
artery. In his frantic running he had 
pumped all the blood out of his body. 

Aleck had the oddest experience of 
the whole hunt at the same water- 
hole a few weeks afterward. He had 
crawled on a bunch of seven and was 
lying where I was when I shot my 
buck. He was waiting for them to 
feed together so that he could get a 
better shot, and while lying there 
thoughtlessly kicked up his heels like 
a little boy. The antelope had made no 
sign that they suspected anything wrong, 
but they saw his heels waving back and 
forth and instantly all was commo- 
tion. He dropped the heels very sud- 
denly and lay there confounding his 
stupidity when he noticed that the 
whole bunch was moving up toward the 
spot where those mysterious things had 
been seen. He understood it at once. 
His heels made a new kind of a flag, 
and he was not slow to act on the sug- 
gestion. He waved them again, and 
again the antelope stopped to gaze at 
the curious black things moving slowly 
back and forth up there on the ridge. 
When the boots dropped out of sight 
again the antelope, impelled by their 
fatal curiosity, moved nearer to them. 
So they kept it up until the bunch was 
not seventy-five yards away. Presently 
he got two of them in range, and draw- 
ing a fine sight he fired and they both 
fell. The others wheeled like the wind 
and were off over the ridge, but not 
before another bullet cut down a buck. 

Now the sport is ended on the ranch, 
and the antelope have been driven 
further back. 























66 HERE is that place of yours 
at the seashore?”’ ITanswered 
her evasively. “ Where, did 
you say?” I hailed a passing 
ear and with a “ Beg pardon, Mrs. Mc- 
Flimsey ; I have a train to catch,” I was 
gone, No, she is not the kind we want 
at Happy-Go-Lucky Beach. It is the 
one perfect place in the State of—well, 
let us say in New England, where, 
during the hottest of summers, we have 
not even a reminder of what the rest of 
the world is suffering at the hands of 
unregenerate and unrelenting thermom- 
eters. 

A bluff fifty feet high slopes back 
three hundred feet to the cool, green 
meadows, and it is covered with tall 
pines and oaks which grow over the 
face almost to high-water mark. 
Among the trees nestle the cottages, 
while at the foot of the bluff the great 
granite bowlders lie in the wildest 
confusion. From low-water mark 
there stretches out a beautiful beach, 
where bathers can go for a hundred 
feet without getting out of their depth, 
and where little children may play in 
the water with perfect safety. The bay 
is crescent-shaped, ending with Moose- 
a-tuck-a-luck-ma-gun-tic Point on the 
east and Point Hassock on the west. 
Clams, lobsters, oysters, mussels, fish, 
wild duck and plover! They are all to 
be had for the picking. You need not 
trouble the butcher if you can handle a 
lobster-pot or a fish-hook, or have sense 
enough to dig clams on the point with 
the unpronounceable name, or pick up 
oysters at the other end of the bay. It 
is the one spot on the Atlantic coast that 
leaves nothing to be desired. Think 
of it! 

Country and seashore plighting their 
troth in the shadows of those great trees. 
The cool, green woodland, with its ferns 
and mosses and its quiet, steadfast 
beauty, lying in the arms of the rest- 
less, ever-changing sea. A rocky coast 
crouching at the foot of a beautiful 
bluff, now drenched in surf and spray, 
now sitting in the still moonlight with 
its feet on the smooth, white sands and 
dallying with the little waves as they 
come and go ;—was there ever a fairer 
combination, a sweeter wedlock ? 

If you don’t believe it, come and see. 


BAP?YT -GoO-LUCEKY BEACH. 


BY CURRIAN 


RICE, 


No, gentle reader; do not draw forth 
that plethoric pocket-book and spread 
out that how-much-a-foot smile. The 
lots are all disposed of, and a Happy- 
Go-Lucky Beacher would as soon part 
with his immortal soul as to forfeit his 
claim to the ground that stands under 
his modest cottage, or the trees that 
bend over it, or the rocks that lie in 
front of it. No, you must cultivate the 
acquaintance of one of us who dwell 
there if you would see our Arcadia, 
One such favored individual said last 
summer, “I did not know that there 
was such a place on earth—or in 
heaven.” 

The people? Ah! there is the crown- 
ing glory of Happy-Go-Lucky Beach. 
Nature has done all she could for that 
matchless spot, but a kind Providence 
deliberately selected the inhabitants. 
Not an empty head among them; nota 
parvenu suddenly come to riches; nota 
dowager with daughters in the market ; 
not asingle cross-grained, gouty old per- 
son who groans and complains until you 
are forced to wish that cholera-infantum 
had been more prevalent sixty years 
ago. Not one of these bugbears of 
the typical summer resort, but a lot of 
healthy, happy, young people, full of fun 
and love of adventure, keen as razors 
and as full of spirits as a shad is of 
bones. True, there are gray-haired col- 
lege professors and one or two doctors 
of divinity among them, but they leave 
their dignity at home, in their lecture- 
rooms and pulpits, and at Happy-Go- 
Lucky Beach they don their flannel 
suits and slouch hats and are as young 
and merry as the youngest. 

You should have been behind the 
wood-pile where I—but never mind, I 
will tell you the story. Professor Dan 
Rivers wanted the roof of his cottage 
painted, and after trying in vain togeta 
man to doit, he and his brothers Hen and 
Ben donned overalls and went to work 
in good earnest. Dr. Rivers came out 
and, after watching them for a minute 
or two, said, “If I only had something 
to wear I would come up and help you.” 
“Ask Fanny,” was the response, and 


soon the doctor appeared transformed 
as to the outer man and, climbing to 
the roof, all four were soon painting as 
if for dear life. 
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“Can you tell me where I can find 
Professor Rivers?” It was a gentle- 
man in a dog-cart who spoke, and as 
Professor Dan looked over the edge of 
the roof and wiped a spot of paint from 
his cheek he could not repress a smiie 
as he quietly answered, “I am the man.” 

“Oh! ah! yes, you are the man; but 
excuse me, my good fellow, it was Pro- 
fessor Rivers I wished to see.” Henry 
looked up and said, laughing, “ Perhaps 
Iam the one; I am Professor Rivers.” 
“Orme,” said Benjamin; “I, too, am Pro- 
fessor Rivers.” “Oh!” said the gentle- 
man, growing sarcastic, “and probably 
you, too,” addressing the Doctor, “are 
Professor Rivers, also?”” “Well,” was 
the laughing reply, “they don’t call 
me Professor. I am Dr. Rivers, presi- 
dent of ——— College, of which two of 
my sons are professors. This one,” 
turning to Dan, “is principal of the 
Morton High School; probably he is 
the one you wish to see.” 

When it dawned upon the aspirant 
for a position on the teaching force of 
the Morton High School that the four 
men on the roof were really what they 
claimed to be, there was a hearty laugh 
and an invitation to dinner, at which 
Professors Daniel, Henry, Benjamin and 
the good doctor appeared, clothed and 
presumably in their right minds. 

We called our place Arcadia, but 
everything did not always go serene- 
ly there, and this little incident gives 
the keynote to one of our grievances. 
It was impossible to get any one to 
work for us. And yet, and yet—there 
was Brer Johns. Shades of Abraham 
Lincoln and John Brown! what had 
Happy-Go-Lucky Beach done that it 
could not be blessed by the presence of 
an African gentleman of negro descent 
who was willing to work? As we read 
the dispensations of Providence, Brer 
Johns was placed on that beach for the 
especial purpose of splitting our wood, 
digging our flower-beds, and wheeling 
off such rubbish as we were unable to 
carry in our arms. Were we Happy- 
Go-Lucky-Beachers above manual labor 
ourselves? Not that I am aware of. 


We came from our class-rooms, our 
pulpits, and our offices, and on our 
arrival there we straightway forgot 
what manner of men we had been, and 
we took up the shovel and the hoe and 
the rake, and for the time we turned 
cleaners-up of the ground, 
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Verily, it was needful, for the autumn 
fallings and the winter blowings had 
covered up matters so that it was not 
always easy to locate our cottages, We 
rose early and we raked leaves and 
pulled weeds and dragged away: the 
branches that had been blown down by 
the winter storms, and the very novelty 
of the thing made it seem exceeding 
good in our eyes. But there was a 
limit. We could not split logs or haul 
stones. Here was where the dispensa- 
tion of Brer Johns camein, The farm-_ 
ers around were too busy to come to 
our rescue. 

Brer Johns lived with his wife and 
six pickaninnies in asmall hut on Moosa- 
tuckahopetodieif Icanpronounceit 
Point, and he had nothing to do but to 
fish and catch eels. We wanted him. 
Weall wanted him. We all wanted him 
at once. We all wanted him at once 
badly, and there were coins in our 
pockets that were fairly dancing to get 
out and pass into his in exchange for 
his services. After he had worked for 
us all day we were perfectly willing 
he should catch eels all night, if he felt 
like it, but that was not the order of 
Heaven’s first law with Brer Johns. He 
wanted tocatch eels on every available 
night, and it was only when he couldn't 
go eeling, and he “felt like it,” or he 
didn’t “forgit it,” or didn’t “have to 
work for some man down the beach,” 
that we could secure his priceless serv- 
ices for an hour or two. 

No entreaties or persuasions had ever 
induced Brer Johns to work more than 
two hours at atime within history, éx- 
cept for one man. At that period, no 
matter what stage in his work he had 
reached, he would “ quit,” as he called it, 
because he “had to split wood for a 
man up the beach,” or he “had to go 
home for a while,” or he had “ promised 
to get some clams for a lady down the 
beach.” It was of no use to plead with 
him, to shed tears as you depicted to him 
the misery of a front walk all dug up, 
or a wood-house disemboweled of its 
rubbish, which was scattered far and 
near, preparatory toa “clarin’up.” He 
only gave a sort of submarine gurgle and 
said he’d “come to-morrer an’ finish up 
the job.” “To-morrer!” May I make a 
pilgrimage on my bare feet tothe tomb of 
AnaniasandSapphiraif that“ to-morrer” 
ever came. The only times he ever 
worked for me were when I pounced 























upon him in the road and dragged him 
off to my lair before he could invent any 
excuse, and then he worked so faithfully 
and so well that I was willing to for- 
give him for all the lies he had ever 
told and all he was likely to tell fora 
week to come—and that was taking < 
big contract. 

There was one of our number, how- 
ever, who had wrought some spell upon 
Brer Johns and he could get him when- 
ever he wanted him, and this fact tended 
to cause a distinct coolness between us. 
It was Mr. Jellaby. He owned the worst 
looking cottage in the grove, and it was 
so shabbily built that it was in constant 
need of bolstering up to keep it from 
falling into innocuous desuetude. When- 
ever he wanted Brer Johns to do this he 
could have him. On several occasions 
he got that man out from under our 
very noses, so to speak, and when we 
were perishing for the want of a little 
firewood, and kept him working for him 
all day. How did he doit? That was 
the point we longed to know, and our 
wrath waxed hotter and hotter. How 
did Mr. Jellaby bewitch him so he would 
work for him from sunrise to sunset ? 
We cornered Mr. Jellaby. We coaxed 
and we wheedled; we offered him 
candy and cigars; we threatened him 
with the thumb-screws and the rack ; 
we offered him the choice between 
death and disclosure, and heonly laughed 
in our faces. Perhaps his cottage was 
“the meanest on the beach”; perhaps 
it had “three roofs and yet it rained 
harder inside than it did outside ” ; per- 
haps “the floors were not planed,” and 
‘a stove-pipe stuck through the kitchen 
partition served for a chimney.” Per- 
haps “the brave plans for a new cot- 
tage which had been on exhibition for 
five years had not materialized” ; 
never mind, he could get Brer Johns 
when he wanted him and could keep 
him until the work was done; hoped 
he might never have anew cottage if 
he couldn’t do it every time in spite of 
us. Finally, he hoped the old cottage 
might: drift out to sea and the land pass 
into the hand of his worst enemy—in- 
dicating me with a jerk of. his thumb—if 
he ever told us how he did it. On such 


occasions there was nothing more to 
be said, and to cool the fires that were 
raging within us we usually shouldered 
our baskets, started for Moosa—never- 
mindtherest Point, and went clamming. 
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There is something about clamming 
that is unlike fox-hunting. It is calm- 
ative and cooling, especially about the 
ankles when the tide is coming in. 
Everybody knows that a cold, saturated 
solution of NaCl, properly applied, acts 
as arevulsive and withdraws red cells 
from congested brain tissue in the most 
magical manner. This is a most mer- 
ciful and Providential arrangement; 
for, difficult as it may be for a non- 
clamming public to believe, there is 
such a disease as clam-mania. It is 
more prevalent when clams are large 
and clams are plenty, and the delusion 
consists in the belief that not a clam 
must be left on the bank that morning ; 
that all must be “removed at the one 
sitting,” as the doctors say. Entreaties 
and persuasions of friends are alike use- 
less ; promises of a good breakfast ; the 
already bursting condition of the clam 
baskets, threatening to swamp the boat; 
the knowledge that the patient has 
already gathered more than he and the 
five thousand can eat; sore finger-tips 
and aching knees are of no avail. The 
prognosis becomes grave in the ex- 
treme; but when the creeping, crawl- 
ing tide comes in and first soaks his 
feet and ankles, then fills up his holes 
and finally threatens to carry him and 
his clam basket out to sea unless he gets 
up and leaves that clam bank, that is 
the all-convincing, mind-redeeming ar- 
gument ; and if the tide only will come 
in before complete insanity is estab- 
lished, clamming is a safe and healthy 
amusement. 

A good story is told of a tall lumber- 
man from Maine, who came to Happy- 
Go-Lucky Beach one summer, and who 
enjoyed the clam-chowders immensely. 
He was anxious to know how the clams 
were obtained. He was told that they 
grew on bushes and had to be picked 
after dark, when the dew was on them, 
to secure their best flavor. He ac- 
quiesced blandly, and his hosts chuckled 
inwardly. By-and-by the conversation 
turned on lumber, and the question was 
asked how old a pine-tree had to be be- 
fore it was fit to be used for ship-build- 
ing. “ Wa-al,” said the Maniac, “where 
I cum from, ef it’s a bad year we don’t 
git more’n one crop of pine-trees; but 
ef it’s a good growin’ year we git two 
or three.” The company dispersed 
without the benediction. 

We are a simple, unpretending com- 
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munity at Happy-Go-Lucky Beach. 
Whatever of society manners we ever 
had, we leave in the city untii our re- 
turn, and whoever ventures to air any 
contraband article of that sort is made 
to pay such heavy duty that he ceases 
therefrom in the future. Hen Rivers 
says: “‘ When the Beach gets so that we 
cannot wear our flannel shirts all day 
and go clamming in our bathing-suits 
we are going to move out.” Bonnets, 
gloves and stove-pipe hats are laid 
aside on our arrival, and not resumed 
till the owners start for the great world 
again. 

Invitations to sailing parties, straw 
rides or picnics are given verbally and 
in the most informal manner. Some- 
times they are shouted at us from the 
stern of a hay-wagon, where our would- 
be host is stealing a ride; or they are 
sent by the mouth of one of the chil- 
dren, who proceeds to mix up things so 
that we are compelled to sally forth to 
find out whether we have been invited 


to a botanizing excursion, an autopsy, 


or a Clambake. 

Any attempt to put on style is met 
with hoots of derision. We are there to 
rest and have a good time, and we are 
bound to accomplish our purpose. We 
do have a good time, an uninterruptedly 
good time. ‘There are only one or two 
drawbacks. One, I have mentioned, is 
Brer Johns. The other is the difficulty 
of reading the tags on some of the cot- 
tagers, our neighbors. I think I have 
mentioned a family by the name of Riv- 
ers in this narrative of mine. They are 
sober and industrious, though not poor, 
but they try the soul of every H.-G.-L. 
Beacher for a year or two after his ar- 
rival. Mrs. Rivers? There are four of 
them, besides two Misses Rivers. You 
cannot go outside of your cabin without 
stepping on one of them. The thing is 
to find out which man belongs to which 
woman, and which two are as yet un- 
designated, and after you think you have 
them all sorted out and labeled, some 
trifle mixes you up and the whole thing 
has to be done over again. The Rivers’, 
however, are but as a drop in the bucket, 
compared with the Plums. There are 
four brothers who look exactly alike, 
with thirty-seven children, more or less, 
among them. . They never all come to 
the Beach together, and that makes it 
all the harder. After days of solemn 


study, interspersed with private quizzes, 
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when you think you really know them 
apart and have their children all appor- 
tioned out, in will pop another brother 
and his family, and there is nothing left 
for you but to rend your clothes and sit 
down on the ash-heap again. We stud- 
ied them all of two summers, and in the 
pride of our youth we imagined our- 
selves capable of passing a regent’s ex- 
amination on them. We felt positive 
that we had the William, the John and 
the Andrew Plums all located and an- 
chored in our wandering minds, when 
one day we were suddenly driven out 
to sea without compass or chronometer. 
Here was a Mr. Henry Plum and three 
small plumlets, with a tall daughter of 
Mr. John Plum, whom we had never 
seen before; all fair haired, sweet faced, 
gentle voiced, tender mannered; so much 
alike that it was simply maddening. We 
counted nineteen of them one morn- 
ing going to the station with the hus- 
band of one, the father, uncle, brother, 
brother-in-law and cousin of the rest 
of them, and positively you couldn’t 
tell which children belonged to which 
parents. 

I have said nothing about the sailing 
and boating at Happy-Go-Lucky Beach, 
but that constitutes one of the chief at- 
tractions of the place. Children of ten 
years can row and sail all over that shel- 
tered bay in pleasant weather without 
fear of sudden squall or treacherous cur- 
rent, while outside of the islands andthe 
points the yachtsman can have all the 
rough water he wants. The women of 
our Arcadia leave their pianos, easels, 
and fine needlework in the city, and 
when they come to us they bare their 
white arms and show equal skill in the 
use of a pair of oars, a tiller rope, and 
even the reefing -points. Swimming, 
diving, driving, clamming, fishing, haul- 
ing boats out of the surf—they are 
equally at home in or out-of the water, 
and Happy-Go-Lucky Beach is proud 
of their achievements, whether in the 
ordering of and presiding at a good 
shore-dinner, or in their enthusiastic as- 
sistance in the procuring of the mate- 
rials for the feast. 

Such is the Arcadia which a kindly 
and beneficent Providence has given to 
some of us to enjoy. Can you wonder 
that we bless our happy stars all sum- 
mer, and through the long cold winter 
count the days before our feet may 
again tread that earthly paradise? 

































































OUTING will in this department 

record all important events within 

the domain of pastimes and of strictly amateur sport. 
Please address all communications to ‘* The Editor of 


THE CUP CONTEST. 

The cup contest is not a struggle of a day nor 
a week. It began the moment in which the chal- 
lenge was given and accepted. It is at white 
heat to-day, and every scrap of information 
which points toward the result is seized upon by 
thousands, as though the skirmishes of a great 
battle were being heralded abroad. The wise- 
acres of the ‘rocking-chair fleet” have lived a 
new life and the journalistic fakirs have reaped a 
plentcous harvest. When the wires told that 
Defender was on ground and in danger, the public 
pulse beat quicker for a moment; and when 
Valkyrie I/l, was seen to stagger under her 
enormous top-hamper, it was generally felt that 
the first blood had flowed from the British side. 
Experts very close to the English syndicate 
prophesied that the battle was already lost, and 
one of our own most conservative contempo- 
raries suggested that Dunraven might as_ well 
spare his pains and keep Vadkyrie ///. in her own 
waters. 

In the interval between the writing and the 
reading of these records Defender will have estab- 
lished her merits as compared with Vigi/ant in 
her first formal race off Sandy Hook for the 
special cup offered by the Yacht Club, and Va/- 
kyrie 1/1, will by that time be breasting the bil- 
lows on her westward voyage. The preparatory 
races of Valkyrie ///. were limited to three trials: 
two with Aritannia and Ai/sa and one with the 
latter alone. In the first she did not distinguish 
herself. In the last she beat both competitors, 
in a light wind on the inside Clyde course, in 
every vuint of sailing. In a fifty-mile race she 
defeated Britannia by 18 min. 26 sec. elapsed 
time, and 4 min. 24 sec. corrected time, and 
worsted Az/sa by 19 min. 47 sec. elapsed and 
16 min. 48 scc. corrected time. Figures are dry 
reading, but the numerical details of these races 
are given below so that all the facts available 
for judgment may be set forth. 

Although the owners of Valkyrie 7/7, Nave re- 
vealed nothing which they could keep back, two 
facts have been clearly shown: First, that when 
she was keeled over in a breeze, with her sheets 
cased more than were #ritannia’s, while that 
boat was standing up sturdily to her business, 
something was wrong; and secondly, when she 
walked away from A/Z/sa, on July 5th, and from 
both Bri annia and Ailsa on July 6th, she showed 
that she was the fastest light-weather boat ever 
launched from an English yard. What she 
can do to windward in a strong wind we do 
not know, and Lord Dunraven does not mean 
us to know, if he can prevent it, until Defender 
herself discovers her nature on the Sandy Hook 
course. Meanwhile, it would appear that the 
English owners are satisfied, else there would 
have been more racing between the challenger 
and her big sisters, 
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If it is true that Lord Dunraven is disappointed 
with the vessel, he displays the truest sportsman- 
ship and deserves the greatest praise for bringing 
her over in spite of that fact. 

The American syndicate have not tried to con- 
ceal their satisfaction over Defender. It is plain 
that she is faster than her predecessors, and ap- . 
parently satisfactory on all points. She is not 
tender in a breeze, asit was feared she would be, 
her weighty keel giving great stability, and she 
points and foots as her clean lines indicated she 
would. She makes less fuss in the water than 
Vigilant, her bow wave is lower, and her wake 
smoother. Her trim is simply perfect, and for 
the first tine we have a boat as fast as the Eng- 
lishman in stays. These facts were clearly 
shown in her carly trials. 

It would seem, notwithstanding the lateness 
of her launch, that Defender willhave the benefit 
of much better preparatory sailing than her 
rival. 

Defender first felt the waves lapping under 
her bows late on the afternoon of July 6th. She be 
first showed her heels to another flyer on the 
morning of the 7th, when the good people of 
Bristol were in church; then she frisked around 
Colonta just to feel her mettle. A week later the Y 
veteran Vigi/ant tempted the nestling toa flight 
over the open waters off Newport and Point 
Judith. The old champion put her youthful 
charge through all her paces, tried her up and 
down the wind and followed her back to New- 
port a champion still, but the monarch of the 
western oceati no more. 

Valkyrie 111., on July 8th, was towed to Hender- 
son’s yard on the Clyde, to be fitted out for her 
westward voyage. She was rigged as a yawl, as 
is customary, and her great mast was replaced 
bya smaller spar. This has never before been 
considered necessary in the big racers, and ot 
itself shows that the new type, though it may , 
produce a faster, does not create a better boat. 
The precaution is wise, however, especially in 
view of the fate of the Watson fin-keel Vineta, 
which, if reports are true, was racked badly in 
a gale at Kiel, which the Herreshoft /so/de rode 
out unharmed. ’ 

Valkyrie’s huge spar boom has been replaced 
by one of light steel construction. It is octagonal 
in shape, and consists of a steel frame, sheathed 
with 3-16 inch steel; it is close on to 105 fect in 
length, and 4 fect in diameter at its widest 
part. It is said to weigh half a ton less than the 
wood spar. The dimensions of the other spars 


are said to be as follows: Mast, deck to head, “ 
95 ft. 6 in.; deck to hounds, 76 ft. and with a ‘ 


hoist of 64 ft. 6 in. Its diameter is 25 in. at 
the deck and 24 in. at the hounds. Gaff, 59 ft.; 
topmast, 62 ft. 6 in., the sheave in the topmast 
being 55 ft. 6 in. irom the heel. Diameter of 
heel 134% in. The masthead over all is 1g ft. 
6 in., and from the hounds to the upper cap- 
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band itis 17 ft.9 in. The height of the perpen- 
dicular is said to be 131 ft. 6 in. and the bow 
line 187 ft. 

The length of the fore-stay is given as 96 feet. 
The bow where the stay is made fast, is 40 teet 
forward of the mast. The bowsprit is 34 feet 
outboard, and its diameter 16 inches. The top- 
mast stay is about 150 feet in length. 

The same authority, which we cite but do not 
vouch for, gives the hull dimensions as follows: 
over all length, 129 feet; water line, about go 
feet; beam at deck, 25 ft. 6 in.; beam at water 
line, 23 ft. 7 in.; depth from crown of deck to 
top of keel, 15 ft. 8 in.; width of keel at top, 
21 inches. 

If Valkyrie 7/I. is over-sparred, as her per- 
formances indicate, it will be an easy thing to 
trim her down; the error, if there is any, is on 
the right side. Her wooden hull, which is 
planked with elm below water and teak above, 
inches thick, will soak up some weight. 
This, with a copper bottom which will probably 
be added, will do something to increase stability. 

The controversy as to the relative merits of 
the English. and the American types has gone on 
for years. It was not a question of keel versus 
centreboard. The English have no more claim 
to keel bottoms than we have. They have a 
claim to extreme cutter bottoms, and they are 
welcome to it. The centreboard is a make- 
shift, anda mighty useful one, made necessary 
by our shallow harbors. And what is a fin-keel 
but a fixed centreboard anyhow? It varies from 
a fixed plate, which may be removed from the 
boat, as in Viagara, to an old fashioned shoe or 
false keel; but at the point where the boat nar- 
rows down until its bottom becomes an append- 
age, to give windward power, the added portion 
becomes, so far as model is concerned, a centre 
board, or false keel, as you choose to callit. If 
that board is made to house, it is a matter of 
construction, and not of model; and of the two 
evils, a board liable to drop out or jam and a 
fixed board liable to ground, you may make your 
selection. With the former, you willat least have 
the satisfaction of getting your boat somewhere 
inside of an ordinary harbor, and you may haul 
out for a scrubbing without the services of a civil 
engineer. 

The controversy as to which nation can build 
the fleetest vessel of the same kind, will be set- 
tled by Defender and Valkyrie. These boats 
represent a new type. They have marked indi- 
vidual differences, noted in part in this number 
of OuTiING. For beauty of form and sea-going 
power give us the Defender ; but which will be 
the faster? Ah, there is where the fun will 
come in. 
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SEAWANHAKA CORINTHIAN, 


The annual regatta of the S. C. Y. C. was 
sailed on the club’s new courses off Oyster Bay, 
June 24th. The weather was fair and wind light 
at the start. Then it dropped to a calm, and 
near the finish a rain-squall struck the fleet, and 
all took in top canvas, and many lowered all sails. 
froguois surprised the world with an experiment 
in the way of a mainsail built like a crazy quilt, 
with no two cloths parallel. Gilbert L. Wilson 
was responsible for it, and it ought to do a lot of 
good to make up forits looks. The corrected 
time statement of the races is as follows : 


SCHOONERS—CLASS I. H 











Sani ccidsai een naanasnnetatanssacenidadeiad 5 05 06 
85FT. CLASS. 

NE. cascnccen PeAAbE AS Aarne Nebeasaniaweaes 5 12 40 
JOFT. CLASS, 

BINGOMATOR,. «.05555.55 cccieces . Withdrew. 

BE MAN, 6 once cansenes tdi dweterseeereeresee ees 5 23 35 
60FT. CLASS. 

Wasp.... 5 13 35 

PR acxddcosatauue 5 08 56 

Gossoon 5 17 00 
36FT. CLASS, 

Indolent....... seseceees seeeccesees evccsercceesors 5 25 18 

Infanta......ccresscccscocecess stescccecceccecoence 5 14 02 

MN. .s Sicmsecrans ...+. Withdrew. 
30FT. CLASS. 

Ds cickds  Sendektendesenesaenebabaibubindkbes 5 55 57 
RR RES SEER SEE URE IE every ome ON 5 45 20 
25FT. CLASS. 

i ncecesuimdbiabss ee 5 59 22 

PIN 6 iiacacidcesancexe .-ee. Withdrew. 
20FT. CLASS. 

SPN. 0 vcs ccccsrsvnes Se veecceececcccces Cercccccccs 3 02 16 
(| Een uddahiedands bo0abeaens 3 24 13 
WONG sn cnecccedoesesenees Lend eninesendneasbeesenen er 3 24 19 

34FT. SPECIAL CLASS. 
ROO c0000:0500000800 aaneeennekamseueNs ibbeete 5 OF 03 
. Adele..... Se LaRnawsscudgvedsonetesebahaasans aOR 5 25 28 
ye eer socecececcoccsce Withdrew. 

21FT. SPECIAL CLASS. 

Se ere pi tahadweckheadanns wasp wesen 3 29 12 
Ndi iiicictt & oc. eeetaacceeh don ecbubeincaial na oak eocccccccs 3 48 oF 
CABIN CATBOATS--30FT. CLASS. 
are seeeeer en Dhnalin ate ewern> bess 5 29 10 
ee eye .... Withdrew. 

25FT. CLASS. 

Ethel.......s000e iaReedeneatANOES neds bbdedeveeoeces 2 45 28 
eer pohnedhimhen enteehed pidieeeseiene 5 50 03 
20FT. CLASS, 

DOVE.....000 Poedeccesacecoeesoeconse Osseo eee ve os 3 22 22 
OPEN CATBOATS—30FT. CLASS. 

DSBs os.0'0000 Saber eetanban eben ieadiivdsutkacotalreiants 4 22 06 


Emerald won the Leland cup, and Wasp the 
special prize for cutters, although they had no 
competitor in their respective classes. 

There was an enjoyable reception and dance 
in the evening, though the rain poured out- 
side. 

June 25th. Beginning of the club cruise. 39- 
mile race to Morris Cove, New Haven Harbor. 
Wind light at the start, but it gradually breezed 
up. After crossing the Sound an easterly rain- 
squall came down and killed the wind; then a 
fog settled down. The corrected time of the 








racing part of the fleet was estimated as 
follows: 
SCHOONERS, 
Allowance. Time. 
SR EON Peer 5 16 35 
Err ws 6 00 34 
EUNNAs ban sebocdans eeaatnnvescemennadenetes Not timed. 
Wasp. 000010 0.00.0:0.50000000000065000 00000006 4 33 16 
CARTEMB 6 ccccce 5 08 19 
GOSBIOR. 6 0.0200 5 31 23 
June 26th. Morris Cove to New London. 
Light, variable wind, generally from S. E. Start 


made from Morris Cove at 10.05 A.M. Corrected 


time at New London: 
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Allowance. Corrected. 







M. S. H. M.S 

Gs vnciteccconeve b406 O6S006s000000006 Al’ws. 8 06 05 
DNL icicgndsakaeus seni cupeseaaemennee 03 43 7 33:12 
PE rca cckdawnesabea enka be: = aaah 10 12 7 43 48 
Katrina 7 05 50 
ee Withdrew 
bkewe.dsnheed os 6 29 12 
Genseon 7 09 45 
Pb davadksvonkarsadiaesadavenee 7 12 ©O 


The first prizes were won by Lmerald and 
Wasp; the second prizes by /roguots and Ka- 
trina. 

LARCHMONT Y. 

On July 4th the Larchmont people found that 
Jupiter Pluvius had not entirely forgotten them, 
and the ‘ proverbial” Larchmont luck for once 
was taken out and given a shower-bath. It was 
the occasion of the great annual regatta that has 
been talked about all winter, and at which 
Defender was, until recently, expected to make 
her debut, Just because folks were saying Larch- 
mont regatta always brought good weather, 
and the Sunday-schools and chowder clubs had 
begun to count on it, and to fix their picnics on 
Larchmont dates, it opened and poured. And it 
got pouring so hard it couldn’t stop for a week. 

One of the finest fleets ever assembled on the 
Sound, or anywhere for that matter, was there all 
tuned up for a big race, and one of the gamiest 
lot of Corinthians afloat were there cursing the 
weather in sailor fashion. And, of course, in the 
fitness of things all the wet could not be on the 
outside. There were over eighty entries, and 
sixty-five starters, covering 21 classes; and of 
such diverse sizes that the smallest, the 15- 
footers, could have sailed round in the bilge- 
water of the big schooners. The new Amorita, 
designed by A. Cary Smith, and built by the 
Cramps ior Mr. W. G. Brokaw, was there for her 
first race, looking for the blood of her older 
sister Elsemarie, and she got it. Of course so 
large a fleet was difficult to handle, and the com- 
mittee, which was composed of Messrs. J. F. 
Lovejoy, Otto Sarony and Wilson Marshall, de- 
serve all the honors at the disposal of the club. 
There were some remarkable things done 
and shown in that miserable rain-storm. Queen 
Mab, for instance, walked away from her own 
competitor Xatrina, which is no laggard of a 
sloop if she zs old, and which is big enough to 
swallow the lively Englishman ; she left her hull- 
down bya half an hour and came within two 
minutes of beating Amorita and within six 
minutes of Emera/d. Fred. Sand’s Uvira, in a 
similar manner, walked away from her class and 
came within ten minutes of Queen Mad on actual 
time, although her own competitors were both 
famous boats. Vaguero and Houri continued 
their last year’s battles, and though Vaguero had 
a new bias-cut suit of sails from Herreshoff’s, 
she was worsted by Houri. The little 15-footers, 
Question and Trust Me, sailed a long, hard race. 
The former with a crew of two and the latter 
single handed. 

The official figures are as follows : 


Cc. 


SCHOONERS—CLASS A—ALL OVER goFT. RACING LENGTH. 


Length. ehapent, Corrected, 


. M.S. H. M. S. 
Re rere sosesoc See 4 48 24 44755 
RIT y 107.24 ; 35 42 435 42 
CLASS B—ALL OVER 81 AND NOT OVER goFT, 
Emerald, ......cscccccseseeses 89.51 4 05 00 4 05 00 
PERTRUCTUE, 0.0:5csccrcvesesese 83.38 4 14 02 4 11 06 





VACHTING. 
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CLASS B—CRUISING TRIM. 





























Length. oeres. Corrected. 
. .M. S. H. M. S. 

TrOQuoisS...cccescccsececccees 82.28 as 46 4 38 10 

Mayflower........... onaesinn 89.63 445 48 445 58 

CLASS C—ALL OVEK 71 AND NOT OVER 81FT. 
Amorita,.......... 4 08 53 4 08 53 
Elsemarie sneansoaneuaae 4 18 21 417 12 

CLASS D—ALL OVEK 60 AND NOT OVER — 

SU nccckameeneaneanase 645% 5 013 5 oF 36 

PR ss arstaceccvskncasess +. 63.36 withdrew 

SLOOPS, CUTTERS AND YAWLS—CLASS 2—ALL OVER 69 AND NOT 

OVER 77FT. 
PI. ccncrvsasndiorscers Mee 4 38 07 4 38 07. 
ee 445 56 4 39 32 
CLASS 3—SPECIAL. 

NR, iicciwecisnencencs + 76.08 4 38 o7 4 38 07 
| _ arae 53-28 4 10 46 4 06 22 
MTOM. ccccccccccccscccceces 69.0% 4 43 56 4 39 32 
CLASS 6 (FLUSH DECK)—ALL OVER 43 AND NOT OVER 4oFT. 

Se rere | 4 41 29 4 41 29 

Uvira...... nevesescctnceccens SEE 419 53 4 19 03 

eee soeenomes 45-63 447 12 4 44 32 

CLASSS 6 (TRUNK CABINS)—ALL OVER 43 AND NOT OVER 49FT. 

PR sci astcasnaeces seeee 48.90 4 58 36 4 58 36 

ee eee 46.30 5 06 43 5 03 39 

CLASS 7—ALL OVER 36 AND NOT OVER 43FT. 
i iecsnnneroesaweaens 5 o2 18 5 OF 35 
Norota..... 530 4 54 39 
Sasqua.. ithdrew. 
Swirl.... Withdrew. 
Dorothy........ Withdrew. 
Kathleen......... iccacannbcian 37-44 Withdrew. 

CLASS 8—ALL OVER 30 AND NOT OVER 36FT, 
I, anit namenenevnnts - 333° 5 07 "4 507 14 
Henry Ward Beecher........ 32.24 5 19 5 17 44 
Ge iGiiadcccisedcssunaeds 31.00 ivithdrew. 

CLASS 9—ALL OVER 25 AND NOT OVER 30FT. 
Coe cnnnbeninas 29.05 18 31 3 18 31 
BEATER, 6000000000008 ecesee—— ithdrew. 

Water Lily...... sncceesscces CREE Withdrew. 

CLASS 10—ALL 25FT. AND UNDER. 

No cActusdaenbeweneess 22.30 3 34 58 3 31 27 

Bingo paneibkebeesbion ert -— 3 44 49 ——— 

| See jasscesss MS 3 26 16 2 20 54 

eRe ee ooo O40 2 56 07 2 56 07 

CABIN CATS—CLASS I1I—ALL OVER 25FT. 

ok Oe 28.76 2 58 55 2 58 55 

Moliy Bawn.. _- Withdrew. 

Weasel..... 25.10 3 29 43 3 24 50 

CLASS 12—ALL OF 25FT. AND UNDER, 
23.10 3 19 41 3 18 ar 
. 20.66 3.16 35 3 10 50 
23.97 Withdrew. 
OPEN YACHTS—CLASS 13— ALL OVER 20FT, 
24.50 3 21 08 3 21 08 
++ 24.00 2 52 13 2 51 26 
+ 21.50 wi? 38 3 11 29 
++ 20.29 i adrew. 
ee —— 3 26 29 - 
CLASS 14—ALL 20FT. AND UNDER. 

nf Ee Withdrew. 

Adele aera ote 3 12 45 _ 

Terrapin... pintnaba mentees coos 2B 3 25 13 3 25 13 

PRONE. n0scrcccccccscsscce 3 34 31 —— 

WON oo ca cinaccnaas paaneaae + 19.97 3 25 25 2 25 25 

CLASS 15--JI3 AND MAINSAIL YACHTS, 
ROMOBRs 0.0600 0000000000000 + 25.30 3 02 06 3 02 06 
SPECIAL CLASS—34-FOOTERS. 

Dragoon.. oe 5 OF 19 —_ 

Vorant II.. 5 04 26 ae 

SPECIAL CLASS—21I-FOOTERS. 
OT. 6nsesissanes 000nsecccqeeess 2 47 49 —— 
Vaquero......0. sa aeeeeneeiee aab 2 53 15 —_— 
Ms cctienndsnnesessscenseeues eee 3 05 54 _—_— 
SPECIAL CLASS—15-FOOTERS 
Trust Me. .ccccccccccscsccccces vonn 3 42 08 —- 
a nnsssescassicoen peaks 3 42 (0 — 


AMERICAN YACHT CLUB. 


The annual regatta of the American Y. 
sailed in a piping breeze and a pelting 
















C. was 
rain On 
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July 5th off Milton Point. There were forty-five 
entries and eleven starters. The schooners went 
twice over a 15-mile course, and Z/semarie de- 
feated Marguerite. In the 34-foot class there 
was a lively scrap between Dragoon and Vorant 
/7, until the bowsprit blew off of the former. 
Mary beat the Fairy in the big cabin-cat race, 
and AiZttie sailed alone in the 25-foot class for 
cat-riggers. Celia won among the 21-footers, 
who had a lively race, and Shrimp’s mast went 
overboard. 
NEW ROCHELLE Y. C. 

The annual regatta of the New Rochelle Y. C. 
was sailed June 29th Wind light and fluky. 
Sasgua went up a class to race Banshee, and beat 
her. The corrected time was as follows: 


CABIN SLOOPS--CLASS 6, 


Sasqua .... 
sanshee 








OE a hdnacae heehee 
BN aai5c 0 ceusindewcddkswasesusssanusasiadnen sence 
Onaway 
Twilight 4 14 02 
DE: cndsctddcereneauneedaenaskdadasscackseoncas 3 52 
ND :a5:05 aus deca bhadaheeebeaseebasasdenendaaes Not timed. 
Addie . 4 38 06 
CABIN CATS—CLAaSss 8. 
PEE: Casverancdencapieanadebencesnenaeuiesed Not timed. 
CT re AS UhOREREAMAneReAe Rican heaee 4 38 06 
- 3 43 24 
- 3 48 39 
3 59 38 
Ida K.... 4 OI 20 
ee ere 4 Ot 30 
Vaquero 3 46 43 
SE eRaas va nich vucnsaane ca beh awannenssetekewabnser’ 3 53 15 


INDIAN HARBOR JY. C. 


Indian Harbor Y. C., Greenwich. Special race, 
July ist. Light N. wind. Course for 34-footers, 
204% nautical miles; the others, 105 nautical 
miles. The chief interest was in race between 
F, M. Freeman’s new Dragoon and G. G. Tyson’s 
Vorant /f., the latter scoring a decided victory. 
Hazen Morse’s Az¢tie had a walk over, although 
there were two entries against her. 

The corrected time was as follows: 


SPECIAL—-34FT. RACING CLASS, 





Length. Time. 

Vorant 81.6. G TIO. cc ccsccsssccses 34.00 4 29 09 

Dragoon, F. M. Freeman............... 34.00 4 37 40 
CABIN CATS—30FT. CLASS, 

Mary, W. E. Elsworth........ccccceeess 28.76 3 12 15 
CABIN CATS—25FT. CLASS. 

Kittie, Hazen Morse..... sinincetark ene Cae 23.10 304 55 

Minnehaha, F, N. Monjo Not timed. 

Ns Tie Pc IRIs Sdasiiccvadcnessccesses Not timed. 

SPECIAL—21FT, CLASS, 
Celia, i A. er oe wpe O2,00 3 11 40 
aera, ©. BE. Pratt. ccccccscese esee 89.00 3 36 12 







ENGLISH RACES. 

The races of Az/sa and of the American twenty- 
rater Magara were noted in the records up to June 
1oth. Since that date they have been as follows: 

June 13th. Royal Southampton Y. C. Wind 
light, W. S. W., which freshened in latter part of 
race. Jack-yard topsails. From Netley to Lym- 
ington on the Solent and back, 42 miles. A. got 
lead of B.; but B. got a fluke of wind, which put 
her ahead. Sailing close-hauled on return leg A. 
gained on B.; but fluky winds rendered the race 
of no value. While chasing in B.’s wake, and 
about 1 min. behind, A. burst her jib, and dropped 
out. B. lowered topsail, and finished alone. 

June 14th. R. Southern Y. C. Match for 
yachts five to twenty rating. Wind light, E. S. 
E., changing to W. As the wind began to drop, 
the committee signaled to finish the race on the 
first round of 15 miles. <A fluky race of no 
value. J/nyont winner ; Audrey second; MNiag- 
ara third. Luna dropped out through weariness 
of spirit. 

June 15th. Second day. R. Southern Y. C. 
Regatta. Wind very light in morning; light 
west breeze toward midday, and dead calm all 
the afternoon. Course, 45 miles. Start at 10.30 
A.M., with light E. N. E. wind. A. and B. started 
with all kites set and drawing, visions of marine 
beauty. Both got over the line too soon, and 
were recalled. <A. got the start by a length, and 
led all through the race. B. went aground on 
Spit Shoal during the first leg for 3% min, On 
this same leg, a reach for Calshot Spit Light Ship, 
A. and B. sailed about four miles in two hours, 
during which the forty-raters, which started 15 
min. later, overhauled them. A. finished I min. 
42 sec. ahead of B.; but B. won on time allow- 
ance with 8 sec. to spare. 

In the race for forty-raters, /so/de (Mr. P. 
Donaldson) was winner, Carina (Hon. V. Mon- 
tague) second, and Caress (Mr. W. H. Walker) 
third. 

Niagara won among the twenties on a 31 4-mile 
course on the Solent. The start was at II A.M., 
all in a bunch. Luna first, Niagara alongside; 
then Stephanie, /nyoni, and Audrey. 

At one time Audrey had a two-mile lead on 
Niagara, but she got becalmed and dropped to 
fourth place. The finish was: Viagara, at 5. 5. 
42; /nyoni, 5. 6. 41; Audrey, 5.7.13; Stephanie, 
5. 8. 20; Luna, 5. 13. 3. In the race for half- 
raters, H. C. Sutton’s famous Wee Win was de- 
feated by Cecil Owen’s Pigue. 

June 21st. R. Mersey Y. C. Aritannia was 
obliged to sail alone, Az/sa having been ordered 
south for alterations. Magara had only Mimosa, 
a smaller yacht, against her, and she sailed miles 
away from her. 

June 24th. Douglas Bay Y. C. Aritannia and 
Niagara sailed alone in their respective classes, 

June 25th. Second day. D. B. Y. C. #ri- 
tannia and Niagara sailed alone in their classes. 

June 26th. Ramsey Bay Regatta. B. and N. 
as above. 

June 29th. Royal Northern Y. C. Course, 
a figure 8 between Rothesay, Mount Stewart, 
Largs and Skelmorlie, 12% miles. Sailed three 
times, then across diagonally, 50 miles in all. 
The race, however, was stopped at the end of 
the second round because of a calm. The twenty- 


raters sailed around once and to Largs and back, 
31 miles, 

















Valkyrie I/1, here sailed her first race, her trial 
trip having been made on the 18th inst. She 
allowed Az/sa 2 min. 29 sec., and Britannia 4 
min. 2 sec. Wind light, S. E. at start, and toward 
the end a calm spoiled the race. Azé/sa had under- 
gone alteration in the removal of the extra lead 
on her keel. 

The three yachts started under club and jib 
topsails—A. carryinga large jib-topsail, the others 
smaller ones. The wind came in fluky patches 
at the start. A. started first, B. 15 sec. later, 
and V. was handicapped 2 min. The first leg to 
Mt. Stewart was a beat with one short and one 
long leg. V. soon took the lead. 

Est maric: V. 11. 26. 25; B. 11. 24. 30; A. 24, 
30. 10. On the reach to Largs the wind dropped, 
and came later from N. W., A. getting in first and 
gaining. B. then gota S. W. fluke. 

Second mark: V. I. 25. 37; B. 2. 00. 15; A. 2. 03. 
53: 


Ye 


Spinnakers to Skelmorlie, B. min. 
on V. on the run. 


Third mark: V. 


gaining 3 


2. 32. 45; B. 3. 03. 35; V. 3. 06. 50. 


End of first round: V. 3. 20. 35; B. 3. 56. 54; 
A. 4. 06. 45. 
A. dropped out on first leg of second 


round, during which the others were becalmed. 
The time at the end of the second round was: 

7. 37. 20; B. 7.39. 15. B. won on allowance. 

The twenty-raters went around once, starting 
at 11:15 A. M. Zimeta led for a time, but was 
passed by Niagara. Time, N. 4. 27. 38; Z. 4. 33 
50, and Dakotah, 4. 35. 22. N. won on corrected 


time. 
July 1st. R. Northern Y, C. Second day. Seme 
course. Wind E. Raining. V. did not sail.  B. 


Dakotah 

496 sec., 

on allowance. 

Wind strong, N. W. 

Ascog, Kil- 

First 
All 


beat A. 2 min. 41 corrected time. 
beat Miagara on allowance by 2 min. 
Zineta being defeated by N. 

July 3d. Mudhook Y. C. 
Course Hunter’s Quay, Skelmorlie, 
creggan, and return, two rounds, 50 miles. 
leg a run with wind on quarter, 7 miles. 
carried jack-yard topsails and jib-topsails. 

First mark: B. 11. 06. o1; A. I1. 06. 
II. 06. 30. 

From Skelmorlie to 
forward of beam. B. 
leaned considerably, and V. 
Ascog passed in same order, time not taken. 
Ascog to Kilcreggan, 11 miles, a close reach. 
Time, third mark: B. 12. 26. 39; A. 12. 27. 32; 
V. 12. 28. 18. 

On the last leg of the 
tack, wind well on starboard bow. V. shifted 
her jack-yarder for a jib-headed topsail. Time, 
end of round: B. 12. 45. 30; A. 12. 46. 37; V. 12 
48. 44. Atter the beginning of second round B. 
and A. shifted to small topsails. 

No time taken until Ascog, which was passed 
thus: B. 1. 42. 28; Re a. Se OG: Vo OG, 26. 
Finish: B. 2. 56. 37; A. 2. §7- 47; V. 2. a 45- 

B. beat V. 7 min. 10 sec., and A. 2 min. £3 sec., 
on corrected time. A. beat V. 4 min. 57 sec., 
corrected time. Average time, 11.26 knots. 
( —— differ as to the value of this race, many 
believing V. was ‘‘jockeyed ” all through. 

July 5th. A match which had been arranged 
between V. and B. was declared off because of 
trouble with B.’s topmast rigging. A. took B.’s 
place. Course, 7 miles to windward, down Clyde 
to Skelmorlie and return. Wind S. and mod- 


sec, 


is; ¥. 


four miles, wind 
well, A. 
buried her rail. 


Ascog, 
carried sail 


first round, a 3-mile 
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erate. Start, 2:30 p.M. A. got the start by 15 
sec. Both made frequent tacks and kept ge 
together for half an hour. V. shook off A. 

Cloch ee when wind freshened. At Skelmor. 
lie: V. 3. 36. 50; A. 3. 40. 19. On the return 
run both set spinnakers and balloon jib-topsails. 


The wind dropped for a while, and freshened 
again. 
Finish: V. 4.45. 55; A. 5. 00. 50. 


This race was apparently fair and well fought 
from start to finish. 

July 6th. Royal Clyde Y. C. Race for the 
Queen’s Cup. Same course as on July 3d. Wind 
light, increasing during the race, and southerly. 
Water smooth. 4 miles. 

A. and B. crossed before the gun, and were re- 
called. V. got the lead at 10. 30, 50 A. M., but luffed 
and waited. A. started 10. 32. 45; B. 10. 33. 25. 
All started under club topsails. 

First leg, a beat to Skelmorlie, 7 miles: V. 
II. 39, 55; A. 11. 45. O1; B. 11. 46. 30. 

Second leg, a reach to Ascog, 4 miles: V. 12. 
00. 56; A. 12. 05. 50; B. 12. 07. 41. 

Third leg, a run to Kilcreggan, 11 miles, ‘under 
spinnakers. Time oe on the run: V. 12. 
37:45; A. 12. 45. 35; B. 12. 45.43. 

B. overhauled A. the, reaching Kilcreggan 
mark. Time at mark: V, 1, 18. 47; B. 1. 25. 30; 
A. Ts 28. 35 

On the last leg of the first round, which was a 
3 mile reach, V. got a slant and increased her 
lead by 5 minutes, gaining 12 minutes on B. in 
25 miles. Timeat home mark: V. 1. 32. 50; B. 1. 
44. 59; A. I. 46. 48. 

Second round, Skelmorlie, 
V..2.,§0. 83 3.2.62. 23; A, 

Ascog mark: V. 2. 59. 45; 
16.50. Kilcreggan, V. 


after a 7 mile heat: 
2. 55. 19. 

B. 3. 14. §0; A. 3. 
still gaining on the run: 
V. 4. 11. 45; B. 4. 27. 30; A. 4. 29. 50. Finish: 
V. 4. 31. 10; B. 4. 49. 36; A. 4. 50. 57 

V. beat B. 14 min. 24 sec., and A. 16 min. 48 
sec., corrected time. Average time, 8.33 knots. 

On July 8 Valkyrie was towed to Henderson’s 
works, where she was built, to be rigged as a 
yawl, and with a smaller mainmast, for her west- 
ward voyage. 

July 8th. R. Clyde Y. C. Same course as 
above. Wind southerly, fresh and increasing to 
stormy. A beat to windward to the first mark; 
A. outsailed B. at first, and at one time had two 
minutes’ lead. 

End of first round: A. I. 13. 5; 
At the end of the second beat to Skelmorlic B. 
was only 28 seconds behind. She continued to 
gain and passed A. on the reach to Ascog, A. 
having split her jib. Her boom was seen to be 
trailing in the heavy sea. At Kilcreggan B. was 
50 seconds ahead, but in jibing she parted her 
main-sheet, luffed into the wind, and dropped 
out. A. finished alone at 3. 46. 08. 

July 11th. Same course. Wind strohg, from 
south, at the start, and continued to freshen till 
a rain, followed by a calm, spoiled the race. B. 
kd from the start and finished nearly half an 
hour ahead. 


B. %. 14:23. 


THE TWFNTY-RATERS. 


While the big yachts were trying the mettle of 
Valkyrie ///., the twenty-raters were doing some 
good work with the Miagara, the ten-rater Dakotah, 
with her sail-spread increased to a twelve-rating, 
racing with them. 











At the Mudhook Regatta, on July 3d, they all 
sung: 
‘* All went well until one day, 
A strange fish came in the bay.” 

For then appeared the new Fife fin-keel, twenty- 
rater Eucharis, owned by Lord Lonsdale, who is 
a thorough sportsman and one of the Vadkyrie ///. 
syndicate. He ordered the boat when he heard 
Niagara was coming and after that boat had been 
built. This was her first race and she won it 
handily. Course, twice over a 15-mile triangle, 
mostly running and reaching. Wind stirring, N. 
W. MMiagara gave Dakotah 12 min. 30 sec. 
allowance. The time at the finish was Zucharis 
2. 14. 14; N. 2. 17. 04; Zineta 2, 18. 47; D, 2. 34. 
03. 

July 4th. Mudhook Y. C. Second day. Same 
course andentries. Windlightand fluky. Magara 
won. Time at finish: N. 5. 44. 48; E. 5. 52. 21; 
Z. §. 54. §23 D. §. 59. 28. 

July 5th. West of Scotland Yacht Club. Course, 
three times over a 10-mile triangle. Strong 
wind LD. unable to carry her increased canvas. 
Time at finish: Z. 2. §9. 3; N. 3. 5. 55; E. 3. 10. 
20; 1). 3. 19. 55. The race was given to Magara 
as Zineta crossed the starting line ahead of time 
and failed to return when called. 

July 6th. R. Clyde Y. C. Course, as above, 
twice round. N. early in the race, in trying to go 
under Zineta’s stern, touched her main-sheet with 
her bowsprit, and was disqualified. She was 
half a minute ahead at end of first round and 
then dropped out. The others finished as fol- 
lows: E. 3. 40. 50; Z. 3. 41. 55; D. 3. 54. 05. D. 
won second prize by 2 min. 30 sec, on time al- 
lowance. 

July 8th. R. Clyde Y.C. 
strong. N. won. Start: Z. 11. 00. 02; N. 11. 
oo. 07. E. 11. 00. 16; D, 11. 00. 19. First round: 
N. 12. 49. 58; E. 12. 52. 20; Z. 12. 58. 28; D. 1. 00. 
21. Finish: N. 2. 20. §2; E. 2. 45. 50; Z. 2. §3. 18; 
eae a 2 


Wind §S., fresh to 


DAKOTAH. 


Previous to Dakotah’s races above named, she 
sailed the following : 

May 23d. Royal Western Y. C. Dakotah was 
defeated by Zineta, twenty-rater, and Windward, 
eighteen-rater, but beat the ten-raters Maida and 
Rosetta. ‘The race was marked by fluky winds 
and calms. 

May 24th. Royal Northern Y. C. 
entered against same yachts asabove, but a calm 
spoiled the race and the boats were towed in. 

May 31st. Royal Clyde Y.C. Dakotah \ed 
Maida, Kosetta, Sheila (seventeen-rater) and 
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Dakotah was 








Lahioo (eight-rater) around the course in a top- 
sail breeze. A/atda won on allowance. 

June ist. R. Clyde Y. C. Secondday. Dakotah in 
trying to cross under Greta’s stern carried away 
her ensign and pole and, after this summary 
dealing with the British flag, was disqualified. 

June 8th. Clyde Corinthian Y.C. Dakotah 
was entered against the ten-raters Rosetta and 
Maida, over a 26-mile course. The twenty-rater 
Zineta was admitted to the race with an insufficient 
time allowance. osetta lost her topmast before 
the start. Dakotah easily beat Maida. Zineta 
won, but on Y. R. A. reckoning Dakotah would 
have defeated her on time allowance. 

June 15th. R. Northern Y. C. Clyde course, 
31 miles; wind strong and steady from start to 
finish. Zineta (twenty-rater) won with Y. R. A. al- 
lowance, but Dakotah allowed prize in her class, 
defeating Windward (eighieen-rater) on zctual 
time, and also Xosetta (ten-rater). 


SPRUCE IV. 


Mr. J. Arthur Brand’s Spruce 7V., which is to 
come over and race during August, at the invita- 
tion of the Seawanhaka Yacht Club, sailed her 
maiden race June 22d. It was at the regatta of 
the Hamble branch of the Minima Y.C. She 
won second prize among five entries, having been 
beaten by the Viva 1 min. 31 sec., after heving 
touched bottom twice. It is said that she is fast 
down the wind, but not especially quick to wind- 
ward. One race, however, is hardly sufficert 
basis for judgment. 


ROYAL YACHTSMEN, 


The Duke of York has succeeded the late Duk: 
of Hamilton as Commodore of the Royal Har- 
wich Yacht Club. The Duke of York is also Ad 
miral of the Royal London Yacht Club, and _ the 
Prince of Wales, Duke of York, Duke of Edin 
burgh and Duke of Connaught now hold between 
them seven leading positions as flag-officers of 
yacht clubs. In the case of the Prince of Wales, 
especially, these titles are not merely honorary, 
for he has been the owner of many good yachts, 
among which have been the schooner ///degarde, 
subsequently owned by Mr. George Gould, the 
cutter Formosa and the schooner A/ine. It is not 
bad judgment to say that the Prince’s present 
vessel, the #ritannia, represents the best all- 
round type of yacht. Her construction is ortho- 
dox. She can make a gallant showing in a race 
with any racing yacht afloat, and she could cruise 
in safety and comfort to any part of the world. 


k. B. BuRCHARD. 


CANOEING. 


A. C. A. MEET. 


The annual meet of the A. C. A.will take place 
at Bluff Point, Lake Champlain, Aug. 9-23. 

The provisions for the comfort of the campers 
were never better arranged, and a brilliant meet 
will undoubtedly be held. Every canoeman who 
can get there should be on hand. 


EASTERN MEET. 


The meet of the Eastern division of the A. C. 
A. was held at Lake Mascuppic, June 15-17. A 
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number of new names appear in the racing list, 
but the old war-horses, Butler, Goddard, Gray, 
Cartwright, Euson, Appollonio and Euson are in 
evidence, which would indicate that there are 
either better staying qualities or less marriages 
and removals than there are among the Atlantic 
and Central men. The record of unlimited sail- 
ing race with Butler winner, Gray second, and 
Goddard third, looks very familiar, and bespeaks 
a good race anda jolly meet, although lack of 
wind spoiled this event. The new handicapping 
system was tried for the first time—Euson, of 





















Springfield, won the division one-mile paddling 
trophy for the third time, so that it becomes his 
‘(for keeps.” Perry, of Boston, was second. 
The half-mile single-blade paddling race was won 
by M. Colon, of Boston, with J. W. Brown, of 
Woburn, second. Tandem paddling, half-mile, 
single blades: Colon and Ashenden, Boston, 
winners; Coburn and Whittier, Lowell, seconds. 
Tandem, double-blades: Euson and Gates, win- 
ners; Hahn and Coburn, seconds. The Waw- 
bewawas continued their victories of last year in 
the war-canoe race, with the Walthams second, 
and Wahahbezees third. Three crews are a 
good show-up fora division meet. The same 
club won the fours, with the Puritans second. 
The sailing upset was won by Ames, the stand- 
ing-paddling by Cartwright, the hurry-scurry by 
Coburn, and the hand-paddling by Burrage. 


MARINE AND FIELD CLUB. 


A noteworthy impetus has been given to 
canoe-racing in New York Bay by the Marine 
and Field and the N. Y. Canoe Clubs, who are 
near neighbors and good friends. W. S. Elliott, 
of both clubs, and especially of the M. and F., 
is an ideal manager as well asa_ good sailor; the 
continued success of the M. and F. canoeing de- 
partment is due entirely to him. It is his per- 
suasive powers that draw cups from the club 
and entries from the best racing ranks. The 
annual regatta was held June 29. The prepara- 
tions had been perfect, but the day was mis- 
erable. Squalls and rain demoralized the 
audience, but could not spoil the races. With 
the list of contestants here given good sport was 
assured. 


Race for the M, and F. Challenge Trophy: 








Course: <A three-mile equilateral triangle, 
sailed over twice. Start 11:20 A. M. Entries 
and time as follows: 

ELAPSED 

TIME, 

H. M. S. 
Mab, C. E. Archbald...... Point Claire 1 or 38 
Wasp. Paul Butler......... Vesper I 02 43 
V., Howard Gray.......... Vesper... I 02 53 
Bee, D. S. Goddard.... .. Vesper r o3 3 
Fly. Butler Ames.......... Vesper 1 07 ©o2 
Torment, F. C. Moore..... N. ¥. Canoe Club... 1 08 33 
Foggy Dew, H. L. Quick..Yonkers............ I 09 03 
Beta, Thos. Hale, Jr....... Yonkers... 1 09 55 
Damosel, Wm. Whitlock...N. Y. Canoe Club.. Withdrew 
Bo Peep, D. B. Goodsell. ... Yonkers........... . Withdrew 


In the race for the special 15 x 36 class, there 
was some blundering. The three new boats 
described in the April records were present, and 
the old veteran, Mayflower, of the N. Y. C. C., 
which was really not eligible, was admitted, 
probably because it was thought that she was 
too antiquated to do any harm. Elliott, Wintring- 
ham and Stewart, all either mistook the course, or 
went the wrong side of the mark. Plummer 
sailed acorrect race, and, since his boat had 
been admitted, he should have been given the 
prize. It is an important part of a race to sail it 
correctly, The race was called off, however, by 
mutual consent. 

The new handicap system, which was herein 
commented upon in March, was tried in a mild 
way, the old sailors allowing three minutes to 
the men who had never won sailing prizes and 
six minutes to the novices. The plan seemed 


good, but there were none among these war- 
horses to benefit by the first handicap, and only 
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one by the second. The entries with the ex- 
ception of Moore and Goddard and the course, 
were as in the first race. Gray won, with Butler 
second, on both elapsed and corrected time. 

The race for the M. and F. trophy, to be given 
to the winner of two successive races, was won 
by Gray, with Quick second, followed by Butler, 
Archbald .and Ames.  Schiefflin, the present 
holder, did not enter. Plummer and Mowbray 
made the only entry for the tandem paddling. 


N. Y. C. C. INTERNATIONAL RACE, 


The sixth series of races for the N. Y. C. C. In- 
ternational Challenge-cup was sailed off the M. 
and F. Club, July 4th and 5th, Charles E. Archbald 
having come down from Montreal with a chal- 
lege from the Pointe Claire C. C. Paul Butler 
was selected as the defender. The boats were 
the Maé and Wasp respectively, both well-known 
boats, which had met before during the past two 
seasons. The course was a three-mile triangle, 
sailed over three times. 

First race. July 4th. Rainy and variable wind. 
Mab started before the gun, and was recalled. 
Wasp crossed at 10:55:05 A. M., five seconds after 
the gun, and A/aé at 10:55:50. 

The first leg was to windward. First round, 
Wasp, 27m. 12s. elapsed ; A/aé, 29m. 12s. Mab 
gained something on the first two legs of second 
round, but capsized in rounding the buoy. Sec- 
ond round. W. elapsed 54m. 41s. M., 56m. 18s. 
On the last round the breeze freshened, and J/aé 
began to make up, but again capsized at the 
second mark. She righted and capsized again. 
Butler was meanwhile ‘‘sawing wood” in his 
usual methodical fashion, and won. Time: 
Wasp, th. 17m. 16s; AZad, th. 20m. 28s. 

Second race, July 5th. Same course. 
S. W. wind, with squalls, Wasf, reefing rig, 
reefed to 85 feet. A/ad, 90 feet standing rig. 
W. gained while reaching, M. while beating. M. 
lost her lead in frequent capsizes. W. capsized 
while leading at home buoy, first round, and 
dumped her lead ballast, but kept on. W. had 
a lead of 41 seconds on return leg, second 
round, when her rudder jammed; capsized twice 
and withdrew. J/aé’s elapsed time, 1h. 22m. 43s. 
for nine miles. 

Third race, July 6th. Light S. wind, smooth 
water. Same course, first leg to windward. 
Wasp, 157 square feet of sail; A/aé, 165. M. 30 
seconds late at start. First round, M. capsized. 
W., 42m. 03s.; M., 53m. 46s. The wind dropped 
during second round. which terminated: W., th. 
24m.; M., rh. 33m. 44s. 

The last round was finished: Wasp, 2h, 07m. 
46s., and Mad, 2h. 40m. 47s., elapsed time, for 
the nine miles. Butler, winning two out of three 
races, successfully defended the cup, and its 
record remains unbroken. The previous defend. 
ers have been: 1886, C. B. Vaux and William 
Whitlock ; 1888, R. S. Blake ; 1890, H. L. Quick; 
1891, T. E. H. Barrington; 1892, T. S. Oxholm. 


Strong 


RED DRAGON C. C. 


The Red Dragons of Philadelphia held suc- 
cessful races on June 8th and 15th. The latter 
date was the spring regatta, which was followed 
by a supper and a minstrel show. The R. D.’s 
are setting the pace this season. 


R. B. BuRCHARD. 
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ROWING. 


HENLEY-ON-THAMES ROYAL REGATTA. 

The fifty-seventh annual Henley regatta was 
rowed July oth, roth and 11th, over the usual 
course, upstream from near Temple Island to 
Phyllis Court, 1 mile 550 yards straightaway, 
against a slight current. 

At the time this is written our only reports are 
by cable, and these are so meagre in important 
matters, so exuberant in gush and trivialities, so 
contradictory, and in some cases so absurd and 
malevolent, that it is impossible to construct from 
them a detailed history of the regatta, or to com- 
ment intelligently on its real and alleged inci- 
dents. We give below some details concerning 
those races whose competitors included oarsmen 
from this side the Atlantic. 

The regatta was favored with genuine Queen’s 
weather, clear and warm, with light and variable 
breezes, never brisk enough to seriously roughen 
the water or annoy the oarsmen. 

The course is so narrow that only two boats 
are allowed to start in a heat, and where the en- 
tries are numerous, each winner must row three 
or four races before gaining the prize. This 
necessity becomes peculiarly irksome where one 
man is entered in several events. For instance, 
in this year’s regatta, G. Nickalls, London Row- 
ing Club, contested in three heats of the Diamond 


Sculls for singles, two heats of the silver Goblets. 


for pairs, and three heats of the Stewards’ Cup 
for fours—a total of eight trips over the course 
during the three days of the regatta. Some of 
our college crews who object to rowing two 
races in one week might learn wisdom from these 
Englishmen. 

The Grand Challenge Cup, for eight-oared 
shells with coxswains, open to the amateur oars- 
men of the world. 

First round, winners of heats to row in second 
round—First heat, Trinity Hall, Cambridge Uni- 
versity, T. B. Hope (bow), J. A. Bott, W. J. 
Fernie, F. C. Stewart, W. A. Bieber, B. H. How- 
ell, A. S. Bell, D. A. Wanchope (stroke), Paget 
Tomlinson (coxswain), 7m. 56s.; London R. C., 
W. J. Thompson (bow), T. S. Lowe, W. J. Gallo- 
way, H. J. Young, F. Compton, W. H. M’Kinnon, 
F. P. Barton, A. S. Little (stroke), E. A. Sheard 
(coxswain), 2, by 4 lengths. 

Second heat, Eton College, D. O. Dunlop 
(bow), J. A. Tinne, R. O. Pitman, A. G. Ander- 
son, W. D. Ward, R. Carr, J. J. G. de Knoop, H. 
Gold (stroke), R. O. Blyth (coxswain), 7m. 34%s.; 
Thames R. C., F. Stevenson (bow), G. G. Taylor, 
R. G. Bullock, R. O. Atherley, W. Broughton, S. 
D. Muttlebury, G. McHenry, A. Bogle (stroke), 
E. A. Tafford (coxswain), 2, by a length and a 
quarter. 

Third heat, Cornell University, Ithaca, New 
York, U. S. A., F. B. Matthews (bow), E. O. 
Spillman, C. G. Hagar, F. W. Freeborn, T. 
F, Fennell, C. P. Dyer, C. A. Sims, J. Hail 
(stroke), F. D. Colson (coxswain), r- 0. in 8m. 
Iis.; Leander B. C., G. W. N. Graham (bow), 
J. A. Ford, H. Graham, T. J. G. Duncanson, 
W. B. Stewart, C. D. Bucknell, M. C. Pil- 
kington, C. W. Kent (stroke), F. C. Bigg (cox- 
swain). did not start. 

This was an unfortunate affair. Leander were 
delayed by some bungling row-boats, had not 
yet straightened their shell, and to the umpire’s 


” 


question, ‘‘ Are you ready?” one or more of the 
crew answered ‘*No.” But the umpire did not 
hear this reply, gave the starting signal, and Cor- 
nell rowed over alone. Leander had won this 
challenge trophy for four successive years, and 
were thought able to add a fifth victory to their 
record. To be thus shut out without a trial was 
no doubt galling, but nothing could justify some 
of the remarks made by the crew concerning their 
opponents. 

Fourth heat, New College, Oxford University, 
G. C. Bourne (bow), A. R. Whitworth, F. G. 
Phillips, H. Thorpe, C. K. Phillips, T. H. E. 
Stretch, W. E. Crum, C. M. Pitman (stroke), C. 
S. Serocold (coxswain), drew a bye. 

Second round: winners of the heats to row in 
final—First heat, New College, 7m. 18s.; Eton 
College, 2, by a length and a half. 

Second heat, Trinity Hall, 7m. 
University, 2, by 7 lengths. 

This heat seems to have been rowed solely on 
the merits of the crews, without accident or 
hindrance, and it resulted as most of England’s 
rowing experts had predicted. Cornell, going 
away with their abnormally quick stroke, took 
the lead at once, gradually increased it, and at 
half-way were almost a boat’s length in front. 
Here Cornell perceptibly slackened, and Trinity 
Hall crept up, being abreast near the seven fur- 
long post, and a few feet ahead at the mile. 
Soon afterward Cornell went to pieces, one or 
more of the crew breaking down, and Trinity 
Hall crossed the finish line about seven lengths 
in front. 

Final heat, Trinity Hall, 7m. 30s.; New College, 
2, by a third of a length. 

Here again, as in the singles and fours, the 
boat which beat the Americans won the race. In 
each of the three races whose entries included 
boats from this side the Atlantic, the visitors 
drew in their first the ultimate winners. 


15s.; Cornell 


CORNELL UNIVERSITY BEATS UNIVERSITY OF PENN- 


SYLVANIA, 

June 14, on Cayuga Lake, at Ithaca, N. Y.: 
course 2 miles, straightaway, in still water. 
Weather fine; wind trifling; water smooth. 
Eight-oared shells, with coxswains ; Freshmen 
crews—Cornell University, I1m. 183s.; Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, 11m. 42s. 

The statistics of the crews are as follows : 


CORNELL UNIVERSITY. 
Weight. Height. Age. 
< L 











E. J. Savage (bow and captain)..... 154 5.11% 20 
G. 140 5.09 18 
: 150 5-10 18 
. 157 6.00 18 
E. 160 6.col% 19 
i. ¢ 158 5.10 2 
c.5 160 5.10% 18 
F. A. Briggs (stroke) .. ...........- 138 5.c6 22 
E. A. Boyd (coxswain).............. 119 5.05 2 
UNIVEKSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA. 
Weight. Height. Age. 
Kelsay (bow)........ sharin as Dea 140 6.00 19 
SO ee os aS 507 19 
eer 150 5.10 20 
I sh tna sis fap GEN a Rlelgnincs uh cm oe 5.06 18 
| Oe eee eee 162 5.11 2 
By 5c asacisinwinesiisionsio’ aigne atom 165 6.00 20 
BI CAtiebtokanecieansdeacaesawew 148 5-11 20 
Herr (stroke and captain)... ne oe 5.11 23 
McAvey (coxswain)......... essseees 105 5-07 ar 
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MINNESOTA BOAT CLUB WINS. 


June 15, on Lake Minnetonka, Minn.; 2 miles 
straightaway, in still water; eight oared shells, 
with coxswains. Weather fine ; water smooth. 

Minnesota Boat Club—Pend (bow). Denegre, 
Wann, Halbert. Buffington, Houghton, Laben, 
Landford (stroke), Yardley (coxswain). Iom. 22s. 

University of Wisconsin—A. F. Alexander 
(bow), W. Alexander, Day, Austin, Webber, Mc- 
Conville, Rohn (stroke), Seymour (coxswain), 2 
by three-quarters of a length. 

ASSOCIATION. 


METROPOLITAN AMATEUR ROWING 


Their first regatta was rowed June 17, on the 
Charles River, at Boston, Mass. Weather fine; 
wind light with the finish of all races ; water in fair 
condition ; course a mile and a half, with one turn. 

Junior single-scull shells—P. A. Berkeley, Jr., 

3radford Boat Club, 11m, 1Igs.; M. W. Early, 
West End B. C., 2; J. O'Neil, Shi awmut Rowing 
C., 3; M. Buckley, West Lynn B. C., 4; A. Sulli- 
van, S. R. C., 5; J. W. Smith, Banton Athletic 
Association, did not finish. 

Intermediate single-scull shells—C. Buckley, 
W. L. B. C., 11m. 50s.; D. J. Sullivan, Columbian 
R. A., 2; A. Bennett, B. A. A.,o. Bennett fin- 
ished first by fifteen lengths, but was disqualified 
for turning the stake-boat the wrong way. 

Senior single-scull shells—J. Whitehead, C. R. 


A., 11m. 7s.; W. Caffrey, Riverside B. C., 2; E. 
N. Atherton, Hartford R. C., 3. 
Junior double-scull shells—Weld B. C., W. S. 


Youngman (bow), and B. W. 5. Thomson (stroke), 
r. O. 
Junior four-oared working boats—City Point 
A., J. J. Rand (bow), J. J. Sullivan, J. J. How- 
ard, T. F. Geary (stroke), 11m. 8s.; Mill-Stream 
B. C., G. H. McDonald (bow), T. V. Maloney, W. 
McDonald, G. J. Phair (stroke), 2, by a length and 
a half. 

Senior four-oared working boats—West Lynn 
B. C., J. Cosgrove (bow), T. Dineen, D. J. Dineen, 
W. Bergen (stroke), 9m. 41s.; West End B. C., 
R. Moffitt (bow), G. Baily, M. W. Early, F. Hig- 
gins (stroke), 2, by four lengths. 

Junior four oared shells—Boston A. A., P. 
Gardner (bow), J. H. Craig, R. P. Waters, N. G. 
Horton (stroke), 1om. 40s.; City Point, R. A., 
J. Benton (Bow), J. McCarthy, F. Johnson, T. 
J. Denney (stroke), 2, by six lengths. 

Senior four-oared shells—Riverside B,. C., J. 
Bergen (bow), E. T. Hayes, J. E. Mahoney, W. Cat. 
frey (stroke), 10m, 2s.; Boston A. A., F. Tudor 
(bow), G. G. Bradford, e Davis, B, B. Crownin- 
shield (stroke), 2, by a length, after a fine race. 

Junior eight-oared shells, with coxswains, a 
little more than a mile and a quarter straight- 
away—Shawmut R. C., J. O’Neil (bow), D. Murphy, 
W. Dunn, John Dunn, A. Goff, James Dunn, A. 
Sullivan, P. Dunn (stroke), J. Smith (coxswain), 
8ms. 10s. he rside B. C., W. Berkeley (bow), 
A. Shay, j. ©. Sullivan, R. McCoy, A. Blevins, 
W. Rogers, C. a P. Flanagan (stroke), J. 
O’Brien (coxswain), 2, by a length and a half; 
Weld B. C., J.C. Smith (bow), G. T. McKelleget, 
H. E. Addison, A. W. Stevens, W. 5S. Youngman, 
B. W.S. Thompson, S. P. Delany, G. B. Magrath 
(stroke), J. Adler (coxswain), did not finish. The 
winners had no trouble, but the two other crews 


made a bad start, soon afterward collided, each 
claimed foul, and Weld did not persevere. 


Ata 
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meeting held after the race it was agreed that 
Shawmut should receive the prizes, and the 
three crews should row again to decide which 
was the fastest. 

At the time appointed for the second trial, 
June 19, Shawmut did not appear, and the two 
other crews rowed over the course, Riverside 
winning by half a length, after a good race all 
the way. 

Senior eight-oared shells, with coxswains— 
Riverside B. C., L. Berkeley (bow), W. Hagan, 
T. Corcoran, J. Hobbs, F. Hynes, W. Balmer, 
W. Parrock, J. Murphy (stroke), P. Anglin (cox: 
swain), r. 0. 


SCHUYLKILL NAVY. 
Their annual regatta was rowed June 22, on 
the Schuylkill River, at Philadelphia, Pa., with 


threatening weather, wind and 
still water. 

The course for all races was a mile 
straightway, with a slow current. 

Junior single-scull shells—E. Marsh, Malta Boat 
Club, gm. 57s.; H. G. Scott, Pennsylvania Barge 
C., 10m. Is.; H. M. Hughes, Vesper B. C., 3, by 
a length. 

Senior single-scull shells—F. Cressor, V. B. C., 
om. 29s.; J. B. Juvenal, P. B. C., gm. 39s.; H. P. 
Burchall, Iona B. C., did not finish. 

Junior double-scull shells—Crescent B. C., E. 
F, Taber (bow), A. McKeever, (stroke), 8m. 503s. ; 
Vesper B. C., G. Boehm (bow), W. H. Hussey 
(stroke), 2, by a yard; Philadelphia B. C., A. H. 
Harken (bow), C. W. Harken (stroke), 3, by 4 
lengths; Pennsylvania B. C., E. S$. Paret (bow), 
G. Anderson (stroke), 4. 

Junior four-oared gigs with coxswains—Penn- 
sylvania B. C., E. A. Grover (bow), 5. A. Short, 
O. F. Sellew, H. Meade (stroke), G. Klages (cox- 
swain), 8m. 56s.; West Philadelphia B. C., I. 
Altemus, Jr. (bow), R. C. Lockwood, L. Martin, 
W. M. Blackburne (stroke), A. H. Blackburne 
(coxswain), 2, by 6 yards ; Crescent B. C., C. H. 
Margerum (bow), C. Hay, H. F. Keisel, D. P. 
Davis (stroke), P. Maas (coxswain), 3. 

Senior double-scull shells—Pennsylvania B. ¢ 
G. W. Van Vliet (bow), J. B. Juvenal (stroke), 
gm. 3s.; Vesper B. C., F. Cresser (bow), H. G. 
DeBurlo (stroke), did not finish. 

Pair-oared shells—Pennsylvania B. 


light favoring 


a half 


and 


cC., G W. 


Van Vliet (bow), P. J. Wall (stroke), 9m. 40s.; 
Iona B. C., P, E. Huneker (bow), H. P. Burchall 


(stroke), gm. 41s.; Vesper B. C., J. Y. Park (bow), 
T. J. Allen (stroke), 3, Ly three quarters of a 
length. 

Four-oared shells—Crescent B. C., W. Curry 
(bow), A. V. Dunbar, J. G. Donahue, W. Mc- 
Keever (stroke), 8m, 41s.; Pennsylvania B. C., 
A. J. Ingraham (bow), C, H. Vernier, H. P. Short, 
C. A, Dix (stroke), 2, by 2 lengths. 

Senior eight-oared shells, with coxswains 
Pennsylvania B. C., E. 5S. Paret (bow), H. G. 
Scott, G. W. Van Vliet, C. H. Vernley, A. J 
Ingraham, H. Meade, H. P. Short, C. B. Dis 
(stroke), G. Klages (coxswain), 8m, 11s. ; Vesper b. 
C., A. Hemple (bow), W. H. Hussey, C. E. Kran- 
ter, A. J. Collingham, O. Thorn, H. G. De Burlc, 
I. Parke, T. J. ao (stroke), L. C. Abell (cox 
swain), 8m. 8%s.; Crescent B. C., W. Curry 
(bow), A. N. j a W. P. Wallace, Db. P. 
Davis, L. S. Ely, C. M. Stokes, J. G. Douanue, 
E. F. Taber (stroke), P. Maas (coxswain,, 3. 


OUTING FOR AUGUST. 


COLUMBIA-CORNELL-PENNSYLVANIA. 


Eight-oared crews from these three institutions 
rowed their annual race June 24, on the Hudson 
River, at Poughkeepsie, N. Y. The course was 
intended to be four miles straightaway, with the 
tide, but the drifting of the stakeboats, and the 
consequent necessity of making a flying start, 
shortened the distance by several rods. The 
weather was rainy, wind fresh and _ gusty, 
against the oarsmen; water lumpy. 

The times were: Columbia, 21m. 25s.; Cornell, 
21m. 462s.; University of Pennsylvania did not 
finish. 

The statistics of the crews were as follows: 


COLUMBIA COLLEGE. 
Name. Height. Weight. 
R. W. Pressprich, ’ 97 (bow) 07% 158 
J. H. Prentice, ’ 97, (captain).. and, oe 178 
O. Longacre, Jr. +» 98 8 178 
W. G. Hobdy, °96... . 6 183 
D. MacGregor, < ‘ 185 
Tg! 
5 eee 180 
H. E. Pierrepont, ’97 (stroke) * 157 
F. H. Sill, ’95 (coxswain) i 114 
CORNELL UNIVERSITY. 
F, C. Slade, ’96 (bow) 
W. B. Chriswell, *o7 
€. &. Boare *eB...c0000 
C H. Smith, ’97 
G. H. Johnson, ’o 
W. B. Sanborn, "95 
| oe Tatum, ’ 97 
a Troy, '97 (captain and —_—* 


5- 
5.15 
R. T. Richardson, ’97 (coxswain).. 


5.06% 
UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA. 
see 6 yg 96 (bow) 
GE Raa so aubaecsaskeeaen ay 20 
.H. Minds, 05 m 170 18 
. Farrar, .00 175 24 
W.G. Woodruff, ’97 .00 186 26 
F. B, Hancock, ’97 i 178 23 
H. P. Beck, ’96 6.01 164 21 
A. E. Bull, ’96 (captain and stroke).. 5. 166 25 
G, H. Perkins, ’95 (coxswain) 5.06 110 20 


The race was originally fixed for 5.30 Pp. M., June 
21, and at that time weather and water were fav- 
orable, but the swell from a passing tug-boat 
swamped and smashed Pennsylvania’s shell, just 
as the crew were preparing to embark, and it be- 
came necessary to postpone the race until June 
24. 

Monday was a sultry, threatening day, but at 
the hour set for the race the weather was clear 
and hot, while the light breeze, against the tide, 
was not strong enough to ruffle the water. As 
the crews were towing their boats to the start, 
a violent thunder-storm swooped down on the 
river, driving everybody to such shelter as could 
be found. After the storm passed away, the 
officials attempted to start the race, but the rain 
began to fall steadily, the freshening south-east 
wind roughened the course and the stake-boats 
were misplaced and dragging. An hour spent in 
ineffectual struggles with these unruly skiffs 
brought twilight near, and at last a flying start 
was taken, Cornell getting much the worst send- 
off. 

Pennsylvania showed in front for a few strokes, 
but Columbia soon took the lead and were never 
afterward headed. Their stroke, neither so 
short and quick as Cornell nor so long and slow 
as Pennsylvania, seemed to serve well in the 
lumpy water; their boat carried the crew well 
and traveled steadily on an even keel. Cornell’s 


jerky strokes propelled their boat in jerky 
fashion, and it was only by the most unflinching 
gameness, and several gallant spurts, that they 
finished so close to the leaders. Pennsylvania’s 
boat had been skillfully repaired, after Friday’s 
accident, but was probably somewhat weak in 
the keel, and after taking in water continually 
from the first stroke the crew sank in the final 
mile, the stroke keeping up until oars and oar- 
locks were completely submerged. 

Past races in which two or more of these three 
institutions have competed may be summarized 
as follows : 

Columbia has beaten Cornell once in fours, 
once in sixes and once in eights, and has been 
beaten by Cornell once in singles, twice in fours, 
four times in sixes and six times in eights. 

Columbia has beaten Pennsylvania once in 
fours, and four times in eights, and has been 
beaten by Pennsylvania three times in fours and 
twice in eights. 

Cornell has beaten Columbia once in singles, 
twice in fours, four times in sixes and six times 
in eights, and has been beaten by Columbia once 
in fours, once in sixes and once in eights. 

Cornell has beaten Pennsylvania five times in 
fours and nine times in eights, and has been 
beaten by Pennsylvania tour times in fours. 

Pennsylvania has beaten Columbia three times 
in fours and twice in eights, and has been beaten 


- by Columbia once in fours and four times in 


eights. 

Pennsylvania has beaten Cornell four times in 
fours, and has been beaten by Cornell five times 
in fours and nine times in eights. 


SOUTHERN AMATEUR ROWING ASSOCIATION. 


Their annual regatta was held June 25 to 27, at 


usual 
in still 


over the 
half, with one turn, 


West End, Lake Ponchartrain, 
course, a mile and a 
water. 

The first day brought fine weather, 
water and a light off-shore wind. 

Junior single-scull wherries—E. Pomes, St. John 
Rowing Club, 11m. 43s.; C. S. Titus, West End 
R. C,, 11m. 45s.; P. L. Landry, Crescent R. C., 
12m.; F. Gelpi, Louisiana B. C., 4; D. Edwards, 
St. J. R. C., §; J. H. Shanks, C. R. C.,6. Landry 
claimed foul against Pomes and the judges de- 
cided that the first four men should row again 
next day. 

Junior single-scull so L. 
C. R. C., 11m, 168.3; E. Rodd, St. J. R. C., 12m. 
17s.; T. Lanaux, L. RB. C., 2m. oe ; J. Harris, W. 
BR BR. C.,.@s L. - Purvis, St. J. “x a 53 HV. 
Pons, W. E. R. C., 

Junior double- m8 shells—Crescent R. C., J. 
McCray (bow), A. David (stroke) 10m. 40s. ; Pen- 
sacola, Fla., B. C., J. E. Baars (bow), E E. Rees 
(stroke), 10m. 45s.; Louisiana B. C., F. Allain 
(bow), L. Perrilliat (stroke), 11m. 20s.; St. John’s 
R. C., J. Waterman (bow), L. Meader (stroke), 4; 
West End R. C,, T. J. Tully, Jr. (bow), T 
Graham (stroke), 5. 

Junior four-oared shells—Louisiana B, C., E. 
Lambert (bow), F. Gelpi, E. Hernandez, C. S. 
Harris (stroke), 9m. 59s.; St. John R. C., E. Rodd 
(bow), C. Hartly, J. Jumonville, W. P. Brickell 
(stroke), tom. t1os.; Crescent R. C., (individual 
entry), P. Landry (bow), G. Blardone, F. O. 
Reinecke, J. A. Shanks (stroke), 11m.; Crescent 
R. C. (club entry), J. Wells (bow), A. Rogers, F. 


smooth 


McCormick, 
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Rogers, W. P. Cary (stroke), and West End R. C., 
W. J. Sebastian (bow), A. Nuguelona, J. Kauff- 
man, R. 8. Foster (stroke), collided near the start 
and both stopped. 

The second afternoon was marred by showers, 
mist, gusty winds and lumpy water. A late 
start and delays between races made it necessary 
to postpone until next day the four-oared race, 
the second trial of the double-sculls, and the 
already once postponed junior wherries. 

Single-scull wherries; water in fair condition— 
-- to St. J. R. C., 11m. 58%s.; W. Wogan, 

. B. C., 2m. §s.; W. B. Vail, W. E. R. C., 22m. 
10s. 

Single-scull shells, water rough—G. Gagnet, L. 
B. C., 19m. 228.; W. P. Cavey, C. B.C, 14m. 
268.35. W.G onl St. J. R. C., 16m.; E. J. Lam- 
bert, L. B.C., o. 

Double-scull shells-—Crescent R. C., J. Wells 
(bow), W. P. Carey (stroke), 11m. 34s.; Crescent 
R. C., junior crew, J. McCray (bow), A. David 
(stroke), 11m. 40s.; St. John R.C., V¥, R. Betts 
(bow), W. G. Seymour (stroke), 4, were delayed 
by one of the official boats left in their course 
through carelessness. West End R. C., W. B. 
Vail (bow), J. Swan (stroke), finished second in 
Iim. 35s., but disqualified for crossing outside 
the limit of the finish line. On St. John’s appeal 
the race was declared offand the crews ordered 
to row again next day 

The final day was perfect rowing weather. 

Junior single-scull wherries. The officials now 
retracted their decision of June 25, awarded the 
prize to Pomes and abandoned tke proposed sec- 
ond trial. 

Double-scull shells—West Ead B. C., W. B. 
Vi . (bow), J. Swan (stroke), Iom. 4s.; Crescent 

, J. Wells (bow), W. P. Carey (stroke), 1om. 
wha Crescent B. C., Junior crew, J. M. Croy 
Spel” A. David (stroke), 10m. 47s.; Louisiana 

. J. Lambe . Log» Ck Wogan oe 
Fe St ok me. A. R. Betts (bow), W. G. Sey- 
mour (stroke), s, i a few feet. 

Four-oared shells—St. John R. C., Z. 
(bow), S. Bradford, E. Pomes, J. W. 
(stroke), 9m. 51s.; Louisiana R. C., G. Gagnet 
(bow), W. Wogan, H. Dabov = S. Landry 
(stroke), 10m. 17s.; Louisiana K. C., Junior 
‘ ee E, Lambert (bow), F. Gelpi, E. Hernandez, 

. 5S. Harris (stroke), 1om. 30s.; West End R.C., 

J. Manson (bow), C. Manson, O. Riley, W. H. 
Wiliams (stroke), 4. 

For the championship pennant the score was as 
follows : John, 410 points; Crescent, 330; 
Louisiana, 320; West End, 170; Pensacola, 50. 


Benachi 
Glenny 


YALE FRESHMEN WIN. 


The annual match between the freshmen crews 
of Yale, Harvard and Columbia was rowed June 
27, on the Thames river at New London, Conn., 
the crews rowing up with the flood tide over 
the lower two miles of the usual four-mile 
course. The weather was sultry, wind light, 
across the course, and water fairly smooth 
except in the final half-mile. 

Harvard drew the east station, 
middle, and Columbia the west. Columbia was 
first to move, but Harvard soon took the lead 
and kept in front for half the journey. Yale 
caught Columbia in the first quarter-mile and 
overtook Harvard at the mile flag. Then fol- 
lowed a grand struggle for half-a-mile with the 


Yale the 


two boats just abreast at the mile-and-a-half mark. 
In the final half-mile Yale outlasted Harvard and 
won a fine race by a little more than a boat’s 
length. Columbia’s bow-oar had trouble with 
a broken oar-lock almost from the start, and was 
a passenger most of the way. The crew were 
also hindered by the wash of a steamer near the 
mile flag, but were already beaten before this 
mishap. 

The official times were as follows: Half-mile— 
Harvard, 2m. 18s.; Yale, 2m. 20s.; Columbia, 
2m. 25s. One mile—Yale, 4m. 58s.; Harvard, 
4m. 583/s.; Columbia, 5m. 15s. Two miles— 
Yale, 10m. 28s.; Harvard, tom. 33s.; Columbia, 
IIm. 18\%s. 

The statistics of the crews were as follows : 


YALE UNIVERSITY. 
Weight. Height. 
3 5.10% 
5-07 
6.00 
5.0844 
6.01 
5.10% 
5-10 
6.00 


Age. 
G. W. Cram (bow) 
J. McLaughlan 
G. Marsh (captain) 
R. Hitchcock 


D. . Ro -ers (stroke).. 
srcen (coxswa: 


V_Cabot em ) 
Huidekoper (coxswain) 


PAZOBIPONOSO 


COLUMBIA COLLEGE, 

RL. a (captain and bow)... 151 5.06 

H.M 5 5.08 

c. 5.08% 
5.10% 
6.00 
6.00 
5.1134 

L. Fitsceraid, Jr. (stroke) 5.08% 

J. Livingston (coxswain) once 

This race was founded in 1880 by Harvard and 
Columbia, but Yale has been admitted to the 
contest in 1886, 1891, 1892, 1893, 1894 and 1895. 
The score is now Columbia 6 firsts, 8 seconds 
and 2 thirds. Harvard 6 firsts, 7 seconds and 
3 thirds, Wale 4 firsts, 1 second and 1 third. 

In all the boat-races where Columbia has 
rowed against Harvard or Yale, or both of them, 
the scores are as follows : 

Columbia has beaten Harvard twelve times 
and has been beaten by Harvard sixteen times. 

Brae sen: has beaten Yale five times and been 

saten by Yale seven times. 

"iene has beaten Columbia sixteen times 
and been beaten by Columbia twelve times. 

Harvard has beaten Yale three times and been 
beaten by Yale six times. 

Yale has beaten Columbia seven 
been beaten by Columbia five times. 

Yale has beaten Ilarvard six times and been 
beaten by Harvard three times. 


times and 


YALE BEATS HARVARD ONCE MORE. 


The eight-oared crews of these Universities 
rowed their twentieth annual match June 28, on 


the Thames River at New London, Conn. The 
course is four miles straightaway, and the crews 
rowed down, with an ebb tide made stronger by 
recent heavy rains. In the first half of the 
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journey the wind was light with the oarsmen 
and the water smooth. But in the second half 
the wind shifted so as to be squarely against the 
crews, and freshened enough to stir up quite a 
sea in the final mile and a half. 

There were several half-filled cars in the 
observation train, and the crowd on the water 
was less than usual. Some stayed away because 
they were tircd of seeing Yale win every year, 
and others were frightened by the threatening 
weather. There was little genuine enthusiasm 
because there was little about which it was pos- 
sible to enthuse, and the cheers which encom- 
passed the final quarter mile of the race lacked 
the heartiness of former years. 

It ‘is only by courtesy that the affair can be 
called a race. Yale, who won the toss, and 
chose the west station, made the best start, 
took a commanding lead in the first half mile, 
increased the interval between the boats at 
pleasure, and finished easy winners by more 
than ten boat-lengths. 

It had been generally believed that Yale 
would win, but the ease of the victory surprised 
even the most experienced critics. Yale hada 
good crew—one of the best in her history, but 
Harvard also had an unusually fast eight, and 
the shrewdest observers predicted a hard race 
and a close finish. 

The Harvard men had been well drilled and 
were exceptionally even in swing and recover. 


As nearly as could be judged by watching the daily 


work of the crews there was little to choose be- 
tween them, and when paddling at half speed, 
Harvard were the neater eight. But the fair 
promise of their training was not kept in the act- 
ual race, and several fundamental faults were 
sadly prominent. The swing was ragged after 
the first half mile, the recover snatchy, and the 
oars were not dropped at the full reach, but 
sliced in later, thus rowing the first part of each 
stroke in the air. People who had seen the 
crews at practice but did not attend the race, 
marveled that any eight could beat sucha fine 
crew by ten lengths, but those who saw the race, 
and were near enough to study the rowing criti- 
cally, wondered that Yale did not win by twenty 
lengths instead of ten. 
The official times at the end of each half mile 
were as follows : 
Yale. 
Distances s. 
Half mile 40 
5 04 
One mile a half - 740 
2 WO BUNCE. «5:00:00 ..to 21 
Two miles and a half 55 
po RS errr re aoe ih aa 


Three miles and a half 8 58 
Finish 30 


Harvard. 


It has been claimed that this was the fastest 
eight Yale ever put afloat, but nothing in the race 
upholds such a theory. Of the seventeen pre- 
vious races over this course seven were in slower 
time, one in the same time, and nine in faster 
time than the race of 1895. The fastest tide on 
this course is found in the second mile, the 
crews are at their best in the first half of the race, 
and should row the first two miles in less than 
half the time used for the full four miles. Re- 
cent rainstorms had lent their floods of rainwater 
to strengthen the ebb tide, the wind was with 
the oarsmen, the water smooth and everything 
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favorable for an unusually fast two miles. Yet 
Yale’s time for the first two miles was more than 
half of the time used by her crews for the full 
four miles in 1884, 1886, or 1888. Yale’s time 
for the first two miles in 1895 was 1om. 31s. But 
in 1884 the two mile times were Harvard tom. 
8s., Yale tom. 10os.; in 1886, Yale 1om. 8s., Har- 
vard, 10m. I9s.; in 1889, Yale 1om. 8s., Harvard 
1om. 20s.; in 1891, Harvard tom. 19gs.; in 1892, 
Yale rom. 4s. Nothing in these figures suggest 
that the Yale crew of 1895 was faster than sev- 
eral Yale and Harvard eights that have rowed in 
previous matches over this course. The men were 
strong and heavy, had been taught a stroke pe- 
culiarly fit for heavy men over a four-mile course, 
pulled the stroke admirably, and might have done 
a little better if Harvard had been fast enough to 
make them row all the way. But there was little 
easing in the first two miles, and it is wiser to be 
content with calling this a first-class crew, rather 
than to invite comparisons which are not con- 
clusive and claim a supremacy which cannot be 
proven and probably does not exist. 
The statistics of the crews were as follows: 
YALE UNIVERSITY. 
Name, Class, Residence and 
osition. 
a Armstrong, °95, S., Hamp- 


on, Va (captain and bow) 
H. c. apa ‘95,5., New Haven, 
Con 


=. 4 


Weight. Height. 


5.0896 
5-09! 
5.08% 


W. R. Cross, ’ 96, New York City.. 195 6.02% 
A. 4 Da.er, ’95, S., Brooklyn, 
N. 


6 o2 


6.00 


6.co% 


6.02 


R. B Treadway,’ oe Sioux City, Ia. 
G. Langford, 97, S., St Paul, Minn. 
oT te 
. L. Clark, ’97, New Orleans, La. 
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HARVARD UNIVEKSITY. 


E. N. Wrightington °97, Brookline, 

Mass. (bo 4 
J. A. Stillman, *96, New York City. 160 
J. E. Chatman, ’97, Boston. Mass.. 167 
L. D. Shepard, ’ 96, Boston. Mass.. 174 
Ss. ne, "97, Santa Barbara, 


E. H. Fennessy, ’96, Boston, Mass. 17: 

J. B. Bullard, ’96 (captain and 
stroke), Dedham, Mass 

P. D. Rust, '98, Kansas City, Mo. 
(coxswain) 


Beard, 


Wetec, 
Waters and Treadway filled the same seats in 


Of Yale’s crew, Armstrong, 
1894. Cross rowed No. 6 in 1894. 
rowed No. 6 in 1893. 

Of Harvard’s crew, Treadway rowed stroke in 
1893 and No. 7 in 1894. Bullard No. 2 in 1894. 

Since crews of Yale and Harvard journeyed to 
New Hampshire for a boat race in 1857, the rival 
oarsmen have met fifty-eight times, \... beating 
Harvard in thirty races and Harvard beating Yale 
in twenty-eight. This is a tolerably close finish 
for a campaign of forty-four years. 

W. B. Curtis. 


COAST. 


Longacre 


ON THE PACIFIC 


The South End Rowing Club regatta, set for 
Memorial Day, at El Campo, Marin County, Cal., 
was postponed on account of the roughness of 
the water, and held June 3d, at Long Bridge, San 
Francisco; the course being 1% miles with a turn. 
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The greatest interest was felt in the four-oar 
oarge race for junior amateur crews. Seven 
clubs entered: the Olympic, Acme, St. Mary’s 
College, Ariel, Dolphin, Pioneer, and South End, 
and the race was started with all seven boats 
abreast. The Pioneers got the best of the start, 
but being fouled by the Acme boat, the South 
End crew assumed the lead. Then the Olympics 
and Ariels collided; and the South End crew 
were well in the lead when the rudder of their 
boat snapped. St. Mary’s College boat turned 
the stake first, but the Olympics spurted, and 
taking the lead steadily increased it until they 
crossed the line several lengths ahead. Time: 
10m. 594s. The St. Mary’s crew finished second, 
and the Pioneers third. Afterthe race the Ariel 
Club entered a protest against the Olympic Club 
on the grounds of a fuul and of not having 
rounded their stake. 

Outrigger skiffs: J. D. Coughlan, Dolphin R. C., 
won easily. J. W. Pembroke, Jr., Ariel R. C., 
beating S. W. Pembroke, Sr., Alameda, for second 
place. 

Four-oar barge, senior, for the Herget Cup. 
The Ariel, South End, Pioneer and Stockton crews 
entered and and the race was won by the South 
End R. C., in gm. 59s. 


BASEBALL. 





Many protests were filed after the regatta, and 
June 5th, a meeting to discuss them was held. 
The Aricl R. C. challenged the Olympic Club to 
row over again, and the challenge was accepted. 
Finally it was determined that the race should 
be rowed again with same boats, crews and 
course. 

In accordance with this decision, four crews 
started June 16th, in the row-over—the Olympic, 
Acme, Pioneer, and Dolphin. The St. Mary’s 
College boys were unable, in consequence of ap- 
proaching examinations, to row, and claimed sec- 
ond place. Inthe race the Olympic crew took 
the lead after an evenstart, and kept it through- 
out the race. Time: 10m. I2s.; Acme Club sec- 
ond. The St. Mary’s College crew’s claim of 
second place not having been allowed, the college 
has the privilege of rowing against the Acme 
crew to decide second honors. 

The University of California Boating Associa- 
tion will build a new boat house on Sessions’ 
3asin, Oakland, to replace the one recently de- 
stroyed by fire. It will be of the same size as the 
old one, and will be well stocked with boats. 
Rowing bids fair to become one of the cstab- 
lished sports at the University. 

ARTHUR INKERSLEY. 


BASEBALL. 


IN THE MIDDLE WEST. 

The Middle West championship is stilla mooted 
question. Chicago claims it. So does Michigan. 
The Michigan team had a big schedule, made 
two long trips, and met all the best college nines 
in the Middle West. At the end of one trip they 
were defeated by Chicago, although the Ann 
Arbor boys later beat the Rockefeller students. 
Chicago also had a big schedule, but they 


met few college teams; five of their dates 
were devoted to Northwestern, and three to 
Rush Medical. Chicago developed into a 


strong batting team, and their hitting more 
than their fielding won their games. Michigan 
was strong in the box, and by no means 
had to depend upon Sexton for all their 
games, though he was used in all the big 
contests. Illinois played as clever a fielding 
game as Michigan, but Michigan hit the ball 
and had the pitchers, while Illinois was weak in 
the box and weak at the bat until the last two 
weeks of the season. 

Northwestern’s deterioration from their work 
of last year was as pronounced as the change 
of form of Wisconsin this spring. At no time 
the dissensions 


was Northwestern in chase, 
in the team, coupled with faculty interfer- 
ence, conspired to kill all enthusiasm. Wis- 


consin opened the season discouragingly, but 
kept persistently in the hunt, and when they 
finally did get into form, they defeated Chicago 
16to 5 (June 1). 

Oberlin’s career did not compare with that of 
1894, Minnesota was outclassed, and none of 
the Iowa teams were able to defeat the better 
college nines on this side of the Mississippi. 
However, the athletic interest that is so promi- 
nent in Iowa means much for Western college 
athletics, 

HARRY F. KENDALL. 
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IN THE EAST. 


The past month closes what has been on the 
whole a rather unsatisfactory college baseball 
season. ‘The games and series have been, asa 
rule, one-sided and lacking in interest. There is 
one matter which followers of amateur baseball 
should remember in comparing the records of 
the various teams, and endeavoring to explain 
the success of some of the smaller colleges in 
their games with their largerrivals. Yale, Prince- 
ton, Harvard and Pennsylvania have placed 
many restrictions on the membership of their 
teams. Harvard’s rules are particularly strin- 
gent, and are so rigidly enforced that there were 
in the University this year at least seven men of 
good amateur standing who would certainly have 
been members of this year’s team but for the 
four year rule. Yale and Princeton suffered but 
little this year, but the fact still remains that our 
four leading Eastern universities allow none but 
strictly amateur players to be members of their 
nines. Ambherst, Williams and Dartmouth have 
this year followed the example set by their great 
rivals, and will in the future play none but co/- 
fege men; professional school members being 
barred. 

But in the other colleges there seems to be 
little attempt to shut out professionalism. Cor- 
nell, some years ago, had for a captain a man 
who, while a gentleman and a credit to the insti- 
tution he represented, had played ball profes- 
sionally for some years. This year Priest, the 
Cornell pitcher, was clearly not an amateur. At 
Brown, Holy Cross and Georgetown, matters are 
even worse. There is hardly a man on the last- 
named two teams who has not played openly as 
a professional. At Brown matters are almost as 
bad, though it is certainly true that the Brown 
team of this year was composed of a larger pro- 
portion of amateurs than has been the case at 
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that institution for some years. With these facts 
in mind it is not hard to account for the suc- 
cesses of some of the smaller colleges. Profes- 
sionals play better ball than amateurs. In addi- 
tion, the men on these smaller teams are allowed 
to play just so long as they can find some way 
of being registered in the institutions they repre- 
sent. As a consequence, there are men playing 
ball on some of the college teams who have been 
figuring in college baseball for a period much 
beyond the four year limit now very generally 
set by the larger colleges. With such oppor- 
tunities to get and keep good ball players, it is 
no wonder that some of our smaller colleges have 
teams that frequently win from our leading uni- 
versities. The time is coming when something 
will be done to remedy this state of affairs, but 
until then followers of college baseball should 
know just how these matters stand, and judge 
of the merits of the various teams accordingly. 
Otherwise too little credit is given those who 
are earnestly wishing for purity in college 
athletics. 

Yale is undoubtedly to be awarded the cham- 
pionship in baseball for the season of 
1895. It is true that her team did _ not 
meet Pennsylvania, but the play of the 
latter made it evident that Yale’s team was 
superior. The Yale team deserves great credit 
for its good record. It was composed of steady, 
hard-working players, who had been taught to 
rely on Carter to hold opponents down to very 
few runs; consequently, when Carter tempo- 
rarily lost his effectiveness and was hit hard, it 
was greatly to the credit of the rest of the players 
that they took hold, and, by redoubling their 
efforts, managed to keep up their previous good 
record. 

Princeton lost a splendid chance to win the 
championship, and for no apparent reason ex- 
cept a lack of determination and some one’s 
poor judgment in the selection of pitchers. At 
its best, as in the second Harvard match, the 
team played a remarkable game, and one 
which would have won easily from any other 
college team of the season of 1895. In fact, the 
whole Princeton team fielded brilliantly, and bat- 
ted and ran bases very well. The throwing of 
the whole team was unusually sharp and hard. 
With a little more judgment in the selection of 
batteries, Princeton would have made a much 
better showing in her Yale series. 

Pennsylvania’s team showed the result of 
being shut off from all competition with Yale and 


LAWN 


THE INTERNATIONAL CONTEST. 

One of the most important and interesting con- 
tests in the history of American tennis was 
brought about through the enterprise of the 
Neighborhood Club of West Newton. The long 
desired visit of an English champion became a 
reality, and although Pim and Mahoney came here 
for no championship honors, the matches played 
by them were important international tests, 
arousing quite as much interest as the annual 
Newportevent. It was an invitation tournament, 
to which Hovey, Hobart, Chace and Larned were 
invited to meet the players from Great Britain. 
The club prepared a special grass court for the 
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Princeton. The whole team played with little 
snap or ambition, which, perhaps, is not to be 
wondered at when we consider that they had 
very little incentive for hard work. The team 
succeeded in defeating Cornell, but tied with 
Harvard and lost to Georgetown. The general 
play of the whole team was lifeless and unsteady, 
while the batting was weak. They showed the 
effects of having no definite object to work for. 
It is to be hoped that Yale and Princeton will see 
their way clear to arrange games with Pennsyl- 
vania another year. 

The Harvard team for 1895 was a decided 
failure. Composed of new men to a great ex- 
tent, the team was naturally unsteady at the 
outset and weak at the bat. As the season ad- 
vanced, the- infield began to work better and 
finally became a really good fielding combination. 
The outfield was quite good in the early games, 
but degenerated through changes and lack of 
good coaching. But the real weakness of the 
team was at the bat and in the pitcher’s box, 
There was nota really good batter in the team 
and most of the men were decidedly weak. The 
team was weak in its run-getting, and lost cour- 
age during the last month of its season and 
seemed to play only to get through the schedule. 
The college at large lost all interest in the team 
and did much to discourage them by failing to 
attend the game. 

Cornell’s team played but few games, and lost 
its series with Princeton and Pennsylvania, 
The Cornell agreement with Harvard goes into 
effect next year, which doubtless will have the 
effect of bringing Cornell in contact with more of 
the New England teams, which must surely prove 
a benefit. 

The Brown team played through a very suc- 
cessful season, winning most of the games and 
defeating Harvard three games out of four. 
The team fielded fairly and batted well. 

Georgetown also had a strong team, fielding 
well, batting heavily and having a pitcher with 
tremendous speed. The team defeated Yale 
and won a series from Pennsylvania, but lost the 
Princeton series. 

In the New England Association Williams 
played a fine game, winning the championship 
without great effort and also defeating Yale in 
one game. 

Amherst and Dartmouth played very good ball 
but were weak, Amherst at the bat and Dart- 
mouth in the box. 

HASTINGS HOLYOKE. 


TENNIS. 


matches and furnished ample grand stands for 
the thousands of visitors during the week’s play. 
It was not unexpected that the foreigners should 
gain a brilliant victory over the American players, 
yet the results do not show so great a superiority 
over our experts as has often been claimed for 
British players. It was rather curious that Ma- 
honey should not lose a single match to an Amer- 
ican opponent, while Pim, acknowledged to be 
the best player in the world, lost a match in two 
sets to Hobart, whose general work in the tourna- 
ment was below his standard of play. Had time 
allowed for best three in five set matches the 
tournament would undoubtedly have afforded a 

















more satisfactory test; but just what the differ- 
ence in the result would have been, is a matter of 
conjecture. 

In the doubles, Hobart and Hovey gained glory 
as well as consolation by giving the British pair a 
thorough beating and a much higher estimation 
of American double tennis than they previously 
entertained. 

On Monday morning, June 24th, the meeting 
opened with a match between Hovey and 
Larned, won by the former. After lunch Pim 
and Mahoney both appeared, the former against 
Chace and the latter against Hobart. Ma- 
honey proved a tricky player and his back- 
handers won him two deuce sets. In the match 
which followed, Chace won considerable glory by 
taking the second set, but it was apparent that 
Pim played with about half fifteen up his sleeve. 
He was in fact testing the American’s skill by 
various tactics, and his loss of a set seemed due 
to aggressive play and an underestimate of 
Chace’s ability. 

Results, June 24th—F. H. Hovey beat W. A. 
Larned, 6-4, 6-4 ; H.S. Mahoney beat C. Hobart, 
8-6, 7-5; J. Pim beat M. G. Chace, 6-3, 2-6, 
6-4. 

The next day was an easy one for Great 
Britain. Pim and Mahoney each won in straight 
sets from Larned. In neither of these matches 
was there any sharp tennis. Pim fairly played 
with the Middle States’ champion. His object 
seemed to be to get as much practice as possible 
from his easy victim by indulging in every con- 
ceivable variety of stroke, which delighted the 
gallery and made his-coming opponents faint- 
hearted. Larned did not play his best, though 
at times made brilliant spurts which forced his 
opponents into more discreet play. The most 
exciting match of the day was between Hovey 
and Hobart, which the former won after losing 
the first set. 

Results, June 25th—H. S. Mahoney beat W. A. 
Larned, 6-3, 7-5 ; J. Pim beat W. A. Larned, 6-3, 
6-1 ; F. H. Hovey beat C. Hobart, 3-6, 6-1, 6-3. 
Thus Pim, Mahoney and Hovey were on an even 
footing, having each won his two matches. 

On Wednesday morning Hovey was knocked 
out of his prospects of high position by Chace, 
who by aggravating lobbing tactics won the odd 
set. It seemed as if Hovey was reserving him- 
self for the afternoon match with Mahoney, and 
his second defeat may be partly ascribed to his 
disappointment at not winning his morning 
match with Chace. 

The glorious feature of the day was the great 
contest between Pim and Hobart. The ambition 
of a tennis player can hardly rise higher than to 
defeat Pim, and Hobart’s match will ever be a 
bright spot in his personal record as a tennis 
player. Aside from a little inaccuracy in his 
drives Pim was playing his usual perfect tennis, 
but never before has Hobart so excelled in low 
swift ground strokes, seldom hitting the net and 
frequently dropping within an inch or two of the 
side lines. It was one of those invincible streaks 
which has before marked Hobart’s tournament 
play, but in a less degree. Pim’s errors seemed 


to come from an attempt to play his opponent at 
the net, and by these tactics was frequently 
passed. 

Results, June 26th—M. G. Chace beat F. H. 
Hovey, 6-2, 2-6, 6-2 ; H. S. Mahoney beat F. H. 


LAWN TENNIS. 
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Hovey, 8-6, 6-4, 6-1 ; C. Hobart beat J. Pim, 7-5, 
6-3. 

dn Thursday the great double match was 
played between the American champions and the 
visiting pair. The swiftness and skillful team 
work of Hobart and Hovey was a surprise to the 
British players, who, in spite of their individual 
strength, proved in no way equal to the home 
team. There was very little lobbing in the 
match, strokes were made with great rapidity 
and volleying caused many a long and exciting 
‘¢rest.” 

Upon the relative merits of the players 
it would seem most probable that Pim and 
Mahoney would win, or at least make a very 
close match with our champions. The victory, 
therefore, in three straight sets clearly de- 
monstrates the value of practice in team work, 
and also shows that our men have nothing 
in doubles tennis to learn from players across 
the water. 

In singles, Chace was the lucky winner of 
the day. He won two unfinished matches 
by default. One from Hobart and one from 
Larned, which placed him on a tie with Pim, 
while Mahoney led with no defeats and three 
victories. 

Results, June 27th—Chace beat Hobart, 6-4, 4-2 
default ; Chace beat Larned, 6-0, 3-2 default. 

Doubles—F. H. Hovey and C. Hobart beat J. 
Pim and H. S. Mahoney, 7-5, 6-4, 6-1. 

The weather Thursday was disagreeable, with 
rain, which continued, preventing any play on 
Friday. 

Saturday, June 29th, was the decisive day of the 
meeting. The chances of an American victory, 
however, rested wholly with Chace. In the morn- 
ing Larned played his best tennis, defeating Ho- 
bart, which made Hobart and Larned last in the 
list. Pim had a protracted match with his fellow- 
countryman, to the latter’s sorrow, and in the 
afternoon won a tame match from Hovey. 

The great match of the day was between Ma- 
honey and Chace. Had the latter won he would 
have tied Pim for first place, and the realization of 
this chance spurred him on to his best efforts. 
Mahoney, however, was more than equal to the 
emergency, and Chace’s lobbing tactics proved 
of little avail against the Irishman’s volleys and 
puzzling back-hand returns. Several times 
Chace varied his game by driving hard from 
the back of the court, and by this play gained 
the second set, 6-1. The deciding set and 
match was won by Mahoney’s clever smashing 
and returns placed close to the net. The 
results of the day placed Pim and Mahoney 
on a tie, with Chace next. 

Scores, June 29th—W. A. Larned beat C. Hobart, 
6-3, 6-3; J. Pim beat H. S. Mahoney, 5-7, 6-2, 
6-3; H. S. Mahoney beat M. G. Chace, 6-3, 1-6, 
6-4 ; S. Pim beat F. H. Hovey, 6-3, 6-4. 

Standing of players : 


won LOST. WON, LOST, 
PRncinpebnness 4 I een, ETE 2 3 
Mahoney....... 4 I ere I 4 
| 3 2 Larned......00.00 I 4 


Pim and Mahoney played off the tie July 1st, 
before a large and enthusiastic crowd. The former 
won after five close sets, which was one of the 
best exhibitions of tennis ever witnessed. The 
score was—Pim beat Mahoney, 6-4, 6-8, 4-6, 6-4, 
6-3. 
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MIDDLE STATES CHAMPIONSHIP. 

The eleventh annual contest for the Middle 
States Championship began June 12th, at the 
grounds of the Orange Lawn Tennis Club, 
Mountain Station, N. J. There were twetity- 
eight men entered in singles. The other events 
were men’s doubles and mixed doubles, the usual 
ladies’ singles being abandoned owing to lack of 
entries. The tournament was won by J. How- 
land, who defeated R. Stevens ina five set final 
match. It would not have been a great surprise 
had Howland defeated Larned in the champion- 
ship round, for the former was fresh from his suc- 
cess in the New England Championship, while 
Larned has not displayed his best form this 
season. Yet three very close sets (one of which 
was 15-13) defeated Howland’s valiant attempt 
to add his name to the long list of distinguished 
players who have had a claim to the Middle 
States trophy. In doubles, Larned and Howland 
were defeated by Hobart and Fischer, which. 
like most postponed matches, was tame and 
loosely played. The scores were as follows: 
Singles, preliminary round—C. Cragin beat F. 
N. Jessup, 7-5, 6-3; J. Howland beat W. H. 
Merchant, 6-2, 6-0; W. N. Frazer beat C. A. 
Gould, 7-5, 6-4; J. P. Paret beat Lieut. W. A. 
Bethel, 7-5, 6-2 ; O. M. Bostwick beat H. Ward, 
6-2, 6-3; Richard Stevens beat Arthur Stokes, 
-2, 6-2; H. W. Hague beat Lieut. R. P. Davis, 
-4, 8-6; G. H. Miles beat Arthur Taylor, 6-4, 

; J. H. Mason beat Wilbur Kyle, 10-8, 4-6, 

; R. M. Miles, Jr., beat A. S. Taylor, 6-1, 
First round—G. C. Neely beat G. W. King, 
6-8, 6-0; S. C. Millett beat C. Cragin, 6-3, 6-4; 
J. Howland beat W. N. Frazer, 6-3, 7-5; J. P. 
Paret beat O. M. Bostwick, 6-3, 6-3; R. 
Stevens beat H. W. Hague, 6-1, 6-0; G. H. 
Miles beat J. H. Mason, 6-1, 9-7; E. P. Fischer 
beat C. R, Runyon, 6-2, 4-6, 6-3; R. M. Miles, 
Jr., beat H. A. Colby by default. 

Second round—S. C. Millett beat J. C. Neeley, 
6-1, 6-2; J. Howland beat J. P. Paret, 6-2, 6-1 ; 
R. Stevens beat G. H. Miles, 6-1, 6-2; E. P. 
Fischer beat R. M. Miles, 6-3, 6-4. 

Third round—J. Howland beat S. C.. Millett. 
8-6, 9-7 ; R. Stevens beat E. P. Fischer, 6-4, 6-3. 

Final—J. Howland beat R. Stevens, 5-7, 6-3, 
6-2, 3-6. 7-5. 

Championship round—W. A. Larned (holder) 
beat J. Howland (challenger) 15-13, 8-6, 6-4. 
Doubles, preliminaty round—Hobart 
Fischer beat Bostwick and Jessup, 6-1, 6-2. 

First round—Millett and Cragin beat Davis and 
Bethel, 6-3, 6-3; Larned and Howland beat 
Taylor and Taylor, 6-4, 6-2; W. N. Frazer and 
J. P. Paret beat Miles and Miles, 8-6, 6-8, 6-0. 

Second round—Hobart and Fischer beat Paret 
and Frazer, 6-0, 2-6, 6-2 ; Larned and Howland 
beat Millett and Cragin, 10-8, 6-2. 

Final—Hobart and Fischer beat Larned 
Howland, 3-6, 7-5, 6-3, 0-6, 6-2. 

Mixed Doubles, final—Miss Schultz and Mr. 
Hobart beat Miss J. Atkinson and Dr. Frazer, 
0-6, 6-2, 6-3, 7-5. 


and 


and 


MASSACHUSETTS CHAMPIONSHIP. 


The annual contest for the State Championship 
of Massachusetts was decided June 18th, at the 
courts of the Longwood Cricket Club. In the 
tournament there were fifty-three entries, but no 
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important matches were played until the conclud- 
ing rounds were reached. Winthrop Lee, who 
once distinguished himself by beating Hovey at 
the Wentworth tournament, again surprised his 
friends by winning four matches in one day and 
the tournament. When he met Hovey in the 
challenge round on the following day his Went- 
worth victory was not repeated, fur Hovey won 
with comparative ease in three sets. The con- 
cluding scotes were : 

Fourth round—Keyes beat Fuller, 6-5, 6-2 ; 
Holt beat Boyden, 6-3, 6-4; Lee beat Foster, 
5-6, 6-5, 6-4; G. Wrenn beat Chase, 5-6, 6-1, 

Semi-final—Lee beat Holt, 6-2, 6-5 ; G. Wrenn 
beat Keyes, 6-3, 6-4. 

Final round—Winthrop Lee beat G. Wrenn. 
6-5, 6-2. 

Championship round—F. H. Hovey beat W. 
Lee (challenger), 6-1, 7-5, 7-5. 


NEW JERSEY CHAMPIONSHIP. 


During the same week the New Jersey State 
Championship was decided at the courts of the 
Hohokus Valley Tennis Club, Ridgewood, N. J. 
G. H. Miles of the South Orange Club won the 
tournament, but failed to wrest the championship 
from F. N. Jessup of the sameclub, The results 
were : 

Preliminary—R. H. Palmer beat E. Watlington, 
6-1, 6-0; G. Watlington beat A. Janes, 2-6, 6-3, 


-97-5; H. Ward beat M. P. Slade, 10-8, 6-3; M. 


Walton beat H. Williams, 7-5, 6-4. 

First round—S. C, Johnson beat F. A. Mar- 
cellus, 6-1, 6-4; R. H. Palmer beat G. Watling- 
ton, 6-4, 6-3 ; H. Ward beat M. Walton, 6-3, 6-3; 
G. H. Miles beat M. Allen, 6-4, 6-4. 

Semi-final-—-Palmer beat Johnson, 6-0, 7-5 ; 
Miles beat Ward, 10-8, 1-6, 7-5. 

Final—G. H. Miles beat R. H. 
6-4, 4-6, 6-4. ; 

Championship—F. N. Jessup beat G. H. Miles 
(challenger), 2-6, 6-2, 3-6, 6-3, 6-3. 


Palmer, 6-0, 


CONNECTICUT CHAMPIONSHIP. 


Malcolm G. Chace, theintercollegiate champion, 
met A. E. Foote in the contest for the champion- 
ship of Connecticut, June 20th, on the courts of 
the Hartford Lawn Tennis Club. The fortnher 
won in three sets, yet the match was exciting 
and well played from start to finish. The score 
was 6-4, 6-2, II-9. 


CRESCENT ATHLETIC CLUB, 


The attempt to hold an invitation tournament 
and secure the best men for contestants is not 
always successful, even if the largest and most 


popular clubs are the hosts. The tournament 
held this year was partially successful and 
has, no doubt, been the means of stimulating 
tennis interests in that athletic fraternity. It 
began at Bay Ridge, June roth, with five men 
competing. Unfortunately, V. G. Hall was absent, 
and it was even more unfortunate that during 
many of the matches a strong wind interfered 
with the play. Howland had less difficulty in 
winning from Stevens than he experienced at 
Orange. Without the loss of a match the Yale 
man won. Stevens and Millett played off their tie 
for second place on June 24th, Stevens winning. 
F. A. KELLOGG. 
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The date of the Amateur and Open Champion- 
ships of the U.S. Golf Association, has at last been 


officially announced. Play will commence on 
the links of the Newport Golf Club on Tuesday 
the 1st of October and continue throughout the 
week. The importance of these events may be 
measured by the fact that the official work which 
the association entails upon the secretary, H. O. 
Tallmadge, has induced him to relieve himself of 
the like office in his home club, the St. Andrew’s, 
of Yonkers. It must have cost Mr. Tallmadge a 
pang to have severed that connection, At the 
same time it ensures the most efficient and prac- 
tical management of the U. S. Association and 
of the Newport week. 

The puzzling ‘‘Bogey” is exercising the wits 
of some of our correspondents who fail to find 
an explanation in the ‘‘ glossary” of the so-called 
practical text books, one of which is just off the 
press. ‘What is the bogey man ?” is the query 
we have been called upon to answer. Well, Mr. 
Bogey was in the flesh, we believe, an amiable 
gentleman who devised the practice of each 
player playing against the pre-determined hypo- 
thetical number of strokes in which each hole 
should be made, that number being fixed as 
the supposed score ‘‘ Bogey”’ would, if playing, 
have made. It follows that every player, when 
playing in a bogey handicap, is engaged in a 
match against the hypothetical ‘‘Bogey” and 
wins or loses according as he or she falls below, 
or rises above, ‘ Bogey’s” fixed ratio. It is a 
convenient method when players are few in 
number. The Philadelphia Country Club had 
recently a bogey handicap. 


St. Andrew’s—The tribulations of the golfer 
were exemplified in a remarkable degree in the 
match between Chauncey and Livermore, on the 
19th of June. It was won by Mr. Daniel Chauncey, 
notwithstanding a remarkable series of mishaps, 
for in one of his drives his ball landed close to the 
tree-shaded stone wall. Instead of voluntarily 
losing a stroke by playing back into a good lie 
Mr. Chauncey attempted a long, low, iron shot 
straight toward the putting green. The result 
was unfortunate. Striking a tree, the ball jumped 
off into a field of high grass. When found it 
was ina pile of stones, an utterly bad position. 
Mr. Chauncey lifted it with the hand, thus forfeit- 
ing two strokes, and dropped it in the grass clear 
of the stones. The stroke, and the next, again 
knocked the ball against the oak tree. Thethird 
stroke sent the ball well on the green, but five 
had been wasted, and it took ten to make the 
hole. Golf over the St. Andrew’s links is no child’s 
play. The final score was: 
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In torrents of rain the special ‘‘ Independence 
Day Handicap Cup” presented by the governors, 
resulted in the following score : 


GOLF. 





First Second Gross Handi- Net 


Players. Round. Round. Score. cap. Score. 
W. Hf Sands... ntendonen 49 53 102 9 93 

Se saenesernene 54 48 102 ° 96 

b: E Sa awieaaan 5° 59 109 12 97 
A. L. Livermore........ 48 54 102 ° 102 
D. G. Henderson........ 50 55 105 ° 105 
, Fa 56 61 117 12 105 
Se 52 56 108 3 105 
James A. Wright ....... 63 62 125 18 107 


Orange Mountain Club, N. ].—The club is again 
meeting for Saturday afternoon tournaments and 
‘¢high tea” in the old schoolhouse. Some of the 
regular players are Mrs. Henry Parrish, Miss 
Eliza Van Rensselaer, Miss Georgina Wilmerding, 
C. F. Walton, Charles Lee, the Misses Page. 7... 
Miles, “Jack” Dallett and T. H. Powers-Farr. 


White Plains, N. Y.—An eighteen-hole course, 
covering nearly three miles, has been laid out 
near White Plains by the Knollwood Golf Club. 
Among the men who play a strong game are 
Worthington Whitehouse and the Messrs. Wal- 
tham, Gillander and Ashforth. 


Shinnecock Hill, L. J.—H. G. Trevor and 
Samuel L. Parrish have offered silver cups for 
the winners in the tournament at the Shinnecock 
Hills Golf Club, which begins on August 26. A 
cup is also offered for the best woman player, 
and Judge Horace Russell will give a silver cup 
to the player making the best score over the links 
during the season. Among the players who will 
join in the event are J. Frederick Gray, who won 
the singles last year; A. D. Morton, who, with 
Mr. Gray, won the foursomes ; L. C. Murdoch, 
James P. Lee, Robert H. Robertson, J. Bowers 
Lee, S. L. Parrish, Horace Russell, W. T. Put- 
nam and Archibald Rogers. 


lew Brunswick, N. F¥.—Decoration day was 4 
busy day at the New Brunswick links. The 
women’s competition was won by Miss Laura 
Kirkpatrick in 95 strokes, and the second by 
Miss Elizabeth Baldwin in 98, the course being 
once over six holes, 


Lenox, Mass.—The links at Lenox have been 
materially improved and a very successful season 
is assured, 


Morris County Club, N. F.—F¥or the second year 
in succession Miss Annie Howland Ford has won 
the silver cup presented by the president. Her 
score for the double round over the seven-hole 
course was 91, Mrs. William Shippen being 
second, with 100. 

The McK. Twombly cup for gentlemen was won 
by Henry P. Phipps with a score of 68, Mr. 
William Shippen, last year’s winner, falling 2 be- 
low this. 


Morristown, N. F —Both links were fully 
occupied on the 4th ot July. The seven-hole course 
by the ladies, and the new eighteen-hole course 
by the men. There were seven entries for the 
set of golf clubs in the ladies’ handicap and of 
course Miss Annie Howland Ford was scratch, 
and Miss Lulu Field, with a handicap of I1 and 
net score of 78, won. Miss Wilder, with a handi- 
cap of 18, being second and Miss Ford third. 

The men’s handicap was played in a heavy 
downpour which reduced the contestants from 
twenty to ten. W. H. Phipps, scratch, and W. A. 
Flagg each made the 18 holes, for 111. W. A 














Flagg’s handicap of 4 reduced his theoretical 
score to 107 and secured him first place. 

The scores of the other players were :—Little, 
128, handicap 10; Brinley, 136, handicap 12 ; 
McNeil, 134, handicap 20; Shaw, 162, handicap 
35; C. Chapman, 147, handicav 25; Hoy, 177, 


To beat the crack Germantown team was cer- 
tainly a feather in the cap of the All New York 
Eleven. Critics have searched in every direction 
for good excuses for Germantown’s defeat. The 
general conclusion arrived at is, that New York 
won by superior all-round play. Of course, it 
most be admitted that Germantown did not play 
anywhere near their usual high standard; in 
fact, so great was the falling off that it is hard to 
account for. I do not think that Germantown 
will rest easy with ‘‘defeated by an innings and 
94 runs,” and it is to be hoped that a return 
match will be arranged which will give both 
teams another opportunity of showing what they 
can do. 

Nine of the New York Eleven ran their scores 
into double figures, and large double figures at 
that. F. F. Kelly’s 84, not out, and Tyer’s 78 
were both excellent exhibitions of batting, and 
the total of the innings, 356, was a very credit- 
able one. Germantown were dismissed in their 
first innings for 114, and in their second for 148. 

The final contest for Inter-academic Champion- 
ship of Philadelphia and the silver cup offered by 
Haverford College, took place on June 12, be- 
tween the Germantown Academy and De Lancey 
School Elevens, resulting in a win for the Ger- 
mantown boys by a score of 119 to 105. S. New- 
hall, of the Germantowns, batted in fine form 
for 45, and bowled 5 wickets for 47 runs. La 
Roy did some excellent bowling, taking 5 of the 
Germantown wickets for eight runs. 

It would have been a lasting memento had the 
Metropolitan District League presented the New 
York Association with a perpetual ‘“ challenge 
cup” instead of the fifty dollars which they so 
kindly donated; but, as I suggested in the June 
OUTING, it is in the power of the Association to 
appropriate that donation for such a purpose. 
They could use the money in no better way. 

The first (of what is hoped will be a very 
long series) of the international intercollegiate 
matches between Canada and the United States 
was played at Philadelphia July 1 and 2, resulting 
ina win for the United States by 50 runs. On 
the first innings the game ran very evenly, the 
scores standing—United States, 90; Canada, 89. 
In the second innings the United States made 

104, of which J. N. Henry contributed 42, not 
out. The Canadians were thus left with 106 to 
win, but were disposed of for 55. A. 5S. Norris 
bowled in excellent style, taking 6 wickets for 21 
runs. 

The annual contest between Massachusetts 
and New York was played at Boston July 4thand 
5th and resulted in a draw somewhat in favor of 
the home team, lack of time preventing the 
game beingcompleted. The New York team 
batted first making a total of 155 runs, C. Byers 
contributing a well played 74. The Massachu- 
setts team were disposed of for 75 runs in their 
first innings, and followed on, when, with six 
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CRICKET. 
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handicap 35; J. Chapman, 182, handicap 25 ; 
Kip, 136, handicap 8. 

Essex County Club, Manchester by the Sea.— 
This club has now an orthodox nine-hole course. 
W. J. Warren Merrell, is the hon. secretary. 

C: TURNER. 








wickets down for 241 runs, they declared their 
innings with the hope of finishing the game. 
New York were left with 162 runs to make to win, 
Their first five wickets went down for 21 runs, 
but at the call of time they had made 115 
for the loss of eight wickets, F. Prender- 
gast and F. Calder having played very steadily 
for 37 and 27 respectively. J. Gordon batted 
splendidly in the Massachusetts second innings, 
making 83, not out. 

The best bowling in the game was done by F. 
C. Calder who took five wickets for eight runs in 
New York’s first innings. 

The Metropolitan District League commenced 
their championship season on June 8, when the 
Staten Island Club met the New Jersey A. C., and 
the Manhattans contended with the New Yorks. 
The Staten Island v. New Jersey A.C. game proved 
most exciting, and finished in a victory for the 
Islanders by a narrow margin of § runs. The 


.totals were—Staten Island, 151; New Jersey A. C., 


146. The Manhattans won their game from the 
New Yorks by a total of 105 to 95. 

On June 15, New Jersey A. C. easily defeated 
the New Yorks by a score of 267 to 49, and the 
Staten Island Eleven gained a victory over the 
Manhattans in a low scoring game, the totals 
being 64 to 33. 

On June 22, the contest between Brooklyn and 
the New Yorks resulted in a very decided victory 
for the Brooklyns, who made 113 against New 
Yorks’ 25. 

The most interesting match so far this season 
in the League championship games, was played 
on June 29, between the New Jersey A. C. and 
the Manhattans. The Manhattans batted first 
and were dismissed for 75 runs. To all appear- 
ance, this gave the N. J. A. C. men a good chance 
of winning, but the good bowling of J. Mart 
brought down some of their best wickets in very 
short order, and the whole team were out for 74 
runs, giving the Manhattans a victory by one 
run. 

The New York Association games, played on 

une 8, were between Kings Co. St. George and 
Harlem, Metropolitan Ins. A. A. and St. George 
A. C., and Paterson v. Columbia. Harlem de- 
feated the Kings County men by 21 runs, the 
totals being 78 to 57. 

The St. George A.C. lost their game to the 
Metropolitan Ins. A. A. on the first innings by a 
score of 26 to 12; the second innings was com- 
menced and very nearly finished, the St. George 
men wanting but 4 runs to win, with three wick- 
ets to fall, when time was called. 

Paterson easily defeated the Columbias by a 
total of 100 for two wickets against Columbia’s 
32; J. West took 6 of the Columbia wickets for 
10 runs. 

On June 15, the St. George A. C. gained a victory 
over the Columbias by a score of 50 to 26. Pater- 
son’s team visited New York and defeated the 
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Metropolitan Ins. A, A. by 17 runs, totals being 
60 to 43. The New Jersey Second Eleven, after 
running up a score of 148 for 8 wickets, declared 
their innings, and disposed of their opponents, 
the Kings Co. St. George, for 103. 

On June 22, the Harlems gained an easy vic- 
tory over St. George A. C. by a total of 103 
to 47. The Columbias disposed of Metropolitan 
Ins. A. A. for 34, and then ran up a total of 95. 

Kings Co. St. George were easily defeated by 
the Paterson team. Paterson scored 108 runs for 
the loss of 3 wickets, and dismissed their oppon- 
ents for 65 runs. 

On June 29, the New Jersey A. C. Second 
Eleven won their championship contest with the 
Harlems by 50 runs, the totals being N. J. A. C., 
76; Harlem, 26. 

On the same day, Kings Co. St. George de- 
feated the St. George A. C. by 61 runs in a 
championship game. Totals—Kings Co. St. 
George, 93 ; St. George A. C., 32. 

The Chicago Cricket Association this season 
comprises the Wanderers, St. George, Pullman, 
Albion and St. Lawrence clubs. They play 
for a magnificent silver cup presented by Hiram 
Walker. Their scheduled season opened on 
June 1st, with matches between St. George vs. 
Albions and Pullman v. St. Lawrence. 

The St. Georges proved very superior to their 
rivals, defeating them by 66 runs, the totals being 
St. George 107, Albion 41. 

Pullman gained an easy victory over the St. 
Lawrence men, whom they dismissed for 64 and 
then piled up a total of 207 for the loss of six 
wickets. 

On June 8th the Wanderers met Pullman. 
The Wanderers after a disastrous start (Cummings 
bowling their first five wickets for 3runs), put 
up a total of 144, J. G. Davis playing a splendid 
innings of 79, not out. At the call of time Pull- 
man had made 62 runs for the loss of five wickets. 
On the same day the St. Lawrence lost their 
game to the Albions by a score of 40 to 88. Alex. 
Henderson bowled in remarkable form for the 
winners, taking six wickets for 16 runs. 

On June 15th the match between St. Lawrence 
and Wanderers ended in an easy win for the 
Wanderers by an innings and 49 runs. 

The Wanderers ran up a total of 108 and dis- 
missed their opponents for 44 runs in the first 
innings and 15 in the second. 

The St. Georges scored a victory in their match 
against Pullman by the narrow margin of 3 runs. 
St. George batted first and made IoI runs, 
Pullman were all out for 98. 

St. Georges gained another victory on June 22d 
over the Wanderers on the first innings, the totals 
being Wanderers 38, St. George 64. 

The Wanderers scored 67 in 
attempt. 

The game scheduled between Albion and Pull- 
man was forfeited to Pullman. 

On June 29th the Wanderers had quite an 


their second 


eventful day, running up the largest score yet 
made in a Chicago Association match, 210 for the 
loss of four wickets, of which total R. A. Edwards 
made a local record for himself with 125, not out, 
put together in very careful style. The Wan- 
derers disposed of their opponents, the Albions, 
for 79 runs. During the compilation of the 210 
runs no less than ten ofthe Albion team were 
put on to bowl. 

A closely contested match on the same day 
was played between the St. George and St, Law- 
rence, the latter winning by tworuns. The totals 
were St, George 44, St. Lawrence 64. 

T. C. TURNER. 


PACIFIC COAST. 


The match between the Alameda C. C. and the 
Bohemian C. C., set for May 26th, was postponed 
on account of wet grounds. 

At Alameda on May 26th the California C. C, 
vs. Pacific C, C, match was played, resulting in a 
win for the Pacifics. The former club scored 56. 
The Pacific team put together 125. 

The match between Alameda C. C. and Bohe- 
mian C. C,, postponed from May 26th, took place 
on June 2d at Klinknerville. The Alameda team 
went in first, and were all out for 91. 

But the Bohemians could not put together 
quite half this total, being all disposed of for 45. 

In the game between Pacific C. C. and Bohe- 
mian C. C., played June 9th at Alameda, Cal., the 
Pacific team scored 88. The Bohemians beat 
this with a total of 99. 

California C. C. vs. Alameda C. C.—Played at 
Klinknerville on June goth, resulted in an easy 
win for Alameda. The California team were 
out for 30, Alameda went in and ran up a total 


of 98. 

In the California C. C. vs. the Bohemian C, C. 
game played at Klinknerville, June 16th, the 
California Club had only eight representatives, 


who were all out for 21. Bohemian made 70. 

June 16th, the Alameda team, in their match 
against the Pacifics, scored 170 for two wickets and 
then called the innings. At first the Pacific club 
wickets fell quickly, but at call of time the 
Pacific club had lost eight wickets for 120, the 
game finishing a draw. 

In the Bohemian and Alameda match, played 
at Alameda on June 23d, the Alamedas were 
easily defeated. The Bohemians made _ 106, 
The champions then went to the bat, but were 
all out for 71. The Bohemians are now at the top of 
the list in the Harrison Cup matches. 

On June 23d the Pacific C. C. vs. California 
C. C. match was played at Klinknerville. The 
California team made 165. The Pacifics made 
only 55 runs. At their second attempt the 
Pacific team did little better, making only 60 
runs. This left the California team winners by 
an innings and 50 runs. 

ARTHUR INKERSLEY, 


ROD AND GUN. 


FISHING, 

A lot of very earnest gentlemen have been 
busy in print of late over two very important 
questions. One is, ‘‘ Do fish feel pain ?” and the 
other is, ‘‘ Do fish feed at night ae 


Do fish feel pain? I dunno—I never was a 
fish. Yet I have observed freshly-landed fish to 
execute certain movements which seemed to in- 
dicate that the fish felt something, mebbe ’twasn’t 
pain ; it may have been simply agony, or any 
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old thing like that. Those who used, in their 
younger days, to carry in their trousers’ pocket 
a cork stuck full of hooks, may remember 
occasions when a hook worked free from the cork. 
Once I accidentally hooked a pointer dog by the 
ear, and the language he used and the way he 
ran out line, convinced me that he felt something. 
He may have felt only a pleasant sensation, but 
he didn’t come within fifty feet of me for two 
hours. 

The desperate sagging back and zig-zag re- 
sistance of a hooked fish, the wild flip-flaps and 
straining gasps of a freshly landed fish may be 
evidences of pleasurable sensations, but I am 
tempted to consider them as closely allied to 
that joyous thrill which prompts a man to rise 
above the insidious caress of a strong, well-bent 
pin. 


Do fish feed at night? Well, well—do fish 
swim? Country boys, how about the big fire 
beside the water? How about the boy who got 
first to the big boom and so secured the boss 
place? How about the spiky-finned channel- 
cats and mud-cats that came up two ata time ; 
the goggle-eyed rock-bass, special prizes; the 
hideous ‘‘ mud-puppies,”’ which at once went into 
the fire along with a yard of line? How about 
the night-lines ? How about everything connected 
with the sport that used to get better and better 
as midnight approached, till the glorious fun and 
occasional profanity were interrupted by the 
sound of the ‘old man” falling foul of a wire 
fence, or breaking a gad from the plum tree up 
the bank? Do fish feed at night? I dunno— 
they used to. 

Ep. W. SANDYS. 


ATHLETICS. 


MICHIGAN INTERCOLLEGIATE ATHLETIC ASSOCIA- 
TION. 


Their eighth annual sports were held at Hills- 
dale, June 6th to 8th. 

100-yards run—Spear, Michigan Agricultural 
College, 102s. 





100-yards run, for the all around medal—Cole, 
M. A. C., 108s. 

220-yards run—Spear, M. A. C., 244s. 

Quarter-mile run—Shipp, Albion College, 
5434 S- 


Half-mile run—Partridge, M. A. C., 2m. 83s. 

1-mile run—North, Olive College, 4m. 43s. 

Relay race—A. C., 4m. 20s. 

1-mile walk—North, O. C., 7m. 322s. 

220-yard hurdle race—Dempster, A. 

1-mile bicycle race—Peck, A. C., 342 

5-mile bicycle race—Rork, M. A. C., 14m. 
322s. 
. Running high jump—Whitney, Hillsdale Col- 
lege, I. 

Running high kick—Whitney, H. C., 1. 

Standing broad jump—-Cole, A. C., oft. roin. 

Running broad jump—Cole, M. A. C., Ioft. 
Gin. 

Running hop, step and jump—Cole, A. C., 41ft. 
2in. 

Pole vault—Alger, A. C., 8ft. gin. 

Putting 16-lb. shot—Fisher, M. A. C., 34ft. 
1Iowin. 

Throwing 16-lb. hammer—Flagg, O. C.. 87ft. 
Iin. 

Horizontal bar—Whitney, H. C., 1. 

Club swinging—Howe, A. C., I. 

Wrestling, feather-weight—Elliott, M. A. C., 1. 

Wrestling, heavy-weight— Becker, M. A. C., 1. 





UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA BEATS UNIVERSITY OF 
ILLINOIS. 

The match between these two universities was 
contested June 7th, at Champaign, Ill., the score 
being as follows: University of California, 55 ; 
University of Illinois, 43. 

100-yard run—J. W.. Scoggins, University of 
California, 10s. 

212-yard run (intended to be 220 yards, but 
measured incorrectly)—J. W. Scoggins U. of C., 
2rgs. 

440-yard run—T. L. Barnes, U. of C., 54s. 

Half-mile run—F. W. Koch, U. of C., 2m. 22s. 


I-mile run—F. Orr, U. of Illinois, 5m. 

120-yard hurdle race—E. I. Dyer, U. of C., 
Leen, 
ye hurdle race—D. P. Torrey, U. of C., 
2555. 

I-mile walk—J. K. Hoaglands, U. of I., 7m. 

Os. 

I-mile bicycle race—Hall, U. of I., 2m. 29s. 
-Running high jump—A. C. Clark, U. of L., 5ft. 
Sin. 

Running broad jump—C. H. Woolsey, U. of C., 
2oft. 

Pole vault—H. C. Coffeen, U. of I., 1oft. 

Putting 16-lb. shot—D. Sweeney, U. of I., 38ft. 
5%in. 

Throwing 16lb. haommer—R. W. Edgren, U. of 
C.,. 225k. 


MAINE INTERCOLLEGIATE ATHLETIC ASSOCIATION. 


Their annual championship meeting was held 
June 8th, on the new Colby Athletic Field, at 
Waterville. The score of the colleges by points 
was as follows: Bowdoin, 99; Maine State, 16 ; 
Colby, 11; Bates, 9. 

100-yard run—Horne, Bowdoin College, 11s. 

220-yard run—Horne, Bow. C., 23s. 

440-yard run—Kendall, Bow. C., 533/s. 

Half-mile run—Soule, Bow. C., 2m. 13s. 

1-mile run—Soule, Bow. C., 4m. 52%s. 

2-mile run—Soule, Bow. C., 1om. 29}s. 

120-yard hurdle race—Horne, Bow. C., 17s. 

220-yard hurdle race—Doherty, Bow. C., 30¥%s. 

I-mile walk—Pettingill, Bow. C., 8m. 23}s. 

2-mile bicycle race—Harthorn, Colby C., 5m. 
42s. 

Running high jump—Borden, Bow. C., sft. 
4}in. 

“Running broad jump—Bolster, Bates C., 2oft. 
2}in. 

Pole vault—Bates, Bow. C., oft. 8in. 

Putting 16lb. shot—Bates, Bow. C., 35ft. rin. 

Throwing 16-lb. hammer—Kimball, Bow. C., 
113ft. 6in. 





LONDON ATHLETIC CLUB BEATS CAMBRIDGE UNI- 
VERSITY. 


Their fourth annual match was contested June 
13th, on Fenner’s Grounds, Cambridge, with fine 
weather, light wind, good track and large at- 
tendance. 
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100-yard run—A. R. Downer, London A. C., 
10}s.; F. L. Stevenson, L. A. C., 2, by § feet ; 
KE. H. Wilding, Cambridge University, 3, by 6 
inches ; G. Gomer Williams, C. U., 4. 
Quarter-mile run—W. Fitzherbert, C. U., 501s. ; 
E. C. Bredin, L. A. C., 2, by § yards; C. H. 
Lewin, C. U., and A. Ovenden, L. A. C., did not 
finish. 
1-mile run—W. FE. Luytens, C.U., 4m. 24s. ; 
E. J. Wilkins, L. A. C., 2, by 55 yards; H. A. 
Munro, L. A. C., 3, by 10 yards; W. A. de € 
King, L. A. C., 4, by 20 yards ; H. J. Davenport, 
C. U., §; H. F. E. Wigram, C. U.,6 
_— H.. A. Munro, L. A. C., 
r.S reage in, C. U.. 14m. $255: 5 WwW. ¥. 
U., 0; - H. Todd, C. U., 0: 
Es ix Sie E. J. Wilkins, L rage 
12¢ aa hurdle race—G. — id A. ©... 06a. 5 
L. E. Pilkington, C. U., 2, by a yard and a half ; 
W.M. Fletcher, C. U., 3; FR. Low, L. A. C., 4. 
Running high tg - - Williams, L. A. C., sit. 
Sin. ; A. B. Johnson, ¢ L. U., Sit. Gin. ; S. G. Lub- 
bock, C. U., eo: K. G. Aeok, re C. » 
Running long jump—W. G. McHemingway, 
C.ia wr gin. ; A. R. Badger, L. A. C., 2oft. 
24¥in. ; C. B. Adams, L. A. C., loft. 11 Yin. 
bedaben g the _ ight—W. J. M. Barry, L. A. C., 


14m. 48ts. ; 
Wood, C. 
Ae 5. Sydenham, 


)- 


4oft. gin. ; De bi a Pryme, c. ., 370. Lin, ; 
FE. J. Bien C. U., 36ft. sin. ; W. F. Bennett, 
L. A. C., 35ft. gin. 


Throwing the haommer—W. J. M. Barry,L. A.C., 
126ft. 5in. ; A. B. Johnstone, C. U., 1o2ft. 2Yin. ; 
W. Pi ating L. A. C., ook. tam. 3C. T. De La 
Pryme, C. U., 94ft. Loin. 

The record of these matches is now as follows : 


1891, London, 4% firsts ; Cambridge, 41% firsts. 
1892, London, 5; Cambridge, 4. 1893, Cam- 
bridge, 6; London, 3. 1895, London, 6 ; Cam- 
bridge, 3. 

CHICAGO ATHLETIC ASSOCIATION BEATS UNIVER- 


SITY OF CALIFORNIA. 


The match between these two organizations 
was contested June 15th, on the grounds of the 
Chicago Athletic Association, with fine weather, 
fast track, and strong wind with the sprinters 
The score by points was as follows: Chicago 
Athletic Association, 48; University of California, 
30. 

10oo-yard run—J. V. 
Association, 9!s.; W. C. 
by 2 feet. 

220-yard run—J. V. Crum, C. A. A., 222s. 

440-yard run—D. H. Jackson, C. A. A., 523s. 

880-yard run—F. W. Koch, University of Cali- 
fornia, 2m. 51s. 
1-mile run—L. 


Crum, Chicago Athletic 
Skillinger, C. A. A., 2, 


. Rossiter, C. A. A., §m. 317s. 


120-yard bundle race—B. Tormey, U. of C., 
16.s. 

220-yard hurdle race—H. B. Torrey, U. of C., 
26:s. 

I-mile walk—L. T. Merwin, U. of C., 7m. 
49"s. 

Running high jump—A. J. Hess, C. A. A., 5ft. 
Sin. 


Running broad jump—C. H. 
C., 228k, 2in. 

Putting 16-lb. shot—G,. F. 
4oft. 3in. 

Throwing 16-lb. hammer—R. W. Edgren, U. of 

, 125ft. 5 Yin. 


Woolsey, U. of 


Riddell, C. A. A., 
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NEW YORK ATHLETIC CLUB. 

Their fifty-fourth games were held June 15th, 
at the Club’s beautiful summer home, Travers 
Island, Pelham Manor, New York. The weather 
was ane, the track and field in excellent condi- 
tion, the island charming in its early summer 
garb, the programme well-arranged, the compe- 
tition spirited, and the atte ndance, which is by 
invitation only, far in excess of the seating ac- 
commodations. The defeats of L. P. Sheldon in 
the broad jump and of the world’s record holder, 


J. S. Mitchell, in the hammer-throwing, were the 


sensational features of an interesting meeting. 

100-yard handicap run, final heat—H. S. Lyons, 
New York Athletic Club, 5% yards, 10}s.; L. P. 
Sheldon, Yale University and N.Y. AC, §% 
yards, 2, by 3 yards; M. P. Halpin, N. Y. A. C., 
5 yards, 3, by 4 feet. 

220-yard handicap run, final heat—C. S. Lyons, 
N. Y. A. C., 8 yards, 223s.; E. W. Seidler, New 
Jersey A. C., 6 yards, 2, by 2 yards; C. Chubb, 
Y. U. and N. Y. A. C., 8 yards, 3, by a foot. 

40-yard handicap run, 15 yards limit—J. E. 
Burke, Boston (Mass.) A. A., scratch, 493s.; W. 
M. Richards, N. Y. A. C., 3 yards, 2, by © yards, 
on sufferance; R. U. Burnett, Yale U., 12 yards, 
3, by 20 yards. 

880-yard handicap run, 25 yards limit—A. J. 
Walsh, Xavier A. A., 20 yards, and G. W. Orton, 
N. Y. A. C., 10 yards, a dead heat in Im. 57?s., 
and Walsh won by a toss; G. G. Collander, Pas- 
time A. C., 25 yards, 3. 

I-mile handicap run, 60 yards limit—T. P. 
Conneff, N. Y. A. C.. scratch, 4m. 243s.; W. 
Lang, Andover Academy, 40 yards, 2, by 50 
yards; G. W. Orton, N. Y. A. C., scratch, 3, by 
250 yards. 

120-yard hurdle race—S. Chase, N. Y. A. C., 
16s.; E. H. Cady, N. ¥. A. C.,.2, by a yard; G. 
b. Hatch, N. Y. A. C., 3, by 2 feet. 

220-yard hurdle race—F.. H. Cady, N. Y. 
26!s.; L. P. Sheldon, N. Y. A. C., 
S. Chase, N. ¥. A.C., 2. 

1-mile handicap walk—S. Liegbold, P. A. C., 
scratch, 7m. 63s.; H. Fox, P. A. C., 55 seconds, 
2, by 25 yards; J. A. Ryer, Y. M.C. A., 35 sec- 
onds, 3. 

I-mile bicycle race, Class A—R. Dawson, N. 
Y. A. C., am. 328.; W..G. Douglas, N. Y¥. A.. C., 
2, by 4 yards; H. L. Howard, N. Y. A. C., 3. 

2-mile bicycle handicap—J. R. Buarrett, N. Y. 
A. C., 175 yards, 4m. 58s.; H. L. Howard, N. Y. 
A. C., 100 yards, 2, by 4 yards; R. Dawson, N. 
¥.A. c scratch, 3, by a yard, 

Running high jump, for men who have never 
jumped 6 feet—S. A. W. Baltazzi, N. Y. A. C., 
sft. 1oYin.; J. H. Thompson, Y. U., and L. P. 
Sheldon, N. Y. A. C., tied for second place, at 
5ft. 83/in., and Thompson won by a toss. 

Running broad jump—W. B. Rogers, Prince- 
ton College, 22ft. 63in.; L. P. Sheldon, N. Y. A. 
C., 22ft. 33/in.; R. C. Kumler, P. C., 21ft. loywin. 

Pole vault, handicap—F. W. Phillips, Bryant 
and Stratton School, 10 inches, 1oft. 3in.; H. H. 
Baxter, N. Y. A. C., scratch, 10ft. 6in.; F. H. 
Bowman, N. Y. A. C., 3 inches, t1oft. 

Putting 16-Ib. shot—G. R. Gray, N. Y. A. C., 
44ft. 43/in.; W. O. Hickok, Y. U., 43ft. 3/in.; J. 
S. Mitchell, N. Y. A. C., 41ft. 1in. 

Throwing 16-lb. hammer, handicap—H. Chad- 
wick, Y. U., 15 feet, 132ft. 1oin.; G. Wuttrich, 
P. A. C., 10 feet, 130ft. 14in.; W. O. Hickok, Y. 


A. Gas 
2, by 2 yards; 


Sea 
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U., § feet, 135ft.; J. S. Mitchell, N. Y. A. C., 
scratch, 130ft. 4in. 

Throwing 56-lb. weight—J. S. Mitchell, N. Y. 
A. C., $2. guin.: G. Wuttrich, P. A. C., a7ft. 
yin.; W. O. Hickok, Y. U., 24ft. 7in. 


LAFAYETTE COLLEGE BEATS LEHIGH UNIVERSITY. 


A match between these two institutions was 
contested June 15th, at Easton, Pa., the score by 
points being: Lafayette, 72; Lehigh, 25. 

100-yard run—G, O. Barclay, Lafayette College, 
102s. 

220-yard run—G. O. Barclay, L. C., 24s. 

440-yard run—J. D. Clarke, L. C., 57s. 

Half-mile run—J. D. Clarke, L. C., 2m. 7s. 

1-mile ruan—F. G. Wheeler, Lehigh University, 
5m. 28s. 

120-yard hurdle race—J. D. Clarke, L. C., 
183s. 

220-yard hurdle race—J. D. Clarke, L. C., 
28s. 

2-mile bicycle race—J. W. Seaman, L. C., 6m. 
138. 

Running high jump—G. II. Furst, L. C., 5ft. 
2in. 

Running broad jump—G. L. Yates, L. U., 
20,5,ft. 

Pole vault—V. W. Kline, L. U., 8ft. rin. 

Putting 16-lb. shot—G. B. Walbridge, L. C., 
34,5, ft. 

Throwing 16-lb. hammer—C. R. Rinehart, L. 
C., 94,4,ft. 

UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA BEATS DENVER ATH- 
LETIC CLUB. 

The match between these two organizations 
was contested June 22d, at Denver Wheel Club 
Park, with fine weather and fast track, the score 
by points being : California, 62 ; Denver, 22. 

100-yard run—J. W. Scoggins, University of 
California, 10}s. 

220-yard run—J. W. Scoggins, U. of C., 23}s. 

Quarter-mile run—H. B. Torrey, U. C., 553s. 

Half-mile run—F. W. Koch, U. of C., 2m. gs. 

120-yard hurdle race—E. I. Dyer, U. of C.. 
168s. 

1-mile walk—L. Merwin, U. of C., 8m. 35s. 

2-mile bicycle race—F. C. Lawton, Denver 
Athletic Club, 5m. 21s. 

Running high jump—M. W. Dozier, U. of C., 
5ft. 8in. 

Running broad jump—C. H. Woolsey, U. of 
C., 21ft. 2Yin. 

Pole vault—Graeber, D. A. C., roft. 

Putting 16-lb, shot—F. W. Koch, U. of C., 37ft. 
lin. 

Throwing 16-lb. hommer—R. W. Edgren, U. of 
C., 126ft. 

INDIVIDUAL ALL-AROUND CHAMPIONSHIP OF NEW 
ENGLAND. 

The annual contest for this honor was _ held 
June 29th, on the Irvington Oval, Boston, Mass.. 
under the auspices of the Boston Athletic Asso- 
ciation. 

The scoring was by the percentage system of 
the Amateur Athletic Union. The world’s best 
amateur record is taken as a maximum for which 
1000 points are allowed. Then a minimum or 
limit is arbitrarily fixed, and for performances 
only equal to or worse than this limit no score is 
given. For performances between the maximum 
and minimum points are allowed from 1000 down 


to 0, in accordance with regularly graded tables 
prepared for that purpose. 

The competitors were L. A. Carpenter, Wake- 
field, Mass. ; F. H. Brigham, Worcester (Mass.) 
Athletic Club ; D. Long and E. H. Clark, Boston 
Athletic Association. 

100-yard run—Clark, 10}s., 790 points ; Car- 
penter, 7791; Long, 741 ; Brigham, 720. 

I-mile run—Brigham, 5m. 932s., 742 points ; 
Carpenter, 5m. 273%s., 647; Long, 5m. 3435s., 
617; ; Clark, 6m., 494. 

120-yard hurdle race—Brigham, 18}s., 610 
points; Carpenter, 600; Clark, 183{s., 550; 
Long, 510. 

Half-mile walk—Clark, 4m. I9s., 617 points ; 
Brigham, 4m. 2Is., 607; Carpenter, 4m. 26s. ; 
Long, 4m. 314s., 551. 

Running high jump—Long and Clark tied at 
5ft. 734in., 728 points ; Carpenter 5ft. 4in., 608 
points ; Brigham, 5ft. 1%s., 528. 

Running broad jump—Carpenter, 21ft. 10 4in., 
840 points ; Clark, 21ft. gin., 828; Long, 2oft. 
8in., 716; Brigham, 18ft. 5in., 508. 

Pole vault—Clark, oft. 1%4in., 500 points ; Car- 
penter and Brigham, 8ft. Ioin., 425 points ; 
Long, 7ft., 92. 

Putting 16-lb. shot—Carpenter, 37ft. 1I1in., 
564 points; Long, 37ft., 520; Brigham, 35ft. 
2in., 432 ; Clark, 34ft. 84in., 410. 

Throwing 16-lb. hammer—Long, 116ft. 1oin., 
661 points ; Carpenter, 93ft. 63{in., 38134 ; 





‘Clark, o1ft. 1lin., 362; Brigham, 87ft. gin., 312. 


Throwing 56-lb. weight—Long, 27ft. I1in., 620 
points ; Brigham, 25ft. 4%in., 498 ; Carpenter, 
23ft. 3in., 396 ; Clark, 22ft. 7%in., 366. 

The total scores were as follows: Carpenter, 
5,850% points; Long, 5,756%; Clark, 5,641; 
Brigham, 5,409. 

* * 

The following reports were unavoidably crowd- 

ed out of our last issue. 


YALE BEATS HARVARD. 


Their fifth annual athletic match was contested 
May 18, on Holmes Field, Cambridge, Mass., 
with dark, chilly. threatening weather and a 
sodden path. 

100-yard run—Final heat, W. M. Richards, Yale 
University, 102s; L. W. Redpath, Harvard Uni- 
versity, 2, by a yard; M. G. Gonterman, H. U., 3. 

220-yard run—Final heat, W. M. Richards, Y. 
U., 223s.; W. Redpath, H. U., 2; H. R. Storrs, H. 
U3 

Quarter-rmile run—N. W. Bingham, H. U., 
51%s.; N. B. Marshall, H. U., 2, by 2 feet; W. H. 
Vincent, H. U., 3. 

Half-mile run—E. Hollister, H. U., 1m. 581s; 
W. H. Vincent, H. U., 2, by 40 yards; P. W. 
Crane, Y. U., 3. 

1-mile run—J. E. Morgan, Y. U., 4m. 37s.; H. 
Emerson, H. U., 2; W. H. Wadhams, Y. U., 3. 

120-yard hurdle race—Final heat, G. B. Hatch, 
Y. U., 163s.; E. H. Cady, Y. U., 2; E. C. Perkins, 
Me es 3s 

220-yard hurdle race—Final heat, J. L. Bremer, 
H. U., 25%s.; E. H. Cady, Y. U., 2; E. C. Perkins, 
¥. Ws, 3 

1-mile walk—F. C. Thrall, Y. U., 7m. 153s.; C. 
D. Drew, H. U., 2; J. D. Phillips, H. U., 3. 

2-mile bicycle race—Final heat, E. Hill, Y. U.. 
5m. 15§s.; F. S. Elliot, H. U., 2; C. E. Peck, Y. 
ee 7 
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Running high jump—C. J. Paine, Jr., H. U., 
6ft. §in.; J. H. Thompson, Y. U., 5ft. 103fin.; W. 
E. Putnam, Jr., H. U., 5ft. 10}in. 

Running broad jump—L. P. Sheldon, Y. U., 
22ft. 5win.; A. Stickney, H. U., 21ft. 9%in.; R. 
Mitchell, Y. U., 21ft. 7in. 

Pole vault—W. W. Hoyt, H. U., 11ft.; H. 
Thomas, Y. U., r1oft. 6in.; G. W. Allen, Y. U., 
10ft. 3in. 

Putting the shot—W. O. Hickok, Y. U., 44ft. 
1¥yin.; A. Brown, Y. U., 4o0ft. 1oin.; K. K. Kubli, 
H. U., 30ft. 2 %in. 

Throwing the hammer—W. O. Hickok, Y. U., 
f2oft. §i¢in.; H. Cross, Y. U., 123tt. 2in,; C. 
Chadwick, Y. U., 114ft. 8in. 

Yale won 9g firsts, 6 seconds, and 8 thirds—a 
total of 65 points, while Harvard scored 5 firsts, 
8 seconds and 6 thirds—a total of 47 points. 

There was also a relay race whose points were 
not included in the score of the match. It was 
one mile, teams of four men. 


A CLOSE CONTEST. 


The match between University of California 
and University of Pennsylvania was contested 
May 18, on Franklin Field, Philadelphia, Pa., 
with cold weather and a soft track. Each uni- 
versity won seven events, but California had no 
starter in the 1-mile run or pole vault. 

100-yard run—C. T. Buchholz, University of 
Pennsylvania, I0}s. 

220-yard run—T. T. Barnes, University of 
California, 223s. 

440-yard run—F. W. Koch, U. of C., 534s. 

Halt-mile run—G. W. Orton, U. of P., 2m. 8s. 

1-mile run—G. O. Jarvis, U. of P., 4m. 572s. 

120-yard hurdle race—E. I. Dyer, U. of C., and 
H. B. Torrey, U. of C., a dead heat in 16}s. 

220-yard hurdle race—H. B. Torrey, U. of C., 
261s. 

I-mile walk—L. Mervin, U. of C., 7m. 37S. 

2-mile bicycle race—W. D. Osgood, U. of P., 
5m. 373s. 

Running high jump—J. D. Winsor, U. of P., 
5ft. 11in. 

Running broad jump—C. H. Woolsey, U. of 
C., 21ft. 3 3/in. 

Pole vault—C. T. Buchholz, U. of P., 1oft. 9 yin. 

Putting 16-lb. shot—A. Knipe, U. of P., 4oft. 
8 yin. 

Throwing 16-lb. hammer—R. W. Edgren, U. of 
C., 116ft. 


PENNSYLVANIA STATE INTERCOLLEGIATE ATHLETIC 
ASSOCIATION. 


ATHLETICS. 


1-mile walk—P. Parish, Sw. C., 8m. 234s. 
2-mile bicycle race—R. Manley, Sw. C., 5m. 
48s. 

Running high jump—E. E. Harder, State C., 
5ft. 7 Yin. 

Running broad jump—S. C. Palmer, Sw. C., 
Igit. 

Pole vault—W. W. Curtiss, Sw. C., 1oft. 
4\%in. 

Putting shot—C. R. Rhinehart, L. C., 35ft. 
in. 
’ Throwing hammer—B. Clark, Sw. C., 114ft. 
lin. 


INTERCOLLEGIATE SPORTS AT CHICAGO, ILL. 


Lake Forest University, Northwestern Univer- 
sity and the University of Chicago joined in a set 
of athletic contests, May 18, on the grounds of the 
Chicago Athletic Association, with rainy weather 
and soft track. The score was as follows: 
University of Chicago, 50 points ; Northwestern 
University, 39 points; Lake Forest University, 
39 points. 

1o0-yard run— Final heat, A. T. Patterson, 
University of Chicago, 102s. 

220-yard run—final heat, H. E. Patterson, U. of 
C., 238. 

440-yard run—A. C. Holloway, U. of C., 53}s. 

880-yard run—H. B. Cragin, Jr., Lake Forest 
U., 2m. 8s. 

I-mile run—H. B. Cragin, Jr., L. F. U., 4m. 

4}s. 

Relay race, 1 mile, team of three men—Lake 
Forest University, A. O. Jackson, Cragin, D. H. 
Jackson, 4m. 4s. 

120-yard hurdle race—Final heat, J. J. Jackson, 
L. F..U., sts. 

220-yard hurdle race—Final heat, W. P. Kay, U. 
of C., 30s. 

1-mile walk—F. Johnson, U. of C., 8m. 62s. 

One-third of a mile bicycle race—C., B. Bachelle, 
U. of C., 474s. 

2-mile race—W. B. Moore, Northwestern U., 
6m. 418s. 

Running high jump—A. S. Reed, L. F. U., 5 ft. 
4in. 

Running broad jump—E. R. Perry, N. U., 2oft. 

in. 
2 Pole vault—A. H. Culver, N. U., 1oft. 5%in. 

Putting 16-Ib. shot—F. A. Brewer, N. U., 36ft. 
gin. 

Throwing 18-lb. hammer—N. Woolsey, L. F. 
U., 103 ft. 6in. 


INDIANA STATE INTERCOLLEGIATE ASSOCIATION, 


Their annual championship games were held 


Their annual championship meeting was held May 24, at Terre Haute, Ind. 


May 18, at Bellefonte. Only three colleges com- 
peted, and the score was as follows: Swarth- 
more, 68 points ; Lafayette, 23 points ; State, 21 
points. 

100-yard run—Final heat, S. E. Palmer, Swarth- 
more College, 1034s. 

220-yard run—Final heat, G. O. Barclay, La- 
fayette C., 24 


ys. 


440-yard run—J. D. Clark, L. C., 52%s. 

Half-mile run—J. D. Clark, L. C., 2m. 103/s. 

1-mile run—I. Clothier, Sw. C., 5m. 193s. 

120-yard hurdle race—Final heat, W. Brooks, 
Sw. C., 18s. 

220-yard hurdle race—S. C. Palmer, Sw. C., 
28 ys. 





100-yard run—Final heat, Buschman, Purdue 
University, 10s. 

220-yard run—Buschman, P. U., 233s. 

Halt-mile run—McTaggart, Rose Polytechnic 
Institute, 542s. 

1-mile run—Hester, Eastham College, 4m. 542s. 

120-yard hurdle race—Ristine, Wabash C., 
182s. 

1-mile walk—Shaver, R. P. I., 8m. 2s. 

Quarter-mile bicycle race —W. J. Klinger, R. 
P. L, 33s. 

Half-mile bicycle race—W. J. Klinger, R. P. L, 
Im. IIS. 

I-mile bicycle race-——P. W.-Klinger, R. P. L, 
2m. 46s. 
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2-mile bicycle race—P. W. Klinger, R. P. L, 
6m. 303s. 

Standing high jump—Ewry, P. U., 5ft. rlin. 

Running high jump—Haworth, E. C., 5ft. 6in. 

Running high kick—Ewry, P. U., oft 2in. 


Standing broad jump—Ewry, P. U., roft. 6gin. 
Running broad jump—Coleman, E. C., 20ft. 
10in. 


Pole vault—Crowe, R. P. I., oft. 11in. 
Throwing base-ball—Darst, R. P. I., 334ft. 2in. 
Putting 16-lb. shot—Buschman, P. U., 34ft. 51n. 
Throwing 16-lb, hammer—Darst, R. P. I,, 1osft. 
53in. 
IOWA STATE INTERCOLLEGIATE 
CIATION, 


ATHLETIC ASSO- 
Their sixth annual championship games were 
held May 24, at Grinnell. 
50 yard run—Smith, Iowa College, 54s. 
100-yard run—Prall, State Nor mal School, 
220-yard run—Prall, S. N. $., 23s. 
440-yard run—Whitney, I. c, 5158: 
Half-mile run—Clyde, I. C., 2s. 
1-mile ruan—Clyde, I. C., 4m. 453s. 
Senyere hurdle race—Wolfe Upper i Be 
220-yard hurdle race—Smith, I. C., 28s. 
t-mile walk—Allison, I. C., 7m. 403s. 
Half-mile bicycle race—Spaulding, I. C., 1m. 
10s. 
2-mile bicycle race—Spaulding, I. C., 
Running broad jump—Wolfe, 
University, 2oft. 4in. 
Putting 16-lb. shot —Meyers, Iowa Agricultural 
6, 35ft. 5in. 
Throwing 
100ft. 6 in. 


102s. 
v 





18s. 
6m. 352s. 


16-lb. hammer—Blodgett, I. C., 


UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA BEATS UNION COLLEGE. 


The match between those two institutions was 
contested, May 30, on the grounds of the Ridge- 
field Athletic Club, near Albany, N. Y., with fine 
weather and good track. The score by points 
was as follows: California, 59 points; Union, 
39 points. 

100-yard run—F. Klein, Union College, 10%s.; 
J. W. Scoggins, University of California, 2 ; T. L. 
Barnes, U. of C., 3 

220-yard run—T. L. Barnes, U. of C., 22s. ; J. 
W. Scoggins, U. of C., 2; L. F. O’Neill, U. C., 3. 

440-yard run—C. Kilpatrick, U. C., 5ol!s.; F 
W. Koch, U. of C.,.2: 1. F. O Neil, U. C., 3. 

Half-mile run—C. Kilpatrick, U. C., 2m. 193/s.; 
L. J. Lane, U. C., 2 


1-mile run—C, Kilpatrick, U. 3s. 


34s. 3 I 


C., 5m. 


Bradley, U of C., 5m. 6%s.; E. A. Sommer, U. 
C's. 

120-yard hurdle race—E. L. Dyer, U. of C.,, 
16s. ; C. H. Woolsey, U.’of C., 2; R.A. Pease, 
U. C. 

220- a hurdle race--E. L. Dyer, U. of C., 
252s.; M. A. Twiford, U. C., 263/s. ; C. H. Wool- 
sey, U. ef -4..,:2 


1-mile walk—L. Mervin, U. of C., 7m. 503/s. ; 


H. C. Todd, U. C., 7m. 33%s. 3 J. A. Cotton, U. 
C.,. 3. 

2-mile bicycle race—M. Dozier, U. of C., 8m. 
5s. ; J. A. Burtiss, U. C., 2; W. A. Campbell, U. 
c..3 


Koch, U. of C., 
tied at 5ft. 7in. ; G. M. 


3. 
Running high jump—F. W. 
and M. Dozier, U. of C., 
Scofield, U. C., 3. 
Running broad jump—C. H. Woolsey, U. of 


Upper lowa 


C., 20ft. 10in. 3M. Dozier, U. of C., 20ft. 7in.; E. 
Pildain, Ww. G., 

Pole elt — A. Campbell, U.C., oft. 2in.; 
E. W. Silvester, U. C., 2; E. Pildain, U. oes 

Putting 16-lb. shot—R. W. Edgren, U. of C., 
35ft. 4in.; A. E. Barnes, U.C., 35ft. 1in.; Z. L. 
Myers, U. C., 3. 

Throwing 16 lb. hammer—R. W. 
of C., 117ft.. 4in.; Z. L., 
F. McMillan, U. C., 3. 


AN INTERCOLLEGIATE MATCH. 


Edgren, U. 
Meyers, U. C., 96ft. 2in.; 


and 
held games 
fine weather, good 


Western University of Pennsylvania 
Washington and Jefferson College 
June 1, at Washington, Pa., 
track and large attendance. 

The score by points was as follows : Washing- 
ton and Jefferson, 87 ; Western University, 48. 

100-yard run—Final heat, Mayer, Western 
University of Pennsylvania, 102s. 

220-yard run—Ely, Washington and Jefferson 
College, 23s. 

440-yard run—Sterrett, W. and J. C. 

Half mile run—Neeley, W. U. P.. 2m. 104s. 

1-mile run—Blaney, W. and J. C., 5m. 4s. 


120-yard hurdle race—Inglis, W. and J. S 1735. 

220-yard hurdle race—Reed W. U. P., 284s. 

Quarter-mile bicycle race—Smith, W. and J. 
_ aR 351s. 

2-mile bicycle race—Smith, and J. C., 6m. 
5315: 

Running high jump—Inglis, W. and J. C., 5ft. 
74in. 


Running broad jump—Kier, W.U.P., 1oft. gin. 

Pole vault—Gates, W. and J.C., oft. 3in. 

Putting 16-Ib. shot—Fiscus, W. andJ.C.,35ft. rin. 

Throwing Fiscus, W. and J. C., 
78ft. 3in. 


WESTERN 





INTERCOLLEGIATE AMATEUR 
ASSOCIATION, 


ATHLETIC 


Their second annual championship meeting 
was held June 1, on the grounds of the Chicago 
Athletic Association with threatening weather 
and good track. 

The score by points was as follows : 

University of California, 35; University of 
Michigan, 17 ; Iowa State College, 16; Univer- 
sity of Illinois, 13 ; University of Wisconsin, 12 ; 
University of Chicago, 11; State University of 
Iowa, 10; Northwestern University, 7 ; St. Albans 
Military Academy, 3; Center College, 1; Lake 
Forest University, 1 

100-yard run—Final heat, J. V. Crum, State 
University of Iowa, 10s. ; A. Stewart St. Albans 
Military Academy, 2, by a yard ; J. W. Scoggins, 
U. of California, 3. 

220-yard run—Final heat, J. V. Crum, S. U. of 
I,, 22s. ; J. H. Maybury, U. of Wisconsin, 2; M. 
Bullard, U. of Illinois, 3. 

440-yard run—W. E. Hodgman, U. of Michi- 
gan, 503s. ; R. L. Whittey, Iowa State College, 2, 
by 4 yards; ‘I. L. Barnes, U. cf Cal., 3. 

880-yard run—L. R. Palmer, I. 5. C., Im. 
591s. PF. W. Koch, U. of Cal., 2; J. Horton, U. 
of M., 3 

1-nile run—J. P. Clyde, I .S. C., 4m. 262s. ; R. 
Palmer, I. S. C., 2; J. Cragin, Lake Forest U., 3. 

120-yard hurdle race—Final heat, E. Dyer, U. 
of Cal., 163s. ; J. B. Richards, U. of W., 2, by 6 
inches ; H. B. Torrey, U. of Cal., stumbled at 
last hurdle. 
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220-yard hurdle race—Final heat, H. B. Torrey, 
U. of Cal., 27,5. ; E. I. Dyer, U. of Cal., 2; J. B. 
Richards, U. of W., 3. 

1 mile walk—L. Mervin, U. of Cal., 7m. 32s. ; 
F. Johnson, U. of Chicago, 2; M. Gundlach, 
Northwestern U. 3., 

1-mile bicycle race—Final heat, C. W. Bachelle, 
U. of Ch., 2m. 46s.; Hall, U. of ML, 2 F.C. 
Moore, N. U., 3. 

Running high jump—A. C. Clark, U. of IIL, 
sft. oin. ; F. W. Koch, U. of Cal., st Sin. ; J. 
Washington, Center C., 5ft. 7in. 

Running broad jump—J. A. Leroy, U. of M., 
22ft. 7%in. ; C. H. Woolsey, U. of Cal., 2rft. 
gin. ; M. Lees, U. of W., 20ft. 2%in. 


ATHLETICS. 


Pole vault—A. H. Culver, N. U., 11ft. ; C. B. 
Hirschberger, U. of Ch., and J. A. Jackson, U. of 
W., tied for second place at roft. 7in., and 
Hirschberger won by a toss. 

Putting 16-lb. shot—F. M. Hall, U. of M., 4qft. 
¥%in.; F. F. Cochems, U. of W., 38ft. 10%4in. ; J. 
Sweeney, U. of Ill., 38ft. rin. 

Throwing 16-lb. hammer—R. W. Edgren, U. of 
C., 123ft. 9%in. ; H. Foutz, U. of Ill, roft. gin. ; 
F. M. Hall, U. of M., 1orft. 6%in. 

At a meeting of the executive committee, held 
after the games, J. A. Leroy and F. M. Hall, 
University of Michigan, were disqualified, and 
the scores rearranged as if they had not com- 
peted. W. BL. Curtis. 


PHOTOGRAPHY. 


To the amateur photographer on a tour, or 
even for an outing of a few days, films are so 
much more convenient than glass plates that 
they are already employed to a large extent, 
and will soon be so almost universally. True, 
complaints have been made, and they are occa- 
sionally still to be heard, as to their keeping qual- 
ities, and it may be that some batches do not 
keep well, but although I have employed them 
both in the roll-holder, and cut to size, from time 
to time ever since they were introduced I have 
never lost a negative from that cause, and within 
the past ten days have exposed and developed, 
with perfectly satisfactory results, cut films 
that have been in my possession since 1889, and 
from a roll sent to me in 1891. The cut films 
were of the orthochromatic variety, a fact that 
should disabuse the minds of those who still 
labor under the delusion that  orthochro- 
matization necessarily shortens the life of the 
sensitive film. 

But while, according to my experience, the 
photographic qualities of films are in every re- 
spect equal to those of glass plates, they, or at 
least some of them, have a mechanical defect 
that is nota little troublesome—a tendency to 
curl in the developing solution—which, unless 
some means of keeping them flat be employed, 
prevents their being put on the rocker, which, to 
me at least, is a hardship. Various methods of 
overcoming this difficulty have been proposed, 
but the plan I have just hit on is simple and 
efficient as any. The film is placed in the tray, 
face down, and on it are laid cross-wise two 
strips of thin glass, each just long enough to go 
diagonally across the disk from corner to corner, 
and about three-eighths of an inch _ broad. 
Those, while heavy enough to prevent the film 
curling so as to be partially out of the solution, 
are not so heavy as to prevent free motion be- 
tween the film and the bottom of the tray. This 
little dodge will be of no use to those who de- 
velop a number—a whole roll sometimes—at one 
time in a single tray. Those who want to get 
perfvct negatives and know how to make them, 
know how important a part development plays 
and will never think of developing more than 
one at one time in one tray. 

I have recently had an opportunity of inter- 
viewing a considerable number of photographers, 
both amateur and professional, and am surprised 
to see how many still continue to employ the 
simple solution of sodium hyposulphite for fix- 
ing their negatives. Of course it does its work, 
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so far as the mere fixing is concerned, well 
enough, but must be renewed frequently as it 
begins to get dark after the fixing of the first 
negative, and soon stains the films. Besides, 
it does nothing but fix, neither clears nor hard- 
ens, and where the gelatine is inclined to be soft, 
and especially in hot weather, the plate comes 
out of the solution so tender as to hardly bear 
the almost always necessary rubbing with a tuft 
of cotton. Many still follow the foolish advice 
of some platemakers and add common potass 
alum to the solution, which not only liberates sul- 
pur, but leads to other injurious complications, 
through which probably more negatives have 
been spoiled, or materially lessened in value than 
by any other mistaken treatment. 

The addition of chrome alum and sulphurous 
acid to the plain hy}.o acts like a charm, and no 
one who gives it a trial will ever again use any- 
thing else. Probably the simplest way to pr - 
pare sucha solution is that recommended Ly 
Mr. Carbutt, which is as folows: 

FIXING AND CLEARING 
Acid sulphuric 1 drachm. 
Sodium hyposulphite, 16 ounces. 
Sodium sulphite, . = 

Chrome alum, I os 

Water (warm), 64 * 

Dissolve the hypo in forty-eight ounces of the 
water, the sulphite in six ounces, the chrome 
alum in eight ounces, and the sulphuric acid in 
two ounces. Add the acid solution to the sul- 
phite, stir for a minute or so, and add the mix- 
ture to the hypo solution. Lastly add the alum 
solution and the result will be a fixing and 
clearing solution of a beautiful emerald green, 
without deposit, ready for immediate use, and 
which will keep indefinitely. 

I made up the above quantity considerably 
over a year ago, put one half into a dipping- 
bath, and have employed it ever since fur both 
negatives and lantern slides, sometimes using 
it not at all for a week or more, and at others fix- 
ing several dozens in the course of the week, 
and on comparing it with the unused half there 
is absolutely not a shade of difference in the 
color, and not a trace of deposit in the bottom of 
the bath. That it has lost but little of its origi- 
nal fixing power may be inferred from the fact 
that on an orthochromatic plate fixed in it to day 
the silver bromide completely disappeared within 
seven minutes, and the fixing process was com- 
plete in ten or twelve minutes. Jay SEE. 


SOLUTION. 





S) 
AN ARMENIAN DETECTIVE’S DISCLOSURES. i 
HOW THE BELL AND TIRES WERE FOUND. § 


At this time, the multitude of Lenz’s friends are 
anxiously looking for a relation of the circum- 
stances surrounding the sad end of his brilliant 
career, we believe we shall please best in passing, 
for the present, what the OuTING Search Expedi- 
tion have to relate, covering months of struggle 
and almost insurmountable difficulties in Turkey 
and Armenia, prior to reaching the region where 
Lenz was murdered. This story, although it 
will form a most interesting chapter in the 
narrative of Lenz’s fate, is not so essential now. 

OuTING special correspondents write from 
Armenia that it is still necessary to move with 
caution and secrecy lest the Turkish officials in 
league with the Kurds thwart our purpose to 
bring the guilty ones to justice and to obtain 
proper reparation for the bereaved mother. 

Under the advice of those most competent to 
guide us, natives have been employed among the 
Kurds in detective service. One of these, an 
Armenian, who was sent in the guise of a peddler 
with loaded donkey and an attendant, has learned 
most of the fate of Lenz, and obtained so much 
valuable evidence that we publish here in full the 
record of his intercourse with the natives while 
in this detective service. He started on May 
21st and returned June 8th, with the following 
report which the OUTING correspondent has in- 
terpolated in order to make the narrative intel- 
ligible on all points. 

THE STORY OF . 

‘‘T went directly to Daghar village (1), and re- 
mained there over night. The next day I went 
to Kourdali (2), and remained there a few hours, 
after which I came down out of the mountains on 
the Alashgerd plain at Zedikan (3), where I gave 
Mr. C.’s salutation to some of the Armenians of 
his village. In Zedikan I made inquiries if any 
one had gone by here on the self-moving cart 
(bicycle). ‘‘*No,’ was the reply, ‘they had seen 
no one go past this village.’’” (——, being a 
Protestant, went to a village near (4), Khazdour, 
and remained over Sunday with a Protestant min- 
ister, a native Armenian.) ‘On the following 
Monday I wentto Tchurouk, passing through the 
village of Tavo” (6) (these villages are about a 
mile apart). ‘‘At Tchurouk (5) [began my business 








* The name of the detective is omitted here for prudential 
reasons. It will be given as well as all other names, in the 
detailed narrative to be published in OutinG, as soon as 
the data may be printed without supplying valuable evi- 
dence to those likely to use it to the disadvantage of the 
family of Lenz. 





of selling little knick-knacks, cloth, etc. I gave 
out that I was ready to pay with money for all 
kinds of old metal, or give merchandise in ex- 
change. No direct result came to my offer, but 
a Koord by the name of Hassan Hessu Oghlo 
told me he had a lot, but it was not ready yet. I 
told him to get it ready, and on my return I 
would take it with me. I did not want to ap- 
pear too eager. On my return I found that this 
Koord had gone to his father-in-law in Tavo, 
whose name is Tchukhurloo Gallo. I passed the 
thing over as if of no importance and started for 
Tavo. On the way there I met the Koord Hassan 
Hessu Oghlo, and I told him indifferently, ‘if 
you have really anything to sell me let me 
have it immediately. Ihave no time to wait.’ 
This Koord asked me to come back to Tchurouk, 
but I told him to send whatever he had to Tavo, 
and I would pay him'what he asked. So he sent 
me by a boy this piece of metal.’”’ (Here — 
untied half a dozen cords that held his garments 
together, and after a diligent search of some 
minutes, accompanied with sundry mutterings, 
brought forth half of a bicycle bell). ‘This 
Hassan Hessu Oghlo,’”’ continued na! 
think had a finger in the murder, but not his 
father-in-law. He is a medium-sized man of 
twenty-five years, and very rough-looking. Then 
I went to Tchelkani (7), and came directly to the 
house of Moostoee Niseh, where I remained a 
half hour only, and then walked about the vil- 
lage to show my wares and allay suspicion.” 
(Here a little explanation is needed.’ This 
Moostoee Niseh, during the time of the riots in 
Erzroum in 1890, killed an Armenian, stripped 
and mutilated him, leaving the dead body on 
the wayside. He brought this murdered Arme- 
nian’s horse to Erzroum, where he sold it, but 
the saddle he kept. And it is this saddle that 
now comes into prominence.) ‘‘ While doing 
this, I made secret inquiries among the people 
and found out that some of the things (Lenz’s 
traps) were in Moostoee’s house. I found also on 
inquiry that he had two pieces of the rubber 
tire, about two feet long each, on _ his 
horse. So I went again to Moostoee’s house 
and saw his horse. On the saddle girths, where 
they pass under the animal’s belly, I saw the 
two pieces of rubber tire. The girths had been 
passed through them so as to prevent girth- 
galls. I then became friendly with Moostoee’s 
family, giving them presents of looking-glasses, 
and other little things. They invited me to meals 
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several times. When I became on friendly terms 
with the whole family, I approached Moostoee 
one day in a very friendly manner, putting my 
hands on his shoulders and looking him lovingly 
in the eye, I said: ‘Moostoee, you are one of my 
best friends. I havea favor to ask of you, a favor 
you must now promise me that you will not re- 
fuse.” Moostoee, quite overcome with this burst 
of affection, said : ‘Speak, I will do anything for 
you thatlies within my power.’ ‘I want to buy 
that saddle of yours,’ 1 said, ‘ put it on my horse 
and ride‘it back to Erzroum.’ I then began to 
bargain with him for the purchase of the saddle 
(which Moostoee had taken from the Armenian 
he murdered four years ago, and now he 
was using the rubber tires of Lenz’s bicycle on 
the narrow saddle girths, to prevent girth-galls 
on the horse), and the price broke at four 
medjidiehs (about $3.50), and Moostoee was 
about to turn the saddle over to me, when he 
went to an Armenian, Garabed by name, asked 
him a question, and returned, saying, ‘I do not 
want to sell my saddle.’ I did not wish to be too 
anxious, so I said to Moostoee, ‘All right, I’ll take 
your word now, but to-morrow morning I’llcome 
and get the saddle.’ On the following morning 
when I came to his house, I saw that he had put 
the saddle on another horse, on which was 
mounted Garabed, whom Moostoee was sending 
forth to purchase some cattle. SolI gave up my 
attempt to purchase the saddle, 

‘‘The next day I went to Mollah Osman (11), a 
village near Tchelkani, and came to the house of 
Alayee Chazdaz. Only one woman was in the 
house, the others had gone out on a robbing ex- 
pedition towards Erzroum. I tried hard to get 
this woman to show me something or tell me 
something in vain. I then returned again to 
Tchelkani, and went thence to the village of Bo- 
vanon (8). Here I went to the house of Seelow 
and Muho (two Koords), and asked for the men. 
These two were off on a plundering expedition. 
The women were preparing to bake bread, and 
the ‘toneers’ were already lighted and the 
house full of smoke. I went in, and, spreading 
out my goods, I said, ‘ Here’s a lot of things -for 
sale or exchange for white metal, rubber,’ etc. 
They brought me some brass stirrups, which I 
did not want. Then they said, ‘There is some 
white metal in the saddle-bags ; but we do not 
want to hunt for it.’ So I told them to get it to- 
gether, and I would get it on my return. After 
walking about the village, and selling some of 
my goods, I returned to this house, and asked if 
they had got the metal out. ‘No; we haven't,’ 
was the reply. ‘You must wait until the men re- 
turn.’” (Thus foiled, again left ; but he 
had heard in the village that there were metal 
pieces in the house of Seelow and Muho, and the 
women had corroborated these rumors.) ‘Ithen 
returned to Tchelkani (9), where I inquired of the 
village priest.”” (From this priest (whose name 
must be kept secret) heard the same story 
substantially that C—— had obtained some 
months ago from a different source.) ‘I asked 
him if he knew anything about a man who had 
passed this way on the ‘iron horse.’ The priest 
said that he had seen such a man (Lenz) on the 
evening of May 9, 1894, at the house of Avak 
Parsegh, where many of the villagers had assem- 
bled to see Lenz and the wonderful horse. He 
further said that Lenz was not quite well, and he 
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ordered a chicken to be cooked for him, and sent 
away the curious villagers. The next morning, 
when the priest arose to say his prayers, Lenz 
had already left. It was just at sunrise. After 
prayers he went out, looked up the road, and saw 
(Lenz) the man away up the road riding rapidly 
along. That he (Lenz) went to Muserstie and 
Shamian (14 and 15), villages about four miles 
apart. Astream of water (a branch flowing from 
Molla Osman Mountains into the River Sherian, 
one of the sources of Eastern Euphrates) flows be- 
tween these two villages. At the crossing-place 
the banks are high and steep. Here the Koords 
fell upon him and stripped him of everything he 
had, and buried the things in a hole in the bank, 
until they should come back for them. But 
whether they buried the bicycle or not, the priest 
did not say, nor did he know what became of the 
body. 

‘«* An Armenian, named Azvadoos, of Tchelkani, 
found a good sized hand-mirror in the water at 
the above-named spot. I tried to purchase this, 
but the Armenian refused to sell it. This mirror 
was about eight to ten inches long, with the 
handle, and it fitted into a covering, with two 
grooves, into which it slid. At this spot was 
also found a wooden box, about four or five 
inches square, and a larger box, which the vil- 
lagers said had been lost again. There was also 
found in the same place some very strong paper, 
which was so brittle when dry that it broke in the 
hand. 

‘‘I then went to Toprakaleh (10), but could find 
out nothing there. From Toprakaleh I came back 
to Moolah Soleiman, where, after some conversa- 
tion, I asked if they knew anything about the 
‘devil’s cart,’ and if a man had passed through 
their villagea yearago. No, declared my host, no 
one had passed that way last year ; but four years 
ago two men: had gone through their village on 
the foreign horses, that they had ridden back and 
forth for the amusement of the villagers, and 
then gone to Toprakaleh. (This was probably 
Allen and Sachtleben.) Then my host (whose 
name was to be kept secret), taking me aside, 
said- he had something important to tell me 
ina whisper. ‘Speak on, and fear not,’ I said. 
Early in May of 1894 a dead body was found in 
the River Sherian, about a mile or a mile 
and a half from Tchelkani” (12). (Whether this 
Armenian and knew the lay of the land in 
the Alashgerd plain well enough to tell which was 
the main stream of Sherian and which was the 
tributary stream, of which there are many, [know 
not.) ‘The Kaimacan of Teprakaleh (10), who 
has jurisdiction over this territory, and the Med- 
jellis (the Kaimacan’s council of Mollahs) went 
to view the body, and tried to put the blame on 
the Tchelkani people. They said the body had 
come down the river, and that they knew nothing 
about it. The body was examined, and found to 
be that of a young man of medium height, 
strongly made, and sandy complexion. There 
was no sign of a wound apparent on the body. 
The body was taken to the Koordish village of 
Kolah and buried there (12). It was perfectly 
naked. 

‘‘In August another corpse was found at Mus- 
erstie, or very near the village. This body was 
in shirt and drawers, in course of decomposition. 
The Kaimacam and his council again came to see 
the body, and had it buried near by. I then went 











from Moolah Soleiman (11) to Zedikan (3), where I 
heard the same stories corroborated. So I have 
come back to you in Erzroum to relate the true 
story of my trip.” Thus ended ’s story. 
Putting two and two together, ventured 
the following supposition. He thought that Lenz, 
as the priest at Tchelkani had related, was set 
upon by the Koords at or near the crossing of 
the stream between Muserstie and Shamian, and 
stripped of everything he had, which was buried 
in the hole. That the Koords took him, either 
dead, stunned or alive, across the fields, and 
threw him into another branch of the Sherian, 
held him under until he was strangled. That 
they then returned for their booty. The finding of 
a few things in the first stream at the crossing 
seemed to indicate a struggle during which these 
few articles, the mirror, etc., dropped out of his 
baggage. The fact that the body found was naked, 
disproves any suggestion that he was drowned ; 
and, moreover, Lenz was too good a swimmer to 
lose his life in such small streams as are to be 
found at Alashgerd, although at that time of the 
year they may have been swollen higher than 
usual. The examination of the body, and find- 
ing no wound does not amount to muchas evi- 
dence in that country. The people know nothing 
of anatomy, and would not recognize a wound 
unless it was very plain. The Koords may have 
struck him on the head and stunned him, so that 
he sank when they threw him into the water. Or, 


what is more likely, they probably attacked him 


when he was at a disadvantage in the water, 
fording the stream, that he dropped his bicycle 
which he must have been carrying, into the 
water, and fought before he was overcome. Then 
to mislead any searchers for the body, and clear 
themselves, they took him across the fields to 
another stream, and threw his body in. Or they 
may have seized him alive and led him over to 
the other stream, and held him under water until 
he was drowned. There is no fiendish barbarity 
that the human mind ever conceived of, that 
these lawless Koords have not practiced on their 
neighbors and passing travelers from time im- 
memorial. In one respect, ———’s story 
coincides with the previous stories that Consul 
Graves had discovered, viz.: that the attack was 
made on Lenz by the crossing of a stream. The 
only difference is in the locality. Consul Graves’ 
information places Lenz’s disappearance between 
Kourdali and Daghar in the mountains, On this 
supposition Lenz would have had to pass through 
Zedikan, which does not seem to be the case. 
* * 
* 


Now as to the story of -———, the Armenian 
spy. In two points it is positive. He secured a 
portion of a bicycle bell from Hassan Hessu Oghlo 
at Tchourok (5 on map), and he saw in the posses- 
sion of Moostoee Niseh at Tchelkani (7) the rub- 
ber tires of a cycle, used as girth-straps on his 
horse. 

As to the bell, we have in evidence the fact 
that he produced it; and, as to the tires, the 
possibility of its being a true story is con- 
firmed by a statement which we have through 
another source—that a whole bicycle, equipped, 
had been offered for sale in the Alashgerd plain, 
which, failing to be sold, as it was, might subse- 
quently have been broken up and distributed. 
In all other respects his account is circum- 
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stantial. In this regard it has to be tested as to 
its probabilities, and in applying that test we 
shall sometimes avail ourselves of sources of in- 
formation which we do not yet make public. 

In the first place the village of Tchelkani(7 on 
the map) is on the direct road which Lenz would 
presumably be traveling. We have the evidence 
of Awedia Effendi Vanesian that he was at Kazi 
Dazi, in Persia, on the first of May; and of Kas- 
sim Effendi, that that night his —passport was 
viséd at the Turkish town of Dyadin. 

It is somewhat puzzling to account for dates in 
dealing with such testimony, and, therefore, to 
account for why it took Lenz eight days to cover 
the fifty miles from Dyadin to Karakillisseh (No. 16 
on the map). He did not reach there till the 
goth of May, and, from the evidence received 
through a dragoman in the Russian employ, it 
was there the liberality with which he paid his 
bill excited the cupidity of the Koords then pres- 
ent. He must have proceeded the same day to 
Tchelkani (7 on the map), according to the evi- 
dence of a villager of Tchelkani, who informed 
the Rev. W. Chambers, the missionary of the 
American Board in Erzroum, that he, with a 
number of villagers, had called there to see him 
and ‘his curious two-wheeled cart” that eve- 
ning. 

The evidence that Lenz passed the night of 
the 9th of May at Tchelkani is, therefore, reason- 
ably confirmed. 

What seemed at first puzzling was why he 
should the next morning have turned out of the 
direct road from Tchelkani to Zedikan, and gone 
north through the villages of Muserstie and 
Shamiah, which lead to Moolah Soleiman; but 
at this point we have the curious coinci- 
dence that when, in 1891, Sachtleben and Allen 
were traversing the same road toward the 
same point from the opposite direction, they 
turned off to Moolah Soleiman (11 on plan), 
and went on to Toprakaleh, joining the main 
road again at Karakillisseh. The reasons which 
actuated both them and Lenz to avoid the stretch 
of road ahove Tchelkani were probably the same, 
the bad state of the main road and the fact that 
the River Hopuz is much easier crossed at 
Mollah Soleiman than it is at the point marked 
13 on the main road from Tchelkani to Zedikan. 
We have obtained evidence that in May, 1894, 
the streams were very high and dangerous to 
cross. This brings us to the point of the attack 
on Lenz. 

It will be noted that *s informant, the 
priest of Tchelkani, does not say who fell upon 
him, but by inference -- implicates Moostoee 
Niseh of Tchelkani, on whose horse the tires 
were used as harness. This Moostoee Niseh has, 
according to , a cut-throat record, and he 
is directly charged with planning the crime by 
Hazcl Eftendi, whose story reaches us from an 
entirely independent source, which at the present 
moment it would be indiscreet to divulge. 

The presumption that the body which was 
found near Kolah at the point 12 on the map, 
inspected by the council of Mollahs, and buried 
at Kolah, was that of Lenz, is at present uncon- 
firmed, but OUTING has followed up the investi- 
gation as to the murder and has not only the 
names of the actual culprits, but sufficient data 
to make a case of circumstantial evidence hard 
to set aside before a fair tribunal. 


























Asbury Park entertained the L. A. W. during 
the week beginning July 7th in a manner that 
brought much credit to the wheelmen of the 
charming resort on the Jersey coast. Though 
there were a few details which could have been 
more capably handled, the general management 
was excellent and not subject to severe criticism. 
The gathering was representative, and nearly all 
the old familiar faces and many new ones were 
to be seen in the throng of several thousands. 
The entertainment provided was elaborate, and 
the member who was looking for his dollars’ 
worth and did not get it must belong to a spe- 
cies considered only in the animal kingdom. 
The Denverites attracted the bulk of attention, 
and they did much to enliven the occasion. The 
cycling writers of the press were more numerous 
than ever, and the reports sent out from Sunset 
Hall, which possessed its Park Row, were lengthy 
and full of adjectives. 

Though no records were broken during the 
regular three days of racing, the sport furnished 
was high grade and interesting. The details 
we shall record in our next issue. 

This has been a busy month in the cycling 


world. As a means for recreation and competi- 
tion, the wheel has never been more generally 
used. Tourists are numerous in all parts of the 


country. A large per cent. are students and 
teachers who are free to do as they please for 
weeks to come. The relaxation which the wheel 
affords is enjoyed by pupil and tutor alike. 

The general rush of the best society element 
into the cycling ranks continues unabated. The 
ladies of the ‘‘400”’ are rapidly becoming proficient 
and enthusiastic devotees of the pastime. It has 
been said that the American people were gradu- 
ally becoming decrepit in the upper strata of 
society. Surely the wheel is doing its part to 
check this downward course. 

Manutacturers are still unable to supply their 
impatient agents. But this condition of affairs 
cannot continue forever. 

The racing side of cycling is attracting more 
widespread interest than ever. The heavy gate 
receipts at all meets have added to the impression 
that the sport is destined to be the most popular 
of any for several seasons to come. Though 
there have been any number of small tourneys, 
the record of the National Circuit line alone 
can be dealt with here. 

At Rochester, June 11th, the list of tourneys 
recorded in our last issue was continued. 

Over 8,000 people attended, and the Lake View 
Wheelmen scored a merited success. Bald cap- 
tured the mile open in convincing style. Dion- 
berger made his initial appearance in the big 
line, but was unable to secure any recognition. 
Zimmerman rode an exhibition mile, receiving 
the ovation due him. The summary: 

1-mile novice—F. C. Palmer, Rochester, won. 
Time, 2m. 292s. 

1-mile open, Class B—E. 4 Bald, Buffalo, won; 
C. R. Coulter, Toledo, 2; L. C. Johnson, Cleve- 
land, 3; L. D. Cabanne, St. Louis, 4; M. F. Dion- 
berger, Buffalo, 5. Time, 2m. 083s. 

1-mile city championship—W. M. Randall, L. 
V. W., won; H. Conolly, R. A. C., 2; G. W. Mc- 
Taggart, L. V. W., 3. Time, 2m. 2218. 
Half-mile open, Class B_E. Kiser, Dayton, 
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won; F. N. Allen, Springfield, 2; F. J. Jenny, 
Utica, 3. Time, Im. 254s. 

I-mile open, Class A—A. E. Weinig, Buffalo, 
won; W. E, Shaw, Boston, 2; H. G. Winter, Buf- 
falo, 3. Time, 2m. 37s. 

2-mile, Class B, ee eo A. Callahan, 


Buffalo, 140 yards, won; F. J. Titus, New York, 
60 yards, 2; E. C. Johnson, Cleveland, too yards, 
3. Time, 4m. 38}s. 


2-mile, Class A, —_ o™ x. Winter, Buf- 


falo, 25 yards, won; F. Erne a Buffalo, 170 
yards, 2; J. B. vib Rochester, 150 yards, 


3. Time, 4m. 512s. 

I-mile tandem, Class B—Mayo and Saunders, 
Boston, won ; O’Connor and Coburn, Syracuse, 
2. Time, 2m. 27%s. 


2-mile open, Class A—W. E. Shaw, Boston, 
won; F. A. Foell, Buffalo, 2; H. G. Winter, Buf- 


ffalo, 3. Time, 5m. 28s. 

1-mile, Class Bb, handicap—W. A. Terrill, Syra- 
cuse, 80 yards, won; W. J. Helfert, Utica, 45 
yards, 2; C. H. Callahan, Buffalo, 80 yards, 3. 
Time, 2m. 06}s. 

Syracuse was to have had two days of good 
sport, but the rain interfered, and the events for 
June 13th was postponed until the next day, when 
the elements again put a damper on the proceed- 
ings before the programme had scarcely been 
started. The summary for June 12th follows : 

1-mile novice—G, J. Chaffee, Syracuse, won. 
Time, 2m. 19s. 

I-mile open, Class A—W. E. 
won; H. Conolly, Rochester, 2; F. 
Buffalo, 3. Time, 2m. 15s. 

Half-mile open, Class B—H. C. Tyler, Spring- 
field, won; C. R. Coulter, Toledo, 2; E. C. Bald, 
Buffalo, 3. Time, 1m. 16s. 

1-mile handicap, Class / Lake 
George, 80 yards, won; H. Bo Schmidt, Utica, 
90 yards, 2; L. R. Mather, Utica, 115 yards, 3. 
Time, 2m. 188s. 

1-mile handicap, Class B—R. Terrill, Syracuse 
65 yards, won; H. H. Maddox, 60 yarda, a; F. We, 
Fisher, 110 yards, 3. Time, 2m. IIs. 

Hialf-mile open, Class A—W. E. Shaw, Boston, 
won; H. 5S. Stone, Syracuse, 2; A. J. I atham, Lake 
George, 3. Time, Im. 033s. 

I-mile open, Class B—C. R. 
won; L. C. Johnson, Cleveland, 2; 

San José, Cal., 3. Time, 2m. o8%s. 

2-mile handicap, Class A—F. A. Foell, Buffalo, 
55 yards, won ; W. E. Shaw, Boston, scratch, 2; 
A. F. Senn, Whitesboro, 70 yards, 3. 

Only two races were finished on Friday before 
the rain put an end to the sport. H. G. Winters, 
of Buffalo, a promising rider, defeated Foell and 
Shaw in the half mile for Class A men. John 
Schaefer, of Syracuse, won the novice event in 
2m. 1§s., which stood as world’s record for green 
ones until, at Los Angeles, Cal., June 25th, W. 
H. Delay went the route in 2m. 11js. Tandem 
pacing was used in both these races. 

In conjunction with the er meet of the 
New York State Division, A. W., the new 
third-mile track at Sonoma “Beach was opened 
About 8,000 people were present, 
and the model path showed its record-breaking 
qualities right from the start. The 10-mile event 
was the feature of the day, and all world’s com- 
petition yvecords, from three miles up, were shat- 
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Coulter, Toledo, 
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tered. Sims and Maddox divided the honors of 
the race, and Bald’s run of the mile open pleased 
the crowd. The summary: 

I-mile novice—G. Reith, New York, won. 
Time, 2m. 263s. 

1-mile, Class B—E. C. Bald won; C. M. Mur- 
phy, 2; Otto Ziegler, 3. Time, 2m. 04s. 

One-mile handicap, Class A—E, Hodgson, 
Lyndhurst, 110 yards, won; C. M. Ertz, New York, 
20 yards, 2; J. W. Conklin, Arlington, N. J., 145 
yards, 3. Time, 2m. 9g}s. 

5-mile, Class A—W. C. Roome, N. J. A. C., 
won; Frank White, Lynbrook, 2; E. Hodgson, 
Lyndhurst, 3. Time, 13m. 554s. 

1-mile handicap, Class B—Conn Baker, Col- 
umbus, 75 yards, won; R. McDonald, 75 yards, 
2; F. H. Allen, Springfield, 45 yards, 3. Time, 
2m. IIs. 

10-mile, Class B—-H, Maddox, Asbury Park, 
won ; W. F. Sims, Washington, 2. Time, 21m. 





zs. 

At Waltham, June 17, the circuit chasers went 
atit again. John S. Johnson, paced by a quad- 
ruplet, established a world’s professional record 
of 1:553. Bald won the mile open, defeating 
Cabanne, and also Sanger, who made his record 
start of the year, not having competed since 
Decoration Day, at Plainfield. The summary. 

I-mile invitation, Class B—Won by E. C. 





Bald; L. D. Cabanne, 2; W. C. Sanger, 3. Time, 
2m. 16}s. 
1-mile, 2:40 class, Class A—Won by Tom 


Butler ; E. H. Snow, 2; A. S. French, 3. Time, 
2m. 163s. 

One-third mile open, Class A—Won by W. S. 
Reynolds; W. E. Snow, 2; H. A. Adams, 3. 
Time, 454s. 

1-mile, Class A, handicap—Won by Tom Butler; 
E. H. Snow, 2; W. S. Reynolds, 3. Time, 2m. 
10}s. 

One-third mile open, Class B—Won by Dr. A. 
I. Brown; L. D. Cabanne, 2; H. C. Tyler, 3. 
Time, 43s. 

Mile handicap, Class B—Won by L. C. Johnson; 
Arthur Porter, 2; John Coburn, 3. Time, 2m. 
282s. 

At Philadelphia, June 22, the South End Wheel- 
men held its annual, with the following results : 

I-mile novice —C. H. Miller, Philadelphia, 
won. Time, 3m. 272s. 

I-mile, Class B, 2:10 class—Won by Eddie 
Miller; M. F. Dirnberger, Syracuse team, 2; J. 
Coburn, Syracuse team, 3. Time, 2m. 31s. 

I-mile, Class B, open— Won by L. D. 
Cabanne, Spalding team; A. I. Brown, Sterling 
team, 2; F. J. Titus, Spalding team, 3. Time, 
2m. 323s. . 

1-mile, Class B, handicap—Eddie Miller won ; 
Cabanne, 2; Titus, 3. Time, 2m. 11s. 

2-mile, Class A, handicap—Won by W. G. 
Douglass, U. of P., 80 yards; E. T. Hand, C. W., 
100 yards, 2; C. W. Crick, P. W., 50 yards, 3. 

1-mile, Class A, open—Won by C. A. Church, 
C. 8B. C.; €. B. Jack, P. W., 2; W. D. Douglass, 
U. of P., 3. Time, 2m. 55%s. 

During two days, June 25 and 26, the West End 
Wheelmen of Wilkesbarre, Pa., entertained the 
speed merchants. Bald defeated Cabanne in 
the mile open each day. The summary for the 





first day : 
1-mile novice — H. G. Frantz, Wilkesbarre, 
won, Time, 2m. 32%s. 


“iston, 4. 


Half mile open, Class B—L. D. Cabanne won ; 
F. J. Jenney, 2; E. C. Johnson, 3. Time, 1m. ys. 

2-mile handicap, Class A—W. G. Douglas, 
New York, won; A. F. Diffendorfer, Bingham- 
ton 2; C. T. Miner, Binghamton, 3. Time, 4m. 
44s, 

T-mile open, Class B—E. C. Bald, won; L. D. 
Cabanne, 2; L. C. Johnson, 3. Time, 2m. 7s. 

Half mile open, Class A—C. W. Krick, Read. 
ing, won ; C. B. Jack, Reading, 2; W. G. Doug- 
las, New York, 3. Time, 1m. 11}s. 

1-mile handicap, Class B—F. H. Allen, Spring- 
field, 35 yards, won; E. J. Jenny, 45 yards, 2; 
J. Coburn, Syracuse, 90 yards, 3. .Time, 2m. 7s. 

Summary for second day : 

I-mile open, Class A—Ray Dawson, Boonton, 
N. J.,.won; W. G. Douglass, Philadelphia, 
2; A. F. Diffenderfer, Binghamton, 3. Time, 
2m. 34s. 

Half-mile open, Class B—Otto Ziegler, San 
Jose, Cal., won; C. R. Coulter, Toledo, 2; F. J. 
Jenny, Utica, 3. Time, 1m. 88s (tandem paced). 

1-mile handicap, Class A—W. G. Douglass, 60 
yards, won; Ray Dawson, Boonton, N. J., 
scratch, 2; E. T. Hand, Plainfield, N. J., 4 
yards, 3. Time, 2m. Ios. 

1-mile open, Class B—E. C. Bald won; L. D. 
Cabanne, 2; Otto Ziegler, 3. Time, 2m. 8és. 

I-mile State L. A. W. Championship, Class A— 
C. W. Krick, Reading, won; C.H. Jack, Reading, 2; 
J. B. Corser, Scranton, 3; J. C. Henderson, Lew- 
Time, 2m. 198s. 

Quarter-mile open, Class A—W. G. Douglass, 
won; Ray Dawson, 2. Time 33s. 

2-mile handicap, Class B—L. D. Cabanne, 
scratch, won; J. F. Barrick, 210 yards, 2; F. J. 
Titus, stratch, 3. Time, 4m. 32s. 

A poor track handicapped the riders at Carbon- 
dale, Pa., June 27, and the racing was finally 
stopped by rain. Cabanne defeated Bald by an 
inch in the mile race, and L. A. Callahan landed 
the half mile open. 

At Manhattan Beach, June 29, the Kings County 
Wheelmen ran its National Circuit meet. The 
summary : 

1-mile novice—F. S. Shinn, Lakewood, N. J., 
won. Time, 2m. 48s. 

I-mile scratch, Class A—L. A. W. Champion- 
ship New York State—H. P. Mosher, Storm 
King won; C. M. Ertz, 2; L. C. Hoppe, 3: 
Samuel Brock, 4. Time, 2m. 22 %s. 

1-mile handicap, Class A—W. D. Owen, G. W., 
150 yards, won; W. A. Brown, R. W., 60 yards, 
2; E. Hodgson, E. S. W., 20 yards, 3. Time, 2m. 
I5s. 

1-mile scratch, Class B—Bald won; Murphy, 
2; Callahan, 3. Time, 2m. 2}s. 

1-mile scratch, Class A—H. P. Mosher, L. W., 
won ; W. A. Barbeau, R. W., 2; C. M. Ertz, R. W., 
3. Time, 2m. 16s. 

2-mile handicap, Class A—M. Paige, K. C. W., 
160 yards, won; C. G. Carpenter, E. A. C., 170 
yards, 2; C. G. Henshaw, G. W., 180 yards, 3. 
Time, 4m. 435. 

1-mile handicap, Class B—L. A. Callahan, Buf- 
falo, 70 yards, won; L. C. Johnson, Cleveland, 30 
yards, 2; E. Kiser, Dayton, O., 75 yards, 3. 
Time, 2m. 10$s. 

5-mile handicap, Class B—L. D. Cabanne, 
scratch, won ; Earl Kiser, Dayton, 225 yards, 2 ; 
F. J. Titus, scratch, 3. Time, 12m. 4s. 

Though the Tourist C. C. meet at Paterson, N. 
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J., July 3, was included in the National Circuit, 
not all of the busy B.’s were present. The 
rain the following day caused a postponement. 
The summary for one day follows : 

1-mile open, Class B, flying start—F. J. Jenney 
won; E. C. Johnson, 2; L. C. Johnson, 3; A. H. 
3arnett, 4. Time, 2m. 12}s. 

1-mile novice, Class A—First heat won by J. 
Beckwith; A. W. Able, 2. Final heat, Able won ; 
Teggelman, 2; D. Beckett, 3; Beckwith, 4. Time, 
2m. 283s. 

1-mile open, Class A—First heat won by E. T. 
Hand ; Joe Harrison, 2 ; H. P. Mosher, 4. Final 
heat, Mosher won ; E. Hodgson, 2; Harrison, 3; 
Roome, 4. Time, 2m. 12s. 

Quarter-mile open, Class B—Jenney won; E. 
C. Johnson, 2; Cabanne, 3; E. L. Blauvelt, 4. 
Time, 3Is. 

Half-mile open, Class A—First heat won by 
G. F. Royce ; Harrison, 2; W. S. Slavin, 3; W. C. 
Douglas, 4. Final heat, Bert Ripley won; 
Mosher, 2; Slavin, 3; C. M. Ertz, 4. Time, 1m. 
1o%s. 

ne and one-half mile handicap, Class B—E. 
C. Johnson, 50 yards, won; L. C. Johnson, 40 
yards, 2; Jenney, 65 yards, 3; Kiser, 85 yards, 4. 
Time, 3m. 49s. 

One and one-half mile handicap, Class A- 
Ray Dawson, 30 yards, won; Henshaw, 2; C. 
Clark, 100 yards, 3; Ertz, 50 yards, 4. Time, 3m. 
422s. 

July 4 the riders were widely scattered. The 
most notable meeting was at Buffalo, 10,000 
people giving a welcome to Bald, who comes 
from that city. 

At Bridgeport, Conn., July 5, the results were: 

Two-thirds of a mile open, Class A—Fred C. 
Hoyt, Bridgeport, won; William C. Ottman, New 
York City, 2; J. J. Adams, Hartford, 3. Time, 1m. 
31ls. 

One-third of 
won ; Kaiser, 2 ; Maddox, 3; Barry, 4. 
46s. 

1-mile handicap, Class A—D. E. Baxter, New 
York, 50 yards, won; F. E. Hoyt, Bridgeport, 
scratch, 2; W. A. Rutz, New Haven, 60 yards, 3. 
Time, 2m. 22}s. 


a mile, Class B—Otto Zeigler 
Time, 
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Two-thirds of a mile open, Class B—Ray Mc- 
Donald won; Earl Kiser, 2; Zeigler, 3; Allen, 4. 
Time, Im. 46s. 

1-mile, State L. A. W. Championship—F. C. 
Hoyt, Bridgeport, won; J. J. Adams, Hartford, 2. 
Time, 2m. 25 4s. 

1-mile handicap, Class B—Maddox, 15 yards, 
won; Kiser, 65 yards, 2; Barry, 85 yards, 3; E. C. 
Johnson, 55 yards, 4. Time, 2m, 26;s. 

1-mile open, Class B—Maddox, won ; Zeigler, 
2; Titus, 3; Allen, 4. Time, 2m. 32s. 

The Riverside Wheelmen’s meet at Manhattan 
Field, New York, July 6, was characterized by 
many falls on the poorly banked quarter mile 
track. The summary : 

I-mile handicap, Class A—Elmer Hodgson, 
Lyndhurst, N. J., scratch, won ; C. S. Henshaw, 
New York, 60 yards, 2; W. Owen, New York, 100 
yards, 3. Time, 2m. 27%s. 

2-mile handicap, Class B—Nat Butler, Cam- 
bridgeport, 50 yards, won; J. F. Barry, Syracuse, 
140 yards, 2; E. L. Blauvelt, Elizabeth, 180 yards, 
3. Time, 4m. 48}s. 

10-mile invitation, Class B—F. J. Titus, New 
York, won; Harry Maddox, Asbury Park, 2; C. 
Baker, Columbus, Ohio, 3. Time, 26m. 153s. 

I-mile open, Class A—Elmer Hodgson, New 
York, won; C. K. Granger, 2; F. F. Goodman, 3. 
Time, 2m. 37s. 

Quarter-mile carrier's race—H. Wolfemann 
won; H. Niggeschmidt, 2; Owen Webber, 3, 
Time, 59s. 

3-mile handicap, Class A—C, M. Ertz, New 
York, 40 yards, won; J. W. Judge, New York, 200 
yards, 2; C. Henshaw, New York, 150 yards, 3. 
Time, 8m. 

Professionalism is destined to enjoy another 
inning, and the L. A. W. is going to look after 
the riders who prefer cash to medals, etc. Sanger 
did not deign to answer Chairman Gideon, and 
Tyler jumped of his own accord. Others of 
lesser note have followed. Thus far Johnson 
has been most in evidence, and at Waltham. 
July 4, Eck’s pupil put the world’s competition 
figures for a mile at Im. 583s. 


A. G. BATCHELDER. 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


C. B. H., Batesburg, S. C.—We have no means 
of knowing what the schedule of trains was on 
the London and Oxford line in 1855, but we may 
say with some certainty, that there would not be 
much stop-over at Didcot. The time taken in 
those days to cover the distance, would depend 
upon what class of train one traveled by. All 
trains were slower than they are now, and none 
would be less than two hours and a half—many 
would have taken four hours. 


R. B. W., H. J.—No book can teach a man to 
row properly. ‘Training in Theory and 
Practice,” by Archibald Maclaren, is the best 
book on training and rowing. We can supply it. 


A. B., Quebec, Canada.—The colors of Jesus 
College, Cambridge, are scarlet and black ; of 
Clare College, black and yellow, of Emmanuel, 
pink and light blue, and of Trinity Hall, black 
and white. 

Victor bicycles can be obtained in Italy at the 
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Overman Wheel Company’s agency, at Torino. 
Orders for all other countries in Europe will be 
filled from the factory at Chicopee Falls, Mass. 


N, B. B.—For games in the State of Ohio write 
H. S. Cornish, Chicago Athletic Association, 125 
Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill., and for games in 
the State of Kentucky write Secr. Southern 
Athletic Club, New Orleans, La. 


W. P. H., New Haven.—Apply to Secr. Abbott 
Bassett, at the head office of the League, 12 Pear 
St., Boston, Mass., or the Chief Consul of your 
State, Philip W. Westlake, Bridgeport, Conn. 


N. H., Pittsburgh, Pa.—No complete separate 
record has been kept of the indoor games you 
mention. Almost all of them can be contested as 
well in the field as indoors. If you wish the best 
amateur records, irrespective of the in-or-out-door 
question, we can furnish them. 
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‘‘Days oF My LIFE ON WATERS FRESH AND 
SALT,” by John Bickerdyke, is a book to stir the 
gentle angler’s heart with hope that many of his 
days may be spent in scenes as fair and sport as 
good. The chalk downs of England, the salmon 
lochs of Scotland, Scandinavia, the Black Forest 
and Canada have all been laid under contribu- 
tion by this enthusiastic angler and pleasant 
story teller. Not the least pleasant and profita- 
ble days have been devoted to a rather ne glected 
medium, ‘Salt Water.” Anglers will linger over 
Mr. Bickerdyke’s pages with pleasure, and turn 
again and again to the charming photo illustra- 
tions, which, by the way, are in all but one 
instance from the author’s own negatives. It 
is not often that the two arts are united in the 
same person. [Longmans, Green & Co.] 

‘CYCLING FOR HEALTH AND PLEASURE,” by * 
Luther H. Porter, though based largely on the 
author’s previous writings on the same subject, has 
been completely revised and rewritten. Every 
portion out of date has been omitted, and much 
that is new and important has been added. The 
author’s quarter of a century’s constant riding 
has established and maintained him in health 
never before enjoyed, and it is not surprising 
that he should believe, and desire to impress upon 
others that cycling to be the most beneficial as 
it is the most exhilarating of all exercises. Inthe 
chapters into which the author has divided his 
work he certainly has succeeded, and in the doing 
it has conveyed a large mass of valuable 
practical advice. [Dodd, Mead & Co.] 

‘“HYGIENE AND PHYSICAL CULTURE FOR 
Women,” by Anna M. Galbraith, is offered to the 
public as the result of her personal observation 
and the collected wisdom of many eminent 
authorities. In these days when women are 
drifting more and more into healthful outdoor 
recreationsit is of the utmost importance that they 
should have a wider knowledge of the functions 
of the human body, and this by example and 
illustration the author has succeeded in convey- 
ing. To this she has added much common 
sense advice on food, clothing, work, recreation 
and rest, and we can say with assurance that no 
better, plainer, more reasonable and sensible 
key to health has ever been issued for women. 
[Dodd, Mead & Co.] 

‘‘GoLF IN AMERICA,” a _ practical manual 
by James P. Lee, comes opportunely. It gives 
in a handy form not only the origin and progress 
of the game in America, but the rules and much 
practically valuable instruction. Whilst nothing 
can wholly take the place of the instructor on the 
links, Mr. Lee’s manual will supplement and en- 
lighten even the most expert teaching. [Dodd, 
Mead & Co. ] 

‘Jimmy Boy,” 


by Sophie May. A companion 





to ‘« WEE Lucy,” in the series entitled ‘‘ LITTLE 
PruDY’s CHILDREN.’ Illustrated. Although 
some years have elapsed since the author wrote 
the last ot the ‘ Prudy ” stories, the advent of 
‘‘ Wee Lucy” last season, as the initial volume 
of a new series for the little ones, showed con- 
clusively that Sophie May had not ‘lost her 
cunning,” and every child who has read the 
quaint, droll sayings and laughable doings of 
Little Prudy and Dottie Dimple will be glad to 
make and continue the acquaintance with Little 
Prudy’s children. Jimmy Boy was considered, 
and really was, a manly boy ; but, like many 
others of us, he found some difficulty in living up to 
hisreputation. The development of his character, 
bit by bit, is very amusing, yet full of meaning, 
and the experiences of Jimmy Boyand Wee Lucy 
will prove as fascinating to the little folks as those 
of any of their predecessors. The author retains 
all the freshness and charm which characterized 
her earlier work. [Lee and Shepard. ] 

‘Your WiLL: How To Make It,” by George 
F. Tucker, author of a ‘*‘ MANUAL OF WILLS.” 
This volume not only gives all necessary sug- 
gestions to those intending to make their wills, 
but also shows every man and woman who 
believes in the fairness of the laws providing for 
the distribution of property in the event of not 
leaving a will, that the very best reasons may 
exist for making one. [Little, Brown & Co.] 

‘¢ TENEMENT TALES OF NEW York,” by J. W. 
Sullivan, is a collection of eight sketches, very 
graphic and no doubt truthful in delineation of 
types of character and in the narration of inci- 
dents that are common enough to the people 
depicted, but somewhat highly colored. All the 
stories picture the phases, pathetic or comical, of 
life near to us but not widely known. [Henry 
Holt & Co.] 

‘¢ MEN Born EQua.,” by Harry Perry Robinson, 
is a novel with a purpose. Its story is woven 
around the incidents of a great labor strike and 
its military suppression. The prosand cons of 
the two contesting forces, capital and labor, are 
fairly and amply argued, and to those who are 
not averse to receiving their instruction in social 
problems through the medium of a novel, it will 
prove eminently interesting. [Harper & Bros. ] 

Books received: ‘¢ THE SouL OF THE BIsHopP,” 
by John Strange Winter ; ‘‘ Zita,” by S. Baring 
Gould, and ‘‘ THE GREEN Bay TREE,” by W. H. 
Wilkins and Herbert Vivian. [J. Selwin Tait]. 
‘‘JEAN BARNEY, SAILOR,” by Pierre Loti, trans- 
lated by E. P. Robins; ‘‘ UTTERLY MISTAKEN,” 
by Annie Thomas; ‘ LEoNnA,” by Mrs. Moles- 
worth, and ‘“‘SHOULD SHE HAVE Lerr Him?” by 
Wm. C. Hudson. [Cassell Pub. Co.]. ‘‘IN THE 
QUARTER,” by Robert W. Chambers, [F. T. 
Neely]. 


Books noticed here may be ordered through the office of OvTinc. 
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